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THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
AJMERE-MERWARRA. 


SURGEON-MAJOR T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, M.R.A.S. anp M.A.S.B., 


Honorary SECRETARY JEYPORE MUuSEumM. 


HE position of Ajmere in the midst of the native States of Rajputana, and its special connection, at 
different periods, with the paramount power in India, whether British or Moghul, would, perhaps, at 
first sight, lead the investigator to think that it ought to be the centre of art life in the Province. 
This is not the case, however, for under British rule the representatives of the supreme government have been too 
few, and have had under their control too little public money, to enable them to do much for the encouragement 
of the arts ; and the wealthy bankers, who have settled in the capital, have not cared to spend much on such 
matters, while the nobles in the district were poor and are still generally uncultivated. The period of British 
supremacy is separated from that of the Moghul emperors by one of trouble, during which the lieutenants of the 
Maharajas of Jodhpore, and more recently of Scindia, held the district for their masters, and no one cared to 
display wealth or to accumulate works of art. The emperors themselves only resided for short periods at Ajmere, 
although it was the capital of a Soudah or great division of the empire, and in still earlier times the town and 
neighbourhood were but outlying and distant appanages of Delhi or Mandu in Malwa, under governors liable to 
frequent removal, and probably at all times badly paid. 


It has always required liberal patrons to develop art in India, and these were to be found only in the courts 
of great princes and nobles. Until almost our own times the merchant-prince or banker hardly existed, and when 
men of this class accumulated money they hastened to place it beyond the reach of warlike or envious neighbours 
by giving it to the temples, many of which are even now filled with valuable jewels and plate. Sometimes even 
when they had children, their property, for similar reasons, was made over to priests, with the obligation of 
supporting the families of the donors. 


The Hindu, moreover, does not care to spend much on personal adornment except as a means of displaying 
his wealth, which is as easily done by wearing quantities of rough stones strung on wire as by cutting and setting 
the gems, nor does he require, much elegant and artistic furniture in his home. He prefers to spend money, when 
he spends it at all, on marriage and funeral feasts, for which quantity—and not quality—is the all-important point. 
No richly embossed vessels of silver and gold are wanted, as cups of common earthenware and plates of the leaves 
of the Butea Frondosa, or Dhak tree, suffice for the wants of his friends. Only princes and nobles eat off silver, 
and, as the vessels require frequent cleansing, these are of the plainest form without ornament of any kind. If 
there are exceptions to the above general rule, they are the occasional outlay on ornaments for the wives of the 
rich, in which, however, the setting is always very much subordinated to the jewel; or on arms for the wealthy 
noble, and trappings for his steed. 


Since the days of British supremacy, however, some attention has been paid by the rich bankers to the 
adornment, by carving in stone or wood, of their large houses in Ajmere, and the former lords of the district have 
left behind them buildings which were richly and beautifully sculptured, or noteworthy by their achitectural 
elegance and purity of design, as well as by an unusual beauty of situation. 


Reference is here made especially to the great Arhai-din-ké Jhompra mosque, the city fort, and the remains 
of the Imperial buildings on the embankment of the Anasagar Lake, which separates Ajmere from the Pushkar 
hills. There are, moreover, at Ajmere and at Pushkar, in the immediate neighbourhood, buildings which were 
designed and built for the chiefs of most of the States of Rajputana. They may be looked upon, therefore, each 
at its own period, as a reflection of what was considered artistic by the different native governments of the 
Province. On the one hand, round the holy lake of Pushkar are grouped a number of temples and buildings 
varying in age from the fifteenth to the present century; while on the other hand, at Ajmere, contrasting with 
them, stand the Mayo College of Major Mant, R.E., with numerous houses designed also for the most part by 
British officers for the residence, while in Statu pupillari, of the young nobles of the many principalities of which 
Ajmere is itself the centre. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a dissertation on the architectural 
merits of the modern buildings, but rather to point out that full use has been made in them of the ornamental 
stone-carving for which Rajputana generally is famous, and that the beautiful building stones which are obtainable 
in the neighbourhood have also been abundantly employed. 


The oldest building of any architectural merit in Ajmere is the famous mosque of Arhaz-din-ké Jhompra, or 
the hut of two-and-a-half days, a name which commemorates the speed with which Kutb-u-din Eibak, the Delhi 
viceroy and king, overturned the temples of Ajmere and built up a Mahomedan shrine with their beautiful 
pillars and sculptured stones. * 


* There are other less acceptable traditions. 
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As elsewhere stated, Rajputana is a land of stone, hence of necessity enduring monuments in the Province 
were constructed of that material, and the famous shrines of the Jain banker, Bimul Sah, and the merchants Tej 
Pal and Basant Pal at Mt. Abu, built from a.p. 1209 to A.D. 1236; the fragments of sculpture from the ruins of 
Chandravati at the foot of that mountain ; the grand buildings at Cheetore, dating from a.p. 896 to 1568; the 
Sivaite temple at Harashnath near Seekar, which dates from a.p. 961, all prove that men who could carve the 
stone with skill were to be found in the Province at an early period. Their craft and, one might add with truth, 
natural descendants remain, and ¢hezr hands have not lost their cunning. 


Most of the buildings, whether ancient or modern, whether the general style be fundamentally Jain, Hindu, 
Indo-Saracenic, or any of these modified by the old Mussalman or the modern European influence, are enriched 
with arabesque tracery and geometrical surface carving of much merit. Under these circumstances the local 
committee acted wisely in selecting as its principal contribution to the. London Exhibition of 1886 a screen 
designed to represent a sample of the ordinary street architecture inthe Ajmere city. The carving, for convenience 
of carriage, was done in wood, although sandstone and marble are the materials employed on the spot for work of 
the highest class. As a curious illustration, however, of the occasional difficulty of procuring skilled labour of the 
kind required at the place at which it may usually be found, the fact may be mentioned that the men who carved 
this particular screen were brought from a distance. 


This is an indication of the impossibility of providing labour for the higher class of wood or stone cutters in 
any small town in India. In Northern Jeypore families of wood carvers have lived for many generations, pre- 
serving fairly well their beautiful traditional designs, but yet falling from their first and high estate too often 
because patrons of taste and wealth were not always to be found. Fortunate, indeed, was the man who could find 
a lifelong work in decorating the home or temple of a rich banker, but not rarely the true artist has had to descend 
to making ploughs and rude household furniture, or, as in one case, hookas of a superior type for his neighbours.* 
So it is with the painter. Few Indians appreciate his best work or care to pay for it, and thus he is driven to 
cover walls by the yard with rude pictures, or to paint religious figures as pot doz/ers at a few annas a-piece. 
Some workers are more fortunate, as they are able to supply the regular and artistic wants of the community. 
Amongst these are the jewellers and goldsmiths, but even these struggle hard to make ends meet. The artist 
barely gains a livelihood, as the broker or da/a/, who provides the material on which he works or helps to maintain 
him in slack seasons, absorbs mast of his profit. This is the great difficulty with which the industrial arts in India 
have now to contend The native prince or noble in former times often preserved a great artist from the necessity 
of wasting his time and powers on mean objects by giving him valuable commissions to execute at his leisure, or 
by paying him a small retaining fee as a workman attached to one of the chief's thirty-six workshops ‘or his 
Chattis Karkhana, as they are termed in Jeypore. This custom tended to keep good workmen about the native 
courts, and it is astonishing to find how very little outlay was required to secure so laudable an end, thanks, no 
doubt, to the cat-like attachment of the Hindu to the land or Bum of his forefathers. This long digression has 
been necessary to explain why so few (if any) of the greater arts are practised at Ajmere. Still, when good work 
has been wanted, its central position, and of late the fact that many of the great bankers, whose agents or Gumashtas 
do business at native courts, have their own residences at Ajmere, have made it always possible to procure the 
best workmen for limited periods. High pay, too, here, as elsewhere, will overcome difficulties. 


Returning to the stone carving, the designs employed are not local, but are as varied as the birthplaces of the 
men who cut them. The following stones are available at or near Ajmere :— 


Marsies.—White, Purbutpura.—Quarried near Purbutpura, about 54 miles to the south of Ajmere. This 
can be had in all sizes suited to building purposes. White with green streaks, Jamun ki Choukt.— Quarried near 
Jamun ki Chouki, about 9 miles to the south-west of Ajmere. Can be obtained in all sizes suited to building 
purposes, (Nos. 1 and 2). Green, Bass?7.—Quarried near Bassi, 12 miles to the north of Ajmere. (Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8). White—Pink, Kanipura or Kayampura.—Quarried near Kayampura, 14 miles to the north-east of 
Ajmere. (Nos. 4 and 5). Black, Ahajur ki Chouki.—Quarried near Khajur ki Chouki, at the end of the 7th 
milestone of the Ajmere-Naserabad road. (No. 3). 





The rates for preparing and carving the stones are given in the Appendixes, where similar data regarding 
other art-work noted in this monograph will also be found. 


From the preceding remarks it will be concluded that skilful wood-carvers can also usually be procured at 
Ajmere if required. There is not, however, at present, much demand for them, and probably any who reside in, 
or come of their own accord to the town would find it most to their advantage to work in the railway carriage 
shops at the Station, where good carpenters find ready and well-paid continuous employment. 


Mopets 1n Cray.—Some curious little painted figures of animals are sometimes found in the bazaars, but 
they are not produced as a speciality of the place. The maker of them is now, in all probability, dead, or has 
turned his attention to something else, as he did not seem to find many purchasers. It is often thus in India. A 
man by some chance produces a novelty, and makes a good thing out of it, as long as his neighbours care for it, 
but when their interest in it is lost, or their purchasing powers are exhausted, want of publicity, and, consequently, 
of a market, compels him to turn his attention to other work; or, perchance, if his success is continued, he dies 
without initiating anyone else into his methods of work, and his newly discovered art dies with him, perhaps not 
to revive, or, it may be, to be rediscovered by someone else. 


A great fair is held in the month of Kartik (October-November) at Pushkar or Pokar, when great numbers 
of amusing clay white-whiskered monkeys, known as Pokar monkeys, are made and sold to the pilgrims, who 
come in enormous crowds at this time from all parts of India, in the hope of a sure and ready admission to 


* In many places the mainstay of the artist is the possession of a little land, the cultivation of which yields him bread in slack seasons. 
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the Heaven of Brahma, one of whose rare Indian* temples stands at this place. The subject of toys for the 
million in India would form a very interesting article. 1 may mention a few that are sold at certain seasons to 
the poor pleasure-seeker at Jeypore, and no doubt throughout Rajputana:—({1) A very ingenious swan of clay, 
wire, and cotton wool, to represent the vehicle of Saraswati, the goddess of speech and learning. (2) A small 
kettledrum on wheels. The drum and wheels are made of burnt clay, and the former is covered with a piece of 
skin, against which two sticks are fixed so as to strike when the small vehicle is moved. (3) Windmills and 
similar toys of coloured paper mounted on sticks. (4) Models in sugar of towers and other buildings. (5) A 
hollow pyriform toy, with the upper part painted to represent a rude figure. When put on the ground and shaken, 
owing to the pressure of small pieces of pebble within, it always preserves the upright position. (6) Tantalus 
cups, in which the vessel empties itself when the contents rise to the level of the foot of Krishna, whose image is 
placed on a pedestal in the centre. This is an allusion to the well-known story of the preservation of Krishna by 
his conveyance across the river Jumna shortly after his birth to save him from the wrath of Kans, the Hindu 
Herod. ‘The waters of the holy stream are said to have retired when they touched the feet of the infant. All 
these and many similar toys are made of the most rude materials and show much ingenuity of construction. They 
are usually sold only at special festivals, and thus sufficient novelty is always preserved to permit ready sale, 
whilst the workmen have also abundance of time at their disposal in which to make their supply for the next year. 

DEcORATIVE PAINTINGS AS APPLIED TO AKCHITECTURE.—There is nothing specially noteworthy under this 
head. If anyone is artistic enough to require his house to be ornamented in the many different methods in vogue 
in the adjacent States, he can procure the necessary artists and workmen without much difficulty from Jeypore. 
Most of the processes for decorating walls and buildings have been described by the writer in the YFournal of 
Indian Art (No. XXI, January 1888). 


The crowning triumphs of the toy-makers are displayed at the Moharram and at certain Hindu fairs. For 
the Mussalman they construct the bier— 7aéut or Tazzyah, which is carried in procession on the tenth day of the 
Moharram. These are representations of the mausoleum erected over the remains of Imam Hussein at Karbala 
in Turkish Arabia. They are sometimes constructed of such valuable materials as ivory, ebony, or sandalwood, 
or the precious metals, but more often of bamboo, tinsel, mica, and paper, and frequently show much ingenuity in 
decoration, and when lighted up upon the night before the great day are inspected by crowds of enthusiastic admirers, 
who compare them critically with other ¢azzyahs in the town, or with those of past years, hence there is much 
rivalry amongst the artists who make them. 


On the seventh day of the Moharram or Mehudi ki vat, figures of the Burak, or horse on which Mahomed 
is said to have ascended to heaven, are brought out. Ajmere being the seat of a celebrated Mahomedan shrine, 
is, of course, famous for the beauty of its ¢azzyahs. 


The Hindu toy-makers hold a kind of show of their wares at Jeypore on the Sanjd-ka-meld, or evening fair of 
the fifteenth of the dark half of Asoj, or September-October. Some of these exhibitions are very ingenuous. At 
one recently held by Kishna Pujari, in his temple near the Ghat gate of Jeypore, a street front, with houses of 
many stories, constructed of Pannz grass (Andropagan muricatus) pith, mica, and paper, was exhibited, In front 
of it a garden of similar materials was laid out. Trees, on which were placed, at proper intervals, models of birds 
in their branches ; papier mache figures of men and animals were distributed about the paths. Some such display 
was shewn to Taverniert and his friends when they passed through Rajputana in the time of Aurangzeb. 


JEWELLERY.—The Ajmere jeweller is not noted for his special skill ; nevertheless, I once came into contact 
with one of the fraternity, who was making and selling hair ornaments composed of gold of that beautiful rich 
orange or ruddy hue which one so rarely sees. | have made many enquiries as to the mode of producing this 
colour, and | understand that it is superficial only, and-is effected by careful firing. It can be done by heating 
the yellow gold, with a paste of acetate of copper, cream of tartar and salt; or by electro-gilding when the whole 
node is in the plating solution ; but these processes are not used in the case in point. { 


At Pushkar, during fair time, sets of brass moulds for making the more common forms of silver ornaments by 


hammering are sold in large quantities. In this manner the well-known patterns find their way to remote parts of 
India. 


Many new designs and fashions in a similar way are brought to Ajmere, for not only does it possess in 
Pushkar a source of great attraction to the Hindu pilgrim, but the Urs Mela, a religious festival held in honour of 
Khwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti, a great Mahomedan saint, draws, for six days each year, immense numbers of 
followers of the prophet from all parts of India to the Durgah, his shrine in Ajmere. The average attendance at 
the latter fair is about 20,000, and at Pushkar it amounts to as many as 100,000. At the Ajmere gathering 
pedlars’ ware only is disposed of ; whereas, at Pushkar there is a good deal of merchandise sold, and a great 
horse fair is also held. In this way great facilities, one would think, should be afforded for the interchange of 
artistic ideas ; and the opportunities are by no means new, as the Khwaja Sahib, as the great Mussalman saint is 
familiarly termed, died in a.p. 1235, and the Pushkar Lake has been holy for many centuries. . It is mentioned in 
the Purans, and one of its temples—that of Varaha, or the boar incarnation of Vishnu—is spoken of by Chand 
Bardai, the bard of Prithi Raj, king of Ajmere and Delhi, who fell in the defence of the latter city at the battle of 
Tirairi, near Thanesar, in a.p. 1193. The iconoclastic Aurangzeb, however, destroyed this and many other 
venerable shrines—the forerunners of those which now surround the margin of the lake, whose bottom, according 
to the legend, is in Pata/, or the lower world.§ 


Many of the forms of jewellery in use in Ajmere are those well known in the adjacent native States of Mar- 
war, Kishengarh and Jeypore. The compiler of the Exhibition Catalogue notes that the Ajmere jewellery is 


* The worship of Brahma is interdicted in the present age of the Kali Yug for a fault he committed. There are, however, temples dedicated to him at Pushkar, 
Onkarnath, and other places. ' 

+ Or Bernier, I forget which. 

} A rather large percentage of copper alloy is said to be necessary. 

§ Modern scepticism has fathomed it with a pole. 
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inferior to that of Delhi or Jeypore. It is, therefore, hardly worth while entering into a lengthy description of it 
here. The poorer classes, including the aboriginal Mers and Meenas, wear many ornaments of base metal, and so 
preserve old forms, but there is nothing very special about them. 

Charms of different kinds are worn on the upper arm, or as pendants to necklaces. One or two are of local 
interest and manufacture—as, for example, that which bears the figure of Tejaji, the Jat hero. Nearly all people 
of this caste wear the charm in the hope of preventing snakebites from proving fatal. The shrine of Teja is in 
Kishengarh, at a short distance from Ajmere. He was a Jat, who lived about one hundred and seventy years 
ago. He used every day to supply milk to a snake, but on one occasion he forgot this duty, and, according to 
the legend, was told by the snake that he must be bitten. He agreed, on condition that he should first be allowed 
to visit his father-in-law, but was wounded in endeavouring to rescue his relation’s village cattle from robbers. 
On his return, so severe were his wounds that the snake could only find a clean spot on his tongue on which to 
bite. Teja, of course, soon died, and is now worshipped in the form of a man on horseback, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, and a snake biting his tongue. Legends such as these form subjects for worship, artistic represent- 
ation, and endless conversation. Mahomedan children wear silver charms, or small boxes in which are enclosed 
pieces of paper written over with cabalistic signs or verses from the Koran. In Ajmere and the surrounding 
districts, pious Hindus, especially rich Banias and other followers of Vishnu, have their necklaces adorned with 
gold plates, on which are enamelled copies of the footprints of Nathji, a form of Krishna, the lord of Nathdwarra 
in Meywar, a famous shrine just across the border. __. 

Art Manuractures IN Metat.—The compiler of the 1886 Exhibition Catalogue writes as follows :— 
Metal Manufacture.—‘ There is not much to report, the metal manufactures of Delhi, Moradabad, and Jeypore 
are imported here in such large quantities that the indigenous manufactures are dying out.” 

Ajmere was frequently the residence of powerful Mahomedan sovereigns or their deputies. It is the seat of 
two famous Islamite shrines, and, as a consequence, there is a large Mussalman population, who support gold and 
silver thread and lace makers, chiefly men of their own faith. These keep up communication, as of old, with 
Delhi, where the best workmen in these materials reside. Of embroiderers in the precious metals there are, 
however, few, as there is not much demand for their work. Artists of these classes still cling about old Imperial 
Mussalman capitals; as, for example, at Burhanpore in the Central Provinces, where beautiful gold lace and 
textiles interwoven with thread of the precious metals are still made. 

Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufacture. When recently an influential Ajmere banker 
desired to prepare a grand series of models of the city, which Indra, the king of the Celestials, gave as a present 
to Rakhabdeo, the first of the Jain lords and the ancestor of the Rajput solar race of kings, he was compelled to 
have the work done in Jeypore. A short account of this will be found in Part XII of the Journal of Indian Art. 
The model—which, when completed, is to cost about a lakh of rupees—will be exhibited in a temple in Ajmere, 
and will, no doubt, be a source of great attraction and wealth to the shrine in these days, when pilgrims come by 
rail so easily such enormous distances, for what appears to be to the outside world so little. 

Arms.—Shields of considerable local repute are made at Shahpura, the seat of a tributary Raja who holds the 
Perganah of Phulia from Ajmere, and possesses other estates as a Meywar noble under the Rana of Oodeypore, 
of whose family he is an offshoot. The Ajmere property was granted to his ancestor by the Emperor Shahjehan, 
and in all probability the shield maker was brought by him from Delhi. When once a man takes service in a 
small court in this way he establishes a claim which is disallowed with difficulty, even when his descendants are no 
longer worthy of his reputation, nor even acquainted with his business. They are, however, usually careful to 
keep up some knowledge of their ancestral employment. Under these circumstances, however, it becomes 
extremely difficult to decide where a particular art was first practised. The Shahpura shields are of leather or 
papier mache, and often have painted upon them figures of animals and sporting or war subjects. 

Art Manuractures 1n Woop, Ivory, &c.—The following extract from the Exhibition Catalogue gives all 
that is of importance under this head :—Wood Manufactures —The turners of Ajmere are chiefly employed in 
making rosaries, combs, &c., of sandalwood, which are purchased in large quantities by the pilgrims who resort to 
the Durgah Khwaja Sahib. The carpenters generally work in éaéu/ wood, which is the only suitable material 
procurable in the district. Jvory Manufactures“ Ivory bangles, &c., are made by the turners of Ajmere. 
Lacquered wares consist chiefly of bangles (commonly called churzs); they are made of a style similar to the 
Delhi make, though inferior to it in workmanship.” Like the shrine of the great goddess Diana of Ephesus of 
old, the mosque of the Khwaja Sahib must provide its votaries with memorials of a visit to the sacred spot, hence 
the presence of the rosary makers. 

The manufacturers of ivory bangles are, perhaps, the lineal descendants of those who carved such ornaments 
for the inhabitants of the country in early Hindu and even in Buddhist times, for I have discovered fragments of 
similar articles in the ruins of old Sambhur, forty miles distant, which was ruled by members of the family of 
Prithi Raj Chohan, the lord of Ajmere, seven centuries ago, and, judging from other relics, by Buddhists at a still 
earlier date. The head quarters of this industry are, however, 100 miles away in Marwar at Pali, formerly the 
great trade emporium of all the west, and still a place of considerable importance. 


ep oe 
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The following 13 plates illustrate the first portion of this monograph on Ajmere, which will be continued in 
the next number of the Yournal of Indian Art :—NO. 1.—THE EMPEROR JEHANGIR. NO. 2.—BATHING PLACES ON THE 
EDGE OF THE HOLY LAKE AT PUSHKAR. NO. 3.—THE MAYO COLLEGE AT AJMERE, WITH STATUE OF LORD MAYO. NO. 4.— 
COLOURED MARBLES. NO. 5.—RUDDY GOLD JEWELLERY. NO. 6,—SHIELD. NO. 7.—CHARMS, ENAMEL ON GOLD ; 
METAL MOULDS ; WOOD COMB. NO. 8.—WOOD COMBS AND MAHOMEDAN ROSARIES. NO. 9.—IVORY BRACELET WITH GOLD 
PLATE ; SET OF IVORY BRACELETS. NO. 10.—PORTIONS OF IVORY AND LAC BRACELETS, STUDDED WITH PEARLS AND 
OTHER GEMS. NO. II.—LAC BRACELETS ARRANGED ON PADS FOR SALE. NO. I12.— SETS OF UNBROKEN BRACELETS. 
NO. 13.—LAC BRACELETS BEFORE THEY ARE BROKEN UP INTO SEPARATE RINGS. 
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R. JOHN FORBES WATSON, M.A., M.D., LL.D., &c., born in Scotland in 1827, graduated at the 

University of Aberdeen. Previous to his appointment to the East India Company’s medical service in 

1850, he prepared himself, by a special chemico-physiological course of studies at London and Paris, for 

the investigation of the influence of food and climate on the human body, with the view of supplying a scientific 

basis to the sanitary and dietary regulations of the Army and ‘Prisons, as well as with the view of furthering the 
agriculture and commerce of India, with which he has never ceased to be connected. 


He threw himself into these researches with all the nervous eagerness of his ardent temperament. During the 
years spent in Ahmednuggur, Bombay, and Sind, he became, as it were, an ambulant laboratory, pressing everything 
and everybody into the service of science. His journals for that period show minute meteorological records, with 
the introduction of many novel features, and corresponding physiological observations on himself, his servants, and 
the soldiers under his charge. Extensive collections of soils and alimentary substances were made. Food, breath, 
and whatever could throw light on the practical questions he wished to solve, were weighed, measured, analysed : 
from the first awakening in the morning to the last moment of the day’s work at night. No wonder that under 
such an exhausting strain his health gave way, and he had to return to England. Already these earlier years 
strike the keynote of his whole life: the application of scientific methods to practical purposes, and a peculiar 
comprehensiveness in the co-ordination of the results of the varied special researches to the same common practical 
end. His appointment in 1858 to the office of Reporter on the Products of India and Director of the India Museum, 
rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Royle, afforded a fuller scope for the carrying out of his plans. 


The duties of his office bringing him in contact with the commercial and manufacturing classes interested in 
India, the connection with the almost unbroken series of International Exhibitions—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Vienna 1873, South Kensington 1870-4—all contributed to develop that natural bent of his mind to comprehen- 
siveness of grasp, combined with scientific definiteness of action, already noticeable in his Indian career. The idea 
which from the first loomed in his mind was to render not only each exhibition, but especially the India Museum, 
a picture of India in all its varied aspects—scientific, commercial, artistic and ethnological—to present an epitome 











of all the information required to enablé the savant, the administrator, or the merchant to derive immediate and 
tangible benefit from the inspection, and to create a focus of Indian research, enquiry, and popularisation. 


The mere enumeration of the varied lines of work carried out by him, either alone or in conjunction with others, 
is the best illustration of the spirit which he brought to this task. In addition to the investigations of Indian soils 
and food-grains already started during his stay in India, he takes up the threads of Dr. Royle’s investigations on 
the fibrous substances of India, and embodies his results in lectures before the Society of Arts on “Cotton and 
the Commerce of India,” on “ The Chief Fibre-yielding Plants of India,” as well as in the Reports on the Man- 
chester ginning and spinning trials carried out under his superintendence in 1871 and 1874, in Reports on the 
Rhea fibre, &c. To the same class of work belong Reports on the Cultivation of Tobacco in India; as well 
as one of his last pieces of official work, the Report on Indian Wheat (1878), which afforded the first trustworthy 
estimate of the extraordinary facilities existing in India for the supply of that article; and the views contained in 
which, although at the time considered extravagant by many statisticians, have since been fully borne out by the 
prodigious growth of the exports of wheat from India. . The work on the ‘‘ Costume and Textile Manufactures of 
India” (1867), followed by an exhaustive collection of plates and samples, shows another line struck out by 
his department and its photographic and chromo-lithographic branch at Peckham. This publishing branch was 
organized in order to bring out the work on the “ People of India,” edited by Dr. Forbes Watson in connection 
with Sir John Kaye and Col. Meadows Taylor. This was only the first of a long series of important works so 
brought out, such as Prof. Goldstucker’s edition of the great Sanskrit grammar, ‘‘ Mahabhashya,” Dr. James 
Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” Lieut. Cole’s “Kashmir,” Breek’s “ Nilgiri Tribes,” Carter’s ‘‘ Leprosy,” 
Dr. Burgess’ “ Archzological Surveys of Western India,” and others.. 


But it is not on account of work done in any special branch that Dr. Forbes Watson will stand forth in the 
future in no mean rank among that gallery of Indian worthies who, for a century from the days of Colebrook, 
Prinsep and Sir William Jones have been intermediaries between India and European civilisation, and the number 
and generous enthusiasm of whom casts a moral spell over India which contributes at least as much to the 
stability of our Eastern empire as the excellence of our administration or the vigour of our arms. In every 
special line of investigation Dr. Forbes Watson had predecessors and fellow-workers. He was but taking up 
old problems and bringing to their treatment the improved scientific methods and resources of the day. He 
was an originator and a bold innovator, not in any special line of studies, but in the fact that all these special 
lines converged to a common end. Whatever he did accomplish were but steps and preparations to something 
greater which was his final aim. The work done afforded but samples, as it were, of the great and systematic 
action which, in his opinion, a well appointed and well equipped institution could undertake. In his opinion 
nothing but organization was wanted to quicken, to a surprising extent, the hitherto desultory process of bringing 
European knowledge to bear upon Indian problems, and of enlisting the sympathies and interests of the people of 
England in the welfare of India. So much had already been accomplished, partly by the action of private explorers, 
partly by Government, that little remained but to harvest, as it were, the fruits prepared. by previous exertions. 


His whole life has been one great struggle towards rendering the Institution under his charge an intermediary 
between the East and West, a living bond between England and India, and it exemplifies in a striking manner 
both the advantages and disadvantages of that comprehensive spirit which was his principal characteristic. A’ 
specialist is more or less his own master. On the beaten track he follows, on the limited field which he selects, 
he can leave the mark of his mind and a full record of his life. The organiser, the man whose aim it is to direct 
and control the work of specialists to one common purpose, is dependent upon public support. He must be 
judged not merely by what he has done, but what he has tried to do. It is too often the fate of a pioneer to 
catch, from afar only, the glimpse of the promised land to which all his steps were directed, and to leave the actual 
conquest to his successors. It is his glory and his curse that he seldom has the opportunity of carrying out the 
ideas which he has originated. And Dr. Forbes Watson has nobly pioneered in the field of work which he made the 
purpose of his life ; and although it is hardly ten years since he gave up his appointment, he can already experience 
both satisfaction and mortification at the thought that the ideas to the realization of which he devoted himself, 
were not vain shadows but substantial realities, and.that though it was not given to him to embody them in 
practice himself, he was the first to lay the track which others are already following. 


The idea of Trade and Commercial Museums, which he pioneered in a lecture delivered at the Society of 
Arts in 1867, and to the propagation of which he devoted unremitting attention, is analogous to the appliances for 
commercial education which are now being introduced in Germany and all over the Continent, and in which England, 
by adopting his proposals, might have achieved a priority. His proposal for an “Industrial Survey of India,” 
(1872), which was the guiding motive for most of the work done by his department, such as the “Index to the 
Native and Scientific Names of Indian and Economic Products,” is now being carried out piecemeal in certain 
parts of India, but without that comprehensiveness which would so much increase its usefulness. His proposals, 
twelve years ago, for the erection of an Imperial Museum for the Colonies and India, in connection with an 
Institute for lecture, enquiry and teaching, together with the persistent endeavours to popularize that idea in 
England, India and the Colonies, may fairly be regarded as having prepared the ground for the “ Imperial 
Institute,” which is now rising at South Kensington as a memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee. The arguments and 
statistical facts* adduced by him years ago as to the moral and material influence, and the special features of the 
connection between England and its colonies and dependencies, have since become commonplaces of political 
argument. Though Dr. Forbes Watson is not personally connected with the new Institution, which realizes, 
though in a somewhat modified shape, so much of what he was striving for, the experiences and ideas, as 
recorded in his numerous publications on the proper function of Exhibitions and Museums, will prove a mine of 
suggestions for the practical carrying out of its important purposes, and may have a share in contributing to 
the success of an Institution which all friends of the Imperial idea must desire to advance with all the means in 
their power. All divergencies of opinion as to executive details cease in face of accomplished facts, and as the 
walls of the new monumental Institution rise from their foundations and bring the time near when it will be able 
to exert its beneficial action, it will be recognised that one of the chief things accomplished by Dr. Forbes 
Watson was to have first aroused the public opinion of the whole Empire to the paramount advantages which 
can be derived from an Institution representing and symbolizing all the glories and resources of that Empire. 


* «The Imperial Museum for India and the Colonies,” 1876. ‘On the measures required for the efficient working of the India Museum and Library, with 
suggestions for the foundation in connection with them of an Indian Institute for enquiry, lecture, and teaching,” 1874. “On the character of the Colonial and 
Indian trade of England contrasted with her foreign trade,” (Proceedings Royal Colonial Institute, 1878). 

















SYNOPSIS OF DR. FORBES WATSON’S LIFE AND WORK. 


FIRST PERIOD.—Born 1827. Son of Aberdeenshire farmer. In training for farmer till passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill 
made it look as if farming would be a “ very bad business ’’ in future. 


SECOND PERIOD. EDUCATION AND PREPARATION FOR INDIAN CAREER.—Master of Arts (1847) and Doctor of Medicine 
(1848) of King’s College and University Aberdeen. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England (1848). Student at Guy’s 
and afterwards in Paris during cholera there in 1849. Carried out chemico-physiological experiments on influence of food on the 
body, bearing on after investigations during voyage to, and in India. Leading idea: exact determination of influence of food and 
climate on human body, and ofits relation to the soil. For purpose of this investigation took chemical and other appliances to India. 


THIRD PERIOD. VOYAGE TO, AND SERVICE IN, INDIA.—Commission of Assistant Surgeon, Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay Medical Service, dated 31st August, 1850,on which date left England in charge of upwards of 200 of Company’s troops. 
Series of observations on effects on body of food and temperature made during voyage, and, with approval of authorities, continued 
in India. Served with Artilleryat Ahmednuggur, and Sind Horse at Khangur, now Jacobabad. Prosecution of physical and meteoro- 
logical experiments, collection and examination of soils, food, and other products, resulting in accumulation of mass of facts. Appoint- 
ment of Assistant Surgeon to the Jamsetjee Hospital, and of Lecturer on Physiology at the Grant Medical College. Did duty for six 
months as Professorof Medicine and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine during absence ot Professor of Medicineand Principal of the College. 
Continued researches in addition to duties of appointments. Loss of health and return to England on sick leave. Left India May, 1853. 


FOURTH PERIOD. LEAVE IN ENGLAND.—Student at School of Mines, 1854-5. Examination of the sanitary and other arrange- 
ments of Prisons, Hospitals, and Lunatic Asylums. Association with Stenhouse in investigation into the sanitary applications of 
charcoal. Publication of pamphlet of the subject and on Ventilation in 1855.* Selection for appointment of Ist Class Staff- 
Surgeon in Turkish Contingent in same year, and relinquishment from illness... Recovery and proposal to Court of Directors to 
undertake an investigation into the nutritive value of the food-grains of India, and of the food of troops at sea. Appointment 
to this duty in March, 1857, and special laboratory fitted up and staff of assistants engaged. Results obtained to end of year 
published in paper “On the Food-Grains of India,” read before the Society of Arts and awarded its silver medal. Continuation 
of the investigation in 1858 and its extension to other products, and to a variety of food substances in their cooked as well as 
natural state. Same year (1858) published pamphlet “ On the Development of the Resources of India.” 

FIFTH PERIOD. APPOINTMENT IN ENGLAND.—In November, 1858, appointed by Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) Reporter 
on the Products of India and |Director of the India Museum, in succession to Dr. Royle, who died in 1857. tDuties and work 
done in fulfilment.—(1) “To act as the Referee of the Secretary of State for India in Council on all questions connected with 
Indian products and manufactures, as well as on other subjects on which it is expected that he will be able to supply the requisite 
information.” Under this head numerous official papers on Indian products and manufactures, the Archzological Survey of 
India, and a variety of other subjects, were written in reply to references from the Revenue and other departments at the India 
Office, as also from the Government of India, and subsequently often published by it in India. 


(2) “ To bring under the consideration of the Secretary of State for India in Council such measures as may, from his official 
experience, appear to him calculated to extend the commercial relations of India with this and other countries ; or to promote in 
India the knowledge of her own productions, and the means required for their development ; as also to obtain information regard- 
ing the productions of other countries, with the view of bringing to notice such as may appear to be available either for intro- 
duction into India, or for manufacture there.’ Under this head comes (1) the proposal in 1872 for an Industrial Survey of India 
submitted in the following printed documents : ‘“‘ The Industrial Survey of India, and the measures required to make its results 
available for the purposes of commerce,” Part I. pp. 206, Part II. pp. 640, with the following separate appendices : (a) “‘ Estimate 
of the expenditure required for carrying out the Industrial Survey of India ;” (6) “ Memorandum referring to the objections which 
may be made to the proposed Industrial Survey ;” (c) “ Note showing the differences between the present administrative statistics, 
the Trade Returns, the new Gazetteer, and the proposed Industrial Survey ;” final document on same subject, “ Review of the 
proposed measures for the practical execution of the Industrial Survey of India.” (2) “ On the organization in India of a depart- 
ment for the promotion of agriculture and commerce distinct from the Revenue Department, with an appendix on the establish- 
ment of experimental farms in India,” submitted in March, 1874. (3) “ Memorandum indicating the statistical work in progress 
in India, and the amount and character of that to be done at the India Office.” 

(3) “ To answer inquiries from persons in this country and in India practically interested in Indian products or manufactures, 
or in materials suited for introduction into India.” A yearly average of 2,000 communications written, and from 500 to 800 
interviews given, to persons requiring information on the above, amounting in all to over 40,000 communications, and upwards 
of 12,000 interviews during the 21 years of existence of appointment. 


(4) “ To supply information regarding Indian products and manufactures by means of works and lectures, and to bring to 
notice any measures in which the public may be interested, which may have been suggested or adopted for the development of 
trade with or in India.” Works, &c.:—(1) “On the Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India,” 1868 ; (2) 
“Index to the. Native and Scientific Names of Indian and other Eastern economic Plants and Products,” 1868 ; (3) ‘‘ On Cotton 
Gins and on the Cleaning and Quality of Indian Cotton,” 1878 ; (4) “On the cultivation and preparation of Tobacco in India ;” 
(5) ‘‘ On the preparation and use of Rheea Fibre,” 1875 ; (6) ‘‘On Indian Wheat,” 1879; (7) ‘On the Illustration of the Archaic 
Architecture of India,” 1869 ; (8) “On the extension of the knowledge of Indian Manufactures and Indian Art in decoration,” 
1870. Papers, as follows, read at the Society of Arts:—(g) “On the Growth of Cotton in India ;” (10) ‘‘ On the Chief Fibre- 
yielding Plants of India ;” (11) “On Rheea Fibre ;” and (12) ‘‘ On the extension of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
India, and on the development of the resources of both countries by means of trade museums.” Lectures and addresses on Indian 
products and manufactures delivered on various occasions in Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, Glasgow, Dundee, &c. 

(5) ‘“‘ To procure and send out seeds and plants suitable for cultivation in India ; and to receive thence and distribute seeds, 
&c., likely to prove of interest or of use in Europe.” In addition to seeds (chiefly of culinary vegetables) supplied annually for 
soldiers’ gardens in India, large quantities of cotton, Carolina rice, and other seeds were forwarded for experimental growth, 
together with large numbers of mulberry, fruit and other trees from the south of Europe. Of seeds, chiefly of the Deodara and 
other Himalayan pines, received from India, thousands of packets were yearly distributed. 

(6) “ As Director of the India Museum, to administer its resources so that they shall supply power to the machinery which, 
through his department, has been created for the purpose of promoting trade between the East and West, and for developing the 
resources of India through the extension of a knowledge of her products and manufactures.”{ Done.—(1) Work on the Textile 
Manufactures of India, from materials supplied from stores of the India Museum, each copy consisting of 20 volumes, containing 
700 working samples, presented by the Secretary of State to the chief seats of commerce in this country, and also distributed in 
India,§ so.as, from the system of identical samples and numbers adopted, to facilitate direct commercial transactions by enabling mer- 
chants, agents or others to readily refer to the goods required, thus providing a practical example of the system advocated in the paper 
on the establishment of Trade Museums read before the Society of Arts in February, 1868. (2) Another and similarly arranged 


* “On the Sanitary Applications of Charcoal and on Ventilation.” By J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D. Bombay Army. Madden, London, 1855. 

tQuoted from official (printed) document, entitled, “‘ Memorandum relative to the duties of the office of Reporter on the Products of India, India Office, 20th Feb. 1871.” 

t “ The first duty of that officer is to take care of the Museum, which is not a mere museum of curiosity, nor even primarily a museum intended for the 
advancement of science, but the reservoir, so to speak, that supplies power to a machinery created for the purpose of developing the resources of India, and promoting 
trade between the Eastern and Western empires of Her Majesty, to the great advantage of both.”—Extract from memorandum, dated 13th February, 1869, by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff (then Mr. Grant-Duff), when Under Secretary of State for India. 

§ In this country—to Belfast, Bradford, G w, Halifax, Huddersfield, Macclesfield, Manchester, Preston and Liverpool ; as also to the Industrial Museum 
of Scotland in a and to that of Ireland in in; and at the same time identical sets were deposited for reference in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
‘Lahore, Kurrachee, and Nagpore. 





‘ 


work on “ The Textile Manufactures of India,” to consist, as originally designed, of 1000 specimens and 240 coloured plates, 
supplying an almost exhaustive series of examples of the high art in textile decoration for which India is famous. £3,800, at 
#150 a copy, were subscribed for this work by the places noted below.* It was delivered in parts, and about three-fourths of it, 
viz.: 720 samples and 140 photo-chromo-lithographic plates, in 16 large volumes, had been completed and delivered, when its | 
production was stopped in consequence of the breaking up of the India Museum at the end of 1879. (3) Large collections were 
supplied from the India Museum for the Exhibitions which took place in Derby, Dublin, Manchester, London, Leeds and Wol- 
verhampton in this country ; and to New Zealand and British Guiana ; also to the Philadelphia Exhibition and the University of 
Virginia in America ; while smaller collections were sent from it to Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield, Belfast, 
Preston, Pendleton, Bolton, Dublin, and Edinburgh. The Museum likewise supplied the means of illustrating the papers read at 
the Society of Arts, and the lectures delivered at the places mentioned under the 4th head above. The foregoing shows the 
manner in which-the India Museum was made to act as the “reservoir” that supplied no inconsiderable portion of the power 
required for the due fulfilment of the duties of the Reporter on the Products of India. In 1877 the following effort was made in 
the same direction. In that year sanction was given for the preparation of a complete series of Indian commercial raw products— 
of about 4,000 samples—for Glasgow, the Town Council of which had voted £460 for the appliances required for their proper 
exhibition, under the conditions stated in the paper entitled, “ Proposed distribution of collections of Indian products prepared 
for the purpose of forming 7rade Museums,’ accompanied with plates and tables of statistics, &c., illustrating the sources, and 
supplying an epitome of all the scientific and commercial information available with regard to them. Samples sufficient to make 
up 50 or more of such collections were prepared, and the various appliances for their exhibition devised, when the India Museum 
was broken up, and a project which would have widely extended the knowledge of Indian products in this country, as well as in 
India itself, came to an untimely end. 


(7) “ Directing the whole of the operations in the photo-lithographic establishment, which, for want of room in the Museum, 
was set up at Peckham.” This branch of the department, established at the instance of Dr. Forbes Watson, furnished the means 
of illustrating the Arts and Manufactures, as well as the People, the Religion, the Literature, Antiquities and Architecture, &c., 
of India. The following are some of the works, the illustrations for which were produced in Dr. Forbes Watson’s time by his able 
and indefatigable assistant, Mr. W. Griggs, and by whom the establishment has been since kept up, greatly to the advantage of 
both India and England :—(1) “ The Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India ;” (2) the 140 beautiiully executed 
photo-chromo-lithographic plates for the new work on the Textile Manufactures of India, referred to under the last head ; (3) 
‘The People of India,” with upwards of 400 illustrations, in 8 vols.; (4) two editions of Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship;” 
(5) Cole’s “Archeology of Kashmir and (6) of Muttra;” (7) Burgess’s numerous “ Reports on the Archeology of Western 
India ;” (8) large maps 7” relief of India; (g) Breek’s “Nilagiri Tribes ;’’ (10) Carter’s “ Leprosy in India ;” and the great Sanscrit 
Grammar, ‘‘ The Mahabhaysha,” consisting of 4,700 pages (all reproduced in fac-simile), dating its origin from about the middle 
of the second century before Christ, and regarded by the late Professor Goldstucker (under whose immediate superintendence 
this copy was produced) as perhaps the most important philological work in existence. 

In addition to the duties fulfilled under the various heads above mentioned, Dr. Forbes Watson was Chief Commissioner for 
India, and Director of the Indian Departments of International Exhibitions, London 1862, Paris 1867, and Vienna 1873, as also 
of the series of annual International Exhibitions (1870-1 and 2) at South Kensington. (Commander of the Order of Francis 
Joseph of Austria, for services in connection with the Vienna Exhibition.) He edited complete descriptive catalogues 
of each of these Exhibitions, and in a series of letters in the Zzmes of 28th and 30th December, 1872, and gth June, 1874, he 
showed the defects in the past, and indicated the true function and possible influence of future Exhibitions. 


(A) Papers advocating the establishment of a properly organized and situated India Museum and Library.—(1) “On the 
measures required for the efficient working of the India Museum and Library, with suggestions for the foundation, in connection 
with them, of an Indian Institute for Enquiry, Lecture and Teaching,” 1874 (2000 copies printed and distributed for official and 
other purposes). (2) “On the establishment, in connection with the India Museum and Library, of an Indian Institute for 
Lecture, Enquiry and Teaching; its influence on the promotion of Oriental studies in England ; on the progress of higher 
education among the natives of India ; and on the training of candidates for the Civil Service of India.” Paper read at the 
Oriental Congress which assembled in London in 1874, and of which 4000 copies were printed and distributed. (3) “ On the India 
Museum Question. Paper read at the Society of Arts in April, 1875. (4) “ The India Museum and Library.” Submitted to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in March, 1877, and gives a complete resumé of the whole of the proposals regarding the 
proposed Colonial as well as the India Museum up to that time. (5) ‘‘ Proposal (with plans) for the establishment of an India 
Museum and Library, on the site of the old Board of Control, together with a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, in which 
a last appeal was made to avert, if possible, the breaking up of the India Museum. 


(B) Papers advocating the establishment of an Imperial Museum for the Colonies and India.—(1) ‘The Imperial Museum 
for India and the Colonies,” 1876. Of this pamphlet upwards of 12,000 copies were sent to leading men and Institutions through- 
out the Empire. All the principal chambers of commerce, every chief town, the Royal Colonial Institute, and other Associations 
in this country, memorialized Her Majesty’s Government in favour of the proposals in this pamphlet, and these met with the 
support of the press in every part of the Empire. (2) ‘“ Proposal (with plans) to purchase the site and partially erected buildings 
of the proposed National Opera House on the Thames Embankment for a Colonial Museum ; and estimate of the cost of the 
building and its maintenance,” 1878. (3) “On the character of the Colonial and Indian Trade of England contrasted with her 
Foreign Trade.” Read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute in 1878, and in which the political significance and 
commercial importance of the proposed Imperial Museum is referred to. (4) “On the proposed Imperial Institute,” Jan. 2nd, 
1887. A last and futile attempt to obtain the reversal of a foregone conclusion. 


SIXTH PERIOD.—After breaking up of departmentand retirement at the end of 1879,in 1881-2 returned to India (28 years having 
passed since leaving it in 1853). visited many of the principal towns and places in the country, repeated experiments on points 
showing influence of climate on the body, and carried out a series of trials in the Southern Mahratta country with cotton gins, &c. 

SEVENTH AND LAST PERIOD.—Utilizing the “leavings.” Preparing for press—‘“ Fibres and Fibre-yielding Plants,” by 
J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.C.S. and F.L.S., &c, late Reporter on the Products of India, and C. E, Collyer, 
for upwards of twenty years one of the principal fibre-brokers of the city of London. 


t Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Bristol, Coventry, Halifax, Leicester, Manchester, Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, and South Kensington in England ; 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee in Scotland ; and Berlin, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hesse, Mulhouse, and Vienna on the Continent. 

































































: NO. I.—-THE EMPEROR JEHANGIR, WHO WHEN AT AJMERE, GAVE AUDIENCE TO SIR T. ROE, THE AMBASSADOR OF 
KING JAMES I, OF ENGLAND TO THE GREAT MOGHAL, 
From an old painting belonging to the Maharaja of Jeypore. 
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NO. 4.>—SPECIMENS OF COLOURED MARBLE FOUND NEAR AJMERE. 
Painted by Ram Gopal, Jeypore. 
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NO. 6.—SHIELD MADE BY KHUDA BUX, OF SHAHPURA. (@) SIDE VIEW OF BOSS. 
AJMERE. 
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AJMERE. 


(6-7) MAHOMEDAN ROSARIES. 
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NO. 9.—(1) IVORY BRACELET WITH GOLD PLATE. (2) A SET OF IVORY BRACELETS. (3-4) COLOURED IVORY BRACELETS. 
AJMERE. 
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NO. 10.—(I-2) PORTIONS OF IVOI 
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NO. 12.—-LAC MUTHIAS OR SETS OF BRACELETS ARRANGED ON PADS FOR SALE, 


AJMERE. 











NO. 12.—LAC MUTHIAS OR SETS OF BRACELETS BEFORE THEY ARE BROKEN UP INTO SEPARATE RINGS, 
AJMERE. 











NO. 13—(i) SET OF SEPARATE LAC BRACELETS ARRANGED ON A PAD FOR SALE. (2-3) MUTHIAS OR SETS OF 
UNBROKEN BRACELETS. AJMERE. 
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THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
OF AJMERE-MERWARRA. 


BY 
SURGEON-MAJOR T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, M.R.A.S. anv M.A.S.B. 
Honorary SECRETARY JEYPORE MuseEvus. 





LapipaRIES) Work. MINERAL Resources.—There used to be a moderate trade in garnets, which are found 
in small quantities near Kekri and other places in Ajmere ; but of late the extensive working in Jeypore territory 
of mines, which yield far better and larger stones, has almost extinguished the industry. 


Mica is found in the district, but not at present of sufficiently good quality or size to be worth exportation. 


Mr. Hacket, of the Geological Survey of India, in a paper on the useful minerals of the Aravali region 
(Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. X11. Part 4, 1880) notes the existence of the following minerals in or 
near Ajmere :— 

CoprEr.— Gugra, 4 miles N.N.E. of Ajmere. 
Rajgarh, 10 miles S. of Ajmere. 
Rajaura, near the above. 


Gatena.—Taragarh Hill, Ajmere. 
Ganeshpura, 30 miles south of Ajmere. 


Iron. — Near the Jail, Ajmere. 


Of these, the copper and iron do not appear to have given important results, but the lead mines at the base 
of the Taragarh hill, overlooking the town, yielded large quantities of the mineral, which were sold to the Ajmere 
magazine. The lead is of good quality, but there is now no local demand, and it cannot be sold at as cheap a rate 
as the English article. 


Good building materials abound throughout the district, and stone is used for many purposes for which wood 
is employed in other places. Timber is scarce, the country having been denuded of trees, it is said, in Mahratta 
times. From the above account, it does not appear likely that the mineral resources of the district or its wood 
will prove of much industrial art value beyond the Province. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES.—Beyond the indigenous wants of the people, nothing of importance is made from 
leather, except, perhaps, the amdanis, or portmanteaux of native pattern of red and green leather, which are 
in some repute. 


TextiLes.—A report on Cloth-stamping and Dyeing in Beawar appears in No. XVII (January, 1887) of the 
Fournal of Indian Art. It was written by Captain C. W. Ravenshaw, the Assistant Commissioner. Beawar is the 
most important town in Merwarra, and the chief mart of the cotton trade. It was built by Colonel Dixon in 1835, 
and soon became a thriving place, owing to its position between Marwar and Meywar. ; 


The cloth stampers and dyers came from towns in Marwar; their industry cannot, therefore, with strict 
accuracy, be said to be a speciality of Beawar ; nevertheless, as their ancestors migrated on account of the superior 
trade facilities and protection afforded by British officials, the credit of developing the industry must be assigned 
to their new Joca/e. ‘Captain Ravenshaw’s paper thoroughly exhausts this branch of the subject. The reader is, 
therefore, referred to it for full particulars, and in this place attention will only be drawn to some special points 
connected with the subject. Captain Ravenshaw states that the coarser cloths for stamping come from Jeypore, 
Rajgurh in Ulwar, Rewari in the Delhi district, and Bhurtpur. The finer textiles are English, or from Bombay. 
This observation is important, and coincides with what is observed throughout Northern India. Only the coarser 
local cloths, on account of their cheapness and strength, can hold their own in the market. 


English cloth, until recently, was much liked and sold well, but of late, owing to some extent to its higher 
cost, but mainly on account of the large quantities of heavily sized goods that have found their way to this 
country, the Bombay manufactures are displacing it. Everywhere, however, the cry is that the local industries 
are decaying, but still the last to put out their hands to prevent them from doing so are the people themselves, 
who prefer the novelty, variety, and superior fineness of machine-made goods, as well as the cheapness, to the 
perhaps more durable, but certainly more coarse, productions of their native land. It is only where caste or family 
custom prescribes the use of dress from a certain place, or of a special colour and quality; or where the refined 
taste of Europeans, who can see beauty in hand-made work and design, lead to a fair demand, that an Indian 
textile industry can survive. Fortunately, in some cases, the European manufacturer has not yet learned the 
subtle harmony of colour which will please all eyes, and is not always sufficiently astute to limit the supply of a 
particular pattern or style to a given market ; but he is rapidly even acquiring this special knowledge and ex- 
perience, which must eventually drive his opponents completely from the field. Some time since, the agents of a 
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noted firm, to which an authority attributes the ruin of many textile industries in Persia, flooded the bazars of 
certain Rajput capitals with piece goods of unrivalled cheapness and perfection as regards mechanical design, but 
their sales were small. They found, in fact, that their goods.were too perfect, the patterns were too much alike, 
every rose was like its neighbour, every leaf had its counterpart a few inches distant from it. The cloth was good, 
but the ground lacked a suitable colour, the couleur d’zvotre, which local taste required. Specialists were sent to 
the spot, the defects were discovered, chemists were set to work to discover a chemical which would serve instead 
of the stream which gave the chintzes their peculiar and admired hue ; printing blocks and rollers were deliberately 
defaced and patterns blurred, and now the Indian purchaser cannot distinguish the real article from the counterfeit 
one. Of course, the local industry is perishing, and cannot revive. 


The designs are printed with wooden stamps, which are cut in Marwar. It is curious that in many other 
places such stamps or blocks are made by outsiders. In Jeypore, those used in printing the Sanganir cloths are 
made by the descendants of men who came many generations ago from Multan. They are Shiahs of Persian 
descent—a very significant fact, as it indicates the probable origin of much of the finer cloth printing work in 
Northern India. After all, the design rests with the painter, who sells it to the merchant, who delivers it to the 
carpenter or turner to introduce on blocks ; or the latter purchases it directly from the artists, and then supplies 
the cloth-stamper and dyer. Reference is made to the peculiar virtue of the water of certain places in determining 
the purity and permanence of the colours. To this point sufficient attention has already been drawn, Captain 
Ravenshaw adds that the Chhipas, or print stampers and dyers, are not popular amongst their neighbours, as they 
injure the water supply. Their district is offensive, and in it disease often arises. 


These remarks hardly accord with those of a well-known author, who writes that the Indian handicraftsmen 
‘have polluted no rivers, deformed no pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air.” The fact is, the dyer is a 
nuisance to everyone near him. Some of his proceedings are of the most filthy description, and as they are carried 
on in the open air, it is not to be wondered at that his neighbours avoid him. Full particulars are given in the 
above paper of the composition of the dyes, and of the technical processes of manufacture. 


In the Exhibition Catalogue the following divisions are made of this subject :—Cotton Manufactures.— 
Plain Cloth ; Cotton Printing ; Printing in fugitive colours; Woollen Cloths. The compiler observes that cotton 
is extensively grown in the district, and is largely exported to Bombay. 


*The following articles are made in Ajmere :— 


1.—Pagris or turbans, usually 13 yards long by 10 inches wide. The rural population use the coarse 
country-made kinds, but the better class wear those which are made of English thread, carefully and artistically 
coloured, or interwoven with gold at the ends. Some of the patterns are very beautiful. 


2.—Takri or Reza. Stiff white cloths made from native thread, and used for garments by the peasantry, as 
well as for calico printing, bed covers, and floor cloths. The thread is inferior to that made in the Punjab. 


3.—Saptah. A kind of coarse muslin made from English thread. The Manchester and Bombay muslins 
have, however, almost completely superseded this cloth. 


4.—Khes. As the threads of the weft are entwined alternately with those of the warps, the pattern becomes 


a diagonal one. It is made by Kudz weavers from Bhurtpore and other places, and is chiefly used for sheets or 
chadars, but only by the lower classes, as the thread is coarse. 


5.—Dhoti cloth. A variety of the ¢akrz or veza cloth, used for the waist or loin cloth by people of the better 


class. The English and the Bombay goods have, however, displaced the local as well as the Dacca article 
formerly in use. 


6.—Sust. This is a narrower cotton fabric used only by Mahomedan women for making trousers ; it is dis- 
tinguished by having stripes lengthwise down the piece of a different colour from the groundwork. ‘The commoner 
patterns are dark blue with white stripes or blue with red stripes. The fabric is plain woven. The native fabrics 
are not so conspicuous for regularity of workmanship or softness and fineness of texture as they are for durability. 


7.-—Charkhana. This is also a kind of check sus, the varieties being black and white check or red or: blue. 
It is superior in make to the ordinary szsz. 


Towels, table linen, and certain other cloths are made in the Ajmere Jail. Advantage was taken some time 
since of the presence of a dyer from Kishengarh, who became an inmate of the jail, to employ him in teaching 
others the mode of preparing country veza cloths dyed red with the root of the A/ (Morinda Citrifolia). These 


fabrics are stamped with patterns in a black or dark colour, and are very popular amongst the rural inhabitants 
of Kishengarh and Ajmere. 


Corron Printinc.—The ¢aé77 cloth is largely used for the purpose of printing. The cotton prints of Ajmere 
are far inferior to those of Jeypore, both in purity and brilliancy of dyes. The favourite colour is dark red, the 
main ingredients used being a/ and manjit (Rubia cordifolia). The dyeing is effected by dipping the cloth in a 
boiling solution of the dyes. Varieties of colours are also obtained by the combined use of indigo and turmeric ; 
the colours are generally permanent. Calico printing is done without dipping the cloth in any colouring solution. 
The cloth is stamped and stretched on wooden blocks, on which the floral patterns project in strong relief. They 


are charged with colour and then pressed down on the cloth. The bed covers and printed floor cloths of Nayan- 
agar or Beawar are the best in the district. 


* Notes abridged from the Catalogue. + An illustration is given (No. 20) to show how the stamps are applied. 
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TRANSIENT CoLours.—The principal ingredients used by the dyers of Ajmere are safflower, turmeric, and 
indigo. These colours are particularly remarkable for their excellence, and are much prized throughout 
Rajputana. Native cloth is seldom used, as it is too coarse for colouring purposes ; the cloth in common use is 
English muslin. The varieties of these colours are:—Kaledar orhnt, pamcha, kesarant pila dhanak. The 
design slightly varies in each case, but is almost the same, the ground being coloured black, red, yellow, or azure 
blue, with striped or spotted border, and the field is covered with imitations of plaintain fruit surrounded by small 
squares of various colours. 


The trade in coloured cloth and red pagris is largely carried on in Ajmere. The people of Marwar and 
surrounding native States depend on the dyers of Ajmere for their requirements. The annual exports are put at 
four lakhs. The chunries worn by females are spotted sheets or cloths, with a pattern made by tying up tight 
little knots, so that when the whole is dyed these parts remain uncoloured. Printing in gold and silver leaf is also 
common in this district. 


Woo.Lten Crotu.—There is not much to report on this head. No great care is taken of the wool, which in 
this district is coarser than the Punjab wool, and all that is woven from it is blanketing, generally coarse and 
hard. The Todgarh blankets are the best of the whole. In certain parts of the district, sarzes are made of 
wool, which are used mostly by Jat women. They are woven by the Balae weavers, who are met with in almost 
every village in this district. 


Throughout Rajputana, cloths coloured with fugitive dyes are very popular. It is the custom for both sexes 
of Hindus to wear turbans and dresses of different colours at different seasons or festivals. For example, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Mégh (the Basant Panchami, or festival of Spring), garments of a light pink or 
yellow hue with red spots are worn. On the day of Gangauri, a form of the goddess Parvati, much revered by 
Rajput women, the dresses are dyed red with safflower (Carthamus Tinctorius). In the hot season the lighter 
tints are preferred, and in winter the darker ones. In Jeypore, married women use fugitive colours and lac 
bracelets ; while widows are obliged to wear cocoa-nut bracelets and cloths dyed with permanent colours. In 
Malwa and some parts of Rajputana, as in Oodeypore and Marwar, married women sometimes wear ivory or 
cocoa-nut bracelets, the latter ornamented with gold or silver, and, as a rule, the widows do not use ornaments at 
all. It is very economical to employ transient colours, and the temptation to do so is the stronger because so 
many of them are very beautiful unless long exposed to the sun. The dyes are washed out, and new ones applied 
with the greatest ease, at very trifling expense. Under these circumstances, moreover, it is not to be wondered 
at that the maya rang, or aniline, finds many purchasers, as it yields brilliant colours at cheap rates. 


The chunnies or chunries—cloths dyed in dotted patterns by means of knotting—are very popular in Rajputana. 
The ingenious processes by which they are produced are fully described in Part XV. of the Fournalof /ndian Art. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat what has been written there on the subject. 


Printing in gold or silver leaf on thin textiles is done throughout Rajputana. Ajmere has rather a reputation 
for the use of cheap false metal for this purpose. The leaf is applied in bands round the edges, or the stamped 
pattern on the cloth is re-done over the printed design in metal, which is made to adhere by means of a kind of 
gum. At marriages and the feasts in country gardens, which all classes are so fond of attending, it is almost de 
rigeur to wear garments richly adorned with bands of the precious metals, which may be either in the form of lace 
sewn on the fabric, or be merely stamped on the cloth. 


The following data, taken from the Indian Census Report of 1881, will be of interest :— 


Extract FRoM List oF OccupaTIONs OF MALES IN AJMERE. 





Artists ... as sad 28 | Woollen Cloth Manufacturers ... 32 | Jute Manufacturers... at 63 
Engravers _ eee 1 | Blanket Manufacturers (includes Comb Makers ae — 66 
Scientific Persons ... we 43 Shepherds)... ..- 3573 | Lac Dealers = — 2 
Toy. Makers ies aos 5 | Silk Dealers eu es 38 Horn and Ivory Workers ~ 18 
Goldsmiths ass ic 10 | Shawl Weavers ae as I Leather Workers ... ... 1876 
Sword and Bayonet Makers ... 45 | Cotton Manufacturers ... 626 | Wood Turners sae a 28 
Masons... ae 1411 | Cotton Dealers a ... 714 | Glass Manufacturers a’ 4! 
Carpenters a ... 192 | Calico Dyers a ... 137 | Goldsmiths, &c. ... ... 1383 
Dye Colour Makers ... 1477 | Trimming Makers ... rae 16 | Tin Plate Workers ... me 49 
Firework Makers ... Nee 9 | Mat Makers ie os 18 | Brass Workers iis —, 











The area of Ajmere and Merwarra is 2711 square miles, and the district is somewhat larger than Devonshire, 
while its population is 400 less than that of Derbyshire. The total population is 460,722, with a density of 8 less 
than Switzerland, or 170 to the square mile. It is distributed as follows :— 





MALES. FEMALES. HINDUS. MUSSALMANS. 





248,844. 211,878. 376,029. 57,809. 








It is evident from the list of occupations, and perhaps as much from the omissions as the entries in it, that 
the higher art industries are not much practised in Ajmere. Under these circumstances, the devotion of a mono- 
graph to the description of art work in the district may by some be considered unnecessary, but a moment's re- 
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flection will show that there are many small arts carried on in Rajputana, which may be most fitly noticed in a 
review of the work done in its most central division, which is the seat of the paramount power, and the winter 
head-quarters of its principal official representative, the Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commissioner. 


It is impossible to state, of many of the art industries of India, that they had their origin in the place in 
which they now attain their chief development. Asa rule, the accident of patronage has alone determined the 
home of such industries, and it is only by careful study of their history, and that of the men who are engaged in 
them, and still more of the style of their ornamentation and workmanship, that any clue to their birth and growth 
can be obtained. 


When the Moghul emperors spent a large portion of their time at Ajmere, most of the arts now practised at 
the courts of the different chiefs of Rajputana were, in all probability, confined to the capital, or, at least, the best 
artists and workmen resided there, and these almost to a certainty came with the court from Delhi or Agra, and 
to Delhi, Agra, or Ajmere they would all return, if the greatest art patron and ruling sovereign still resided there. 
The above reasons are quite sufficient for using Ajmere as a peg on which to hang a number of remarks on the 
minor arts of Rajputana. 


Jeypore, April, 1888. 
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NO. 16.—WOMAN’S VEIL (POMCHA). 
NO. 17.—WOMAN’S VEIL (KESARANI FILA). 
NO. 18.—WOMAN’S VEIL (DHANAK). 
NO. I9.—WOODEN STAMPS OR BLOCKS FOR PRINTING. 
NO. 20.—STAMPED CLOTH TO ILLUSTRATE THE MODE OF MAKING. FLOORCLOTHS. 
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NO. 26.—INNER GATE OF THE DURGAH, WITH THE TWO DEGS OR CAULDRONS, AND THE BRASS LAMP FROM CHEETORE. 
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NO. 28.—AKBARI MUSJID IN THE DURGAH. 
NO. 29.—MOSQUE OF SHAH JEHAN, IN THE DURGAH. 
NO. 30.—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THE SHRINE OR TOMB OF MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI, OR THE KWAJI SAHIB. 
NO. 31.—OLD SANDALWOOD DOORS OF THE TOMB OF SHEIKH MOIYUD-DIN CHISTI. 
NO. 32.—THE CHEETORE CANDLESTICK. 














APPENDIX. 


PARTICULARS REGARDING DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF MARBLE AVAILABLE IN THE VICINITY OF AJMERE. 

































































Price, 
rough | * 
dressed | Cost of | Cost of 
perc. ft. | Sawing, |polishing 
Sample | Weight at per per Maximum sizes 
Name of Quarry. No. perc.ft.| Ajmere.| sq.ft. | sq. ft. available. Used for Examples of use in Ajmere. 
ma.srs.| R. a.| a. p.| R. a. Floors, fire-places, . 
Bassi... ant SRE TS OTS 418 Olt ef 9° aa’ th | tombstones, paver | wr. College, Church 
jee ; emetery. 
weights, &c. 
Mayo College, Church 
Floors, Chhujas or |\ Cemetery, Railway Sta- 
' ' drip stones, brackets,|)tion, Dowla Bagh 
4 ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Kayampura ...|4and §.| 2110/2 4|/1t00/1 4 adie ak arches, fire-places, |) Workshops, Baradari, 
tomb-stones, &c. and General Offices, 
Railway. 
Floors, cornices, tomb une Colne. C sitet 
Khajur ki Chouki 3. 2112/2 8/|140|1 4 8'x 3'x 14’ stones, fire-places, | ~~» Pau seeteeee i 
&c. urch. 
Floors, pillars, arches, | Mayo College, Church 
brackets, lintels, | Cemetery, General Office 
Jamun ... ..|Iand2.}210|/2 4/100/]1 4 6'x 3’x 2’ chhujas, parapet, fire- | Railway, Baradari, Rail- 
places, tomb-stones, | way Station, Workshops, 
paper-weights, &c. &c. 
(Szgned) R. Mirra, Asst. Engineer, Ajmere Subdivision. 
TRvuE Copy. 
(Szgned) D. Joscetyn, Executive Engineer, Ajmere Provl. Divn. 
O—_ = 0 — 
AJMERE TEXTILES. 
Value of 
Number. Name. Length. Width. Piece. Remarks. 
Ft. in. Ft. in. | Rs. as. 
I Reza ‘ne ins cin oes 40 6 I 7 : 3 
2 Saptah ne ne ies seh No longer made at Ajmere. 
3 Khes a ince we See 8 8 . 2 rs 
4 Dhoti Jora (pr.)* aes bee we 12 7 ead I 4 
. Susi (old pattern) me cine se 20 9 1 8 I oO Cotton thread obtained from Bom- 
6 Susi (old pattern) iis is — 21 4 I 9 I oO bay, and stuff made at Ajmere. 
7 Susi (new pattern)... ee ae 15 6 ir 9 i o 
8 Susi (new pattern)... — bk 16 2 I 9 I oO 
9 ... | Susi (new pattern) - in ae 15 9 1 8 I oO 
10 ... | Susi (new pattern)... een ie 15 5 1 8 I oO 
Ir ... | Susi (new pattern)... das ie 15 1 I 9 I oO 
12... | Charkhana ... a sii re 16 5 1 8 I oO 
* Each piece. 


NOTES ON THE DURGAH AT AJMERE. 


The first buildings at the Durgah were erected in the time of Shamsh-u-din Altamsh. Akbar built the 
Akbari Musjid, and presented to the shrine the great drums and brass lamp, besides other articles, which he took 
at Cheetore, the capital of Meywar, in a.p. 1568. The lamp is shown in one of the illustrations, and the drums 
are still in use. Akbar also endowed the shrine, and showed his faith in the powers of the saint by walking from 
Agra to Ajmere, in order that by this act of adoration he might be blessed with a son. The birth of Jehangir is 
attributed to this pilgrimage. The route taken by the emperor was marked by masonry pillars, many of which 
are still in existence. Shah Jehan also built a mosque at the Durgah. 

Some parts of these buildings are enriched with tiles in various colours, such as are found in similar public 
edifices at Lahore, Agra, and Mandu. The shrine of the saint contains his tomb, which is surrounded by a rail 
of silver open tracery. The Kadims, or servants, would not allow a minute examination of the interior. One of 
the principal doorways has an archway of curious foils. Suspended from the top are a number of ostrich eggs, 
and on the sides are fastened frames containing inscriptions. Near the inner gate are two huge cauldrons, in 
which are cooked huge quantities of food whenever a rich devotee is prepared to pay for the materials. The 
food—to which a holy character, something like the Maha Prasad of the Hindus, is attached—is much valued by 
the poorer Mahomedans. The looting of the deg, or emptying of the pot, as it is termed, is a sight to be 
remembered. There are two such cauldrons, the greater and the lesser deg. 

Behind the Durgah there is a wonderful cleft in the natural rock, which generally contains a considerable 
quantity of water, which is used by the townspeople. Descent to the bottom is obtained by many flights of steps. 
Altogether, the Durgah is, unquestionably, one of the most curious places in India. 





NO. 14.—-CLOTHS OF LOCAL MANUFACTURE. (See Appendix). AJMERE. 
1.—Reza. 3.—Khes. 4—Dhoti Jora. 5.—Susi. 6—Susi. 


7.—Susi. 8—Susi. 9—Susi. 10.—Susi. 11.—Susi. 12—Charkhana. 
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NO. 16.—WOMAN’S VEIL (POMCHA) FROM AJMERE. 








NO. 17, —WOMAN’S VEIL (KESARANI FILA) FROM AJMERE. 
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WOODEN STAMP 


NO. 19. 
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TURBAN DYED WITH A PATTERN OF MANY COLOURS (LAHRIYA). AJMERE. 


NO. 21. 
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NO. 28.—AKBARI MUSJID IN THE DURGAH. AJMERE. 
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She Sournal of Budian Art. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF MADRAS. 


(EXTRACT). 





By E. B. HAVELL, Superintenpent, Scuoot or Arts, MADRAS. 


Weavinc.—Dealing with the weaving industry first, as it is by far the most important in respect of the 
numbers employed in it, I find that a great variety of textile manufacture is carried on in these districts—silk and 
cotton cloths, cotton and woollen carpets, silver and gold lace, satin, reed mats, coarse cotton cloths and cumblies. 
That this industry has suffered very considerably from the competition, daily growing stronger and stronger, of the 
cheap cotton and woollen goods which are being poured into the country, and that many weavers have been 
forced to abandon their trade for other pursuits, is already a well-known fact, and it will only be necessary to see 
to what extent it has affected each branch of the industry. The European goods have their great advantage in 
point of cheapness, and consequently the native manufacturer who supplies the wants of the low caste and poorer 
classes has suffered most. 


Wuite CLotas—ror Mate Wear.—Two kinds of white cloth for personal wear are produced by the native 
weaver : first, a plain white cloth with a narrow border of coloured cotton, and sometimes with a broader band 
woven across each end, which are worn by the low caste poor ; and, secondly, superior cloths of fine texture in 
which the borders are broader and of silk, and generally embroidered with a simple pattern, and the bands at each 
end either of silk or of silver lace. These cloths, originally intended for Brahmins only, are now indiscriminately 
worn by the wealthier classes of every caste. The first of these has been almost entirely superseded for general 
wear by English long cloth, which is cheaper than thé native cloth by about one half. Still the manufacture is 
carried on throughout the districts on a very small scale, for the native cloth is always worn, by those who can 
afford it, on occasions of ceremony, and by some it is preferred on account of its superior durability and thicker 
texture. The manufacture of the finer cloths still occupies a very large proportion of the weavers, and is exten- 
sively carried on in and around about Madura and Salem. The prosperity of this industry has also been affected 
to a less extent by the cheapness of European goods, in a similar way, that whereas a well-to-do native would 
formerly have four or six country cloths in constant wear, many now reserve the more expensive costume for the 
religious and domestic ceremonies at which a Hindu would expose himself to ridicule if he appeared in other than 
his traditional dress. But as these cloths are only within the reach of the wealthier classes, it is probable that the 
spread of Western ideas and mode of dress has had more prejudicial effect on the industry than the mere cheap- 
ness of European goods. Both in the fine, but more especially in the inferior cloths, the profits of the weaver 
seem to be reduced to a very low margin. 


CLotus FoR FEMALE Wear.—The manufacture of cloths for female wear is carried on on a very extensive 
scale, and has not declined to such an extent as the other, for though the industry has suffered considerably in the 
inferior kinds by the competition of English and French cheap printed cotton goods, European manufacturers 
have not hitherto produced anything which can at all compete with the finer cloths of Tanjore, Kuttdlam and 
Kurandad, and other places. While the more gorgeous beauties of the textile manufactures of the north, such as 
those of Benares, Surat and Gujerat, have been fully recognised, it is a pity that the more sober, though none the 
less remarkable, artistic qualities of these fine cloths and their adaptability in many ways to decorative purposes 
have not been better appreciated. Artistically speaking, a decline is only noticeable in the cotton cloths, most of 
which have lost their characteristic beauty by the use of European dyed thread. The Madura cloths, however, 
are an exception. 


Before turning to another branch of the industry, I must allude to signs which show that, however unsatis- 
factory may be the present condition, the native manufacture of cloths has nothing to hope for in the future. The 
great objection among Hindus to European long cloth, apart from its want of durability, is that the coloured and 
embroidered border of the native cloth is wanting. So, as I have mentioned before, on occasions of ceremony the 
native cloth is still used. But within the last year or two, cloths have been introduced into the market exactly 
similar in outward appearance to the common country bordered white cloth, and selling at two-thirds the price, or 
less. Even the finer cloths with silk embroidered borders, which, on account of the combination of silk and cotton 
being difficult to work by machinery at a cheap rate, have hitherto escaped the competition of cheap and vulgar 
imitations, are now being closely reproduced with borders of coloured cotton exactly similar in design. Similarly, 
the women’s cloths have until recently only had to compete with glaring printed cottons, which, though injuring 
native trade in cloths for low caste wear, cannot have affected the industry in the finer manufacture. But lately 
European cloths woven, instead of printed, in imitation of some of the Kuttalam and Kurandad patterns, have been 
brought into the market. selling at prices with which the native manufacture could not possibly compete. Owing 
to agents of European firms who have been busy lately buying up native cloths as patterns, the weavers, in nearly 
every place I visited, looked upon my inquiries with great suspicion ; and in some cases refused to allow me to 
see their looms. The effect of this new departure will, no doubt, tend to greatly hasten the decline in native 
- weaving. In fact, it is obvious that in no very short time the whole of the native industry in the low caste or 
purely cotton cloths must give way, and only a remnant of the finer manufacture in which silk is partly or wholly 
used will be able to hold its own to any extent against the cheaper, though vastly inferior in every way, European 


goods. 
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Woo..ten Carpets.—With regard to woollen carpets, a great decline is also noticeable. Ayyampet, in the 
Tanjore district, was once an important centre for the manufacture of the woollen mats or small carpets for which 
the district is famous, and about ten years ago 107 families were employed in the industry. Now twelve families 
only are engaged in it. The patterns and colours of the carpets now made are not, as far as I could judge from 
the few examples available, so good as those to be found in old carpets, but this is probably the effect rather than 
the cause of the decline in prosperity, which is owing more to native preference for inferior European manufactures. 
These carpets do not ever appear to have found much favour in the European market. The patterns and colors, 
which are very bold and striking, do not suit the taste of the many who, in their painful anxiety to eschew any- 
thing vulgar or in bad taste, fall back on so-called “esthetic” muddiness of color and monotony of pattern. 


Sirk Carpets.—The Tanjore district was also once well known for silk carpets of remarkable beauty. This 
industry seems to have disappeared entirely. At all events, I was not able to discover any workmen engaged in 
it. At Walajanagar, also an old seat of the industry, there are now only two workmen employed in it. Inferior 
designs and the use of aniline dyes are the only noticeable features in their productions. Probably the proximity 
of Vellore Jail, which must have once competed strongly with local manufacture, has been the chief cause of the 
commercial ruin of the Walaja carpet trade. The restrictions recently placed on jail manufactures, in this case, 
came too late. In this jail the methods employed and the dyes used are purely native. But the patterns are too 
miscellaneous and not always good, and the arrangement of colors is altogether wanting in that essential of perfect 
harmony which is so conspicuous in unsophisticated native manufacture. 


Corton Carpets.—Cotton carpets are made at Arcot, Walajdnagar (North Arcot district), Ayyampet 
(Tanjore district), and Ranjangudi (Trichinopoly district); but the industry is declining commercially and 
artistically. The patterns, in nearly all cases, are good and appropriate, but at Arcot and Walaja aniline dyes 
have completely ruined the industry artistically. The Ayyampet carpets are good, and those of Ranjangudi are 
the best I have seen both in design and color. It is worth noticing that country cotton is always used in this 
manufacture. 


Satin.—Satin is manufactured at Ayyampet, Arcot, and Walajanagar and at Ariyalur (Trichinopoly district). 
It is a beautiful industry which has hitherto attracted little notice. The weavers seem to be of northern origin, 
both from type of features and language, the latter a dialect strongly mixed with Gujerati. The material produced 
at the three first places is worn by Muhammadans for trousers, the principal trade being with Hyderabad. The 
arrangement of color is very bold and brilliant, but always in good taste. The Ariyalur satin is distinct in style 
and of remarkable beauty in color, as well as tasteful in the simple patterns woven generally in stripes across it. 
The vavikkai (Hindi, cho/z) worn by native ladies is made of it. Only two men are engaged in this industry, 
which, as far as | am aware, has never been noticed before. A kind similar in style, but inferior in color and 
execution, is produced in the town of Trichinopoly embroidered with patterns in silver lace. 


~ReEpD Mats.—The only branch of weaving which has hitherto escaped European competition is the reed 
mat industry carried on chiefly at Shiyali and Wandiwash. Those made at Shiydli are the best, and are remark- 
able for their fine designs and good dyes. The Wandiwash mats are familiar to the Madras bazaar. The patterns 
are also very good, but the common use of aniline dyes has had disastrous effect. 


CorTTon-SpINNING. GoLp AND Sitver Lace.—There are two branches of industry closely connected with 
weaving, cotton-spinning and the manufacture of gold and silver lace, which have sunk from great importance to 
complete insignificance. Machine cotton is universally used in the manufacture of all but the coarsest kind of 
cloth and in cotton carpets ; and, similarly, the gold and silver lace so much used in the manufacture of the finer 
cloths for male and female wear is almost entirely European, though there are a few native workmen to be found 
in Madura and Arcot. 


Corron Printinc.—The industry of cotton printing is tolerably widely diffused throughout these districts, 
though it is in a sadly neglected condition. There are two distinct classes of work, the hand-painted or block- 
printed cloth, used either for personal wear or as bed-covers (palampores), and the hand-painted representations 
of mythological subjects for adorning the Hindu cars and temples, or for wall-hangings on festive occasions. The 
former are made at Kumbakonam, Nagore, Uraiyur (a suburb of Trichinopoly), Mana Madura, Permagudi, Pam- 
ban, Walajanagar and Arcot; and the latter at Kalahasti, Salem, and Madura. At Kumbakonam and Nagore the 
cloths are all hand-painted. The best of them are exceedingly tasteful in design. The trade, which is entirely 
an export one chiefly with Singapore and Penang, has diminished enormously during the last twenty years, 
probably to the extent of 80 per cent. English printed cottons have supplanted the more costly native pro- 
ductions. The cloths and handkerchiefs of Permagudi, Mana Madura and Pdmban are also hand-painted, but 
quite distinct in style from the last. Their fine lace-like patterns when drawn or painted by hand with the first 
preparation of wax, with great dexterity and facility, are exceedingly effective. But owing to the fineness of the 
patterns, they become almost indistinguishable after the cloth receives its deep red and blue dyes. However, 
there is one man working at Mana Madura whose designs are generally bolder and more suitable for the process. 
At Uraiyur some good block-printed palampores are produced by some half-dozen families; but the industry is 
declining, and the best workman has lately abandoned his trade and left the place. The cloths of Walajanagar 
and Arcot are all block-printed. The industry here must have been once very extensive and important. In 
nearly every house where the work is carried on, I found old blocks of very elaborate and beautiful patterns, many 
of them of Persian origin, piled up in corners or in the roof covered with dust, or in some cases cut in pieces and 
utilized for the patterns now in use, which are very poor and altogether inferior to the old ones. In one case 
there were as many as 72 blocks to form the pattern of one palampore. I was able to secure some 200 of these 
fine old blocks. In this case also the trade i8 almost entirely an export one, and the decline which has affected 
the industry artistically in such a remarkable way seems to have taken place within the last twenty years. The 
cloths now produced when finished are often so blurred that the patterns are altogether lost. 
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The second kind of painted cloth, used in Hindu sacred ceremonies, is very interesting and remarkable. The 
best are produced at Kalahasti in North Arcot. The quaint illustrations of scenes from the Hindu epics, the 
Ramayanam and the Mahabarata, are exact reproductions of the style of Hindu temple sculptures with the same 
richness of architectural frame work and elaboration of jewellery. But apart from their interest, the wonderful 
effect of the arrangement of color gives them an artistic value of a high order. Similar ones, differing only in 
color but not drawn with the same dexterity, are produced at Salem. In both these places a few good patterns 
of palampore without figures are made, in which the sacred tree and swan or the lotus form the leading motif. 
Those of this latter kind made at Salem are excellent in design and superior in this respect to the Kalahasti ones. 
The Kalahasti palampores attracted some attention at the last Calcutta Exhibition, but those of Salem are, | 
believe, quite unknown. 


MetaL Worx.—With regard to metal-work, that in brass and bronze is the most extensive industry. Com- 
mercially, it has declined little, except that kerosine lamps are fast taking the place of the old native oil ones. 
But the fine ornamental work for which the south is famous has become almost a lost art. Even the ornaments 
and vessels of the temple service, which have always, as in other countries, called forth the highest skill of the 
artificer, are now in the case of the former generally inferior in design and rudely executed, and of the latter 
entirely without ornamentation. The Hindu custom of melting down all old vessels every two or three years has 
nearly destroyed all vestige of the work of previous generations, so that one must look for examples of the fine 
old work not in temples nor in the houses of the rich, but among the waste metal of the brass bazaar doomed to 
the melting pot, or in the houses of the low caste poor, who generally look upon these with superstitious veneration 
and rarely consent to part with them. The little demand which still exists is chiefly confined to the lower castes, 
and the tendency being more towards cheap production than excellence of design or workmanship, it is not sur- 
prising that modern work is altogether inferior. The inlaid copper and silver ware of Tirupati is the only purely 
native work for which there is now any demand. It has degenerated completely in style and execution. The 
encrusted work of Tanjore is probably not entirely of native origin. It is strictly fancy work, not always in the 
best of taste, and as the demand for it is entirely European, consequently its prosperity does not appear to have 
been affected at all. A few brass-workers there are who have found exercise for their skill in the making of locks 
and safes ingeniously contrived. One man is at Dindigul who has acquired considerable reputation, another at 
Mayavaram, Tanjore district, and a third at Ramnad. 


The Madras Museum possesses some magnificent specimens of arms and armour, which show to what a high 
state of perfection the ironsmiths of the south once brought their art. Now three workmen at Sivaganga, in the 
Madura district, are the sole descendants who retain somewhat of the skill of their forefathers, or who find any 
employment for it. And just as the skilled workmen in bronze, brass and iron is now reduced to the level of 
common workmen, so the wood-carver is obliged to maintain himself in great part by doing the work of an ordinary 
carpenter, for it is no longer the fashion for the wealthy merchant to adorn the interior of his house with rich 
carvings, and the architectural decoration of the Rajah and the Zemindar never aspires higher than an imitation 
of that bold and often grotesque travesty of the Italian style which characterizes Anglo-Indian buildings. 


The goldsmith is still to be found at work in every town and village of importance, and his art has probably 
suffered least of all; for the women, more conservative, have not given up their traditional ornaments or exchanged 
them for European jewellery. On the other hand where, as at Trichinopoly, a European demand for his work 
has sprung up, he has become, artistically speaking, completely ruined, and has not even attained to that high 
mechanical finish and polish which is the only excellence in the type of jewellery he strives to imitate. 


Pottery of an ornamental character is made only at Kulgherry in North Arcot. Unfortunately the two men 
who produce it seem to have been made the subjects of the crude experiments of every European who has come 
in contact with them; and their pottery is only remarkable for its inferiority to old Arcot ware and for its strange 
perversions of European forms. 


Causes oF Decuiine.—I have already noticed to some extent the causes of the decline which is so clearly 
marked in nearly every branch of native art. The production of articles of necessity, such as the native cloths, 
has suffered most by direct European competition. Industries in articles of luxury, such as wood-carving, carpet- 
weaving and ornamental metal work, have been affected to some extent by the decline of many old native 
Zemindaries and States, but more from the spread of European education and ideas, which lead many of the 
better class of natives to throw aside their national dress and decorate their houses in a pseudo-European style 
with glaring Brussels carpets and ill-designed furniture, and either to look upon all native art as beneath their 
notice, or with condescending benevolence to supply the workmen with designs culled from the pattern books and 
catalogues of European manufacturers. In this way the native industries have suffered as much by loss of prestige 
as by European competition or from any other cause. 


In the north of India the beauty of its industries has always commanded a certain amount of admiration with 
a few, but in this presidency it is only of late years that the idea has generally gained ground that there is any 
native art, much less that any good is to be found in what little there may be. The majority of Europeans know 
nothing of it, except those few who benefit by its commercial ruin; and the means of obtaining any information 
with regard to it are very scanty. It is a remarkable sign of the indifference with which it has hitherto been 
treated, that while South Kensington, the finest Art Museum in the world, has thought Indian and Oriental art 
worthy of the largest proportion of its space, neither in Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta has. there been, until quite 
recently, even a small collection to represent to any extent the resources of the country in its arts and industries. 
The collection at the School of Arts, to which one would naturally look for an index to the industries of the 
presidency, consists principally of a mediocre collection of casts from the antique and details of Italian and gothic 
ornament. 
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The specimens of native industry which I have purchased from the grant sanctioned for that purpose will 
make a beginning in the right direction; but I would strongly reccmmend that the survey which I have com- 
menced may be continued ; that provision be made for an annual grant for the additions to the collection which 
are needed ; and that a museum be formed in connection with the school, representive of all that is best in native 
art, and especially in that of Southern India. With regard to the question of its connection with the School of 
Arts, it is to be considered that there is ample space for a very considerable collection and a staff available, and 
that a large collection of the best examples of native design in every branch is absolutely essential for the future 
success of the school. Such a collection must, as is the case at the National Art Training School at South Ken- 
sington, be the most important teaching agency. To place this collection in any other building would practically 
render it of very little value to the students and add seriously to my work of superintendence, which is already 
very heavy. That a museum of this kind would do much good to native industry can hardly be doubted. Indeed, 
I am convinced that, properly directed, its influence would be far more beneficial than that exercised by Inter- 
national Exhibitions, which, though of great value in many ways, tend to lower the artistic standard by creating an 
indiscriminating demand. It would give a prestige to native art in the eyes of the natives themselves, and create 
an interest with regard to it by affording information in every branch of it, which now it is almost impossible for a 
European to obtain; it would be the means of preserving those examples of a period when art attained a much 
higher standard than is generally to be found at the present time, and which are daily being destroyed and 
becoming more difficult to obtain; it would thus create and maintain among the artizans themselves a higher 
standard of design and workmanship; and it would afford the means of enlightening that class of artistically 
ignorant Anglo-Indians, dilettanti, and manufacturers, who persist in attempting to teach where they have much 
to learn, and who, if they possessed but a little of the artistic instinct of the native artizan, would shudder at the 
mischief which they work. 


Mapura Rep Dys.—Madura is famous for a fine dye of a deep red color. The dye is also prepared in many 
other places, but Madura has acquired a reputation for finer color and greater permanence, which is attributed by 
the weavers to the peculiar qualities of the water of the Vaigai. The process is as follows :—The ashes of a plant 
called by the natives Umiri (Sadzcornza Indica), which grows wild on sandy beds near the sea coast round about. 
Ramnad, Ramesvaram and Tuticorin, are steeped in water for ten days, when the water is poured off and the 
white cloth is dipped in the sediment and left for three or four days. When it is taken out and washed the cloth 
has a yellowish grey color. Next it is dipped in a liquid prepared out of Tinbura root (a small shrub growing on 
the banks of the Vaigai), Kaya (/emecylon Tinctorum) leaf and gingelly-oil prepared in the following manner : 
The root of the Tinbura is pounded and boiled in water for six or eight hours until the water is a deep red. To 
this are added leaves of the Kaya leaf well dried and reduced to powder, and gingelly oil in these proportions: 
Tinbura decoction 16 parts, Kaya leaf 2 parts, and gingelly-oil 2 parts. The cloth is left in this liquid for two 
days, when it is taken to the bed of the Vaigai and left in very shallow running water for a day, after which it is 
dried in the sun. It is re-dipped in the dye and again washed in this way for 10 or 11 days, when the operation 


is complete. The whole process is very tedious, sometimes lasting over a month. During the rainy season all 
operations are suspended. 


PainTED CLotus.—The hand-painted cloths of Kumbakonam, Nagore and other places are prepared as 
follows :—The white cloth is first steeped in a preparation of gallnuts boiled in milk for five or six hours, and 
allowed to remain for two days. Then it is taken out and dried in the hot sun on the sandy bed of the river or in 
the prakara court of the temple. The patterns are then drawn on the cloth by a rude brush with melted wax. 
The cloth is steeped in the dye for a sufficient time, when the wax is removed by hot water, the patterns appearing 
white on a blue or red ground, as the case may be. If only one color is desired, the cloth is complete, otherwise 
all but the portions of the pattern in which a second color is to be introduced is coated with wax. When the cloth 
is again dyed, and the wax being removed, the process is finished. 


Brass AnD Zinc Work oF KuruMBALUR.—The brass portion of the vessel is first modelled in wax and cast 
in the ordinary way by surrounding the model with a mixture of clay and sand, melting out the wax and pouring 
in the molten metal. This process forms a brass vessel apparently roughly pierced in simple designs, which is 
again surrounded by a mould and the molten zinc is run into the perforations. The vessel is completed by filing, 
chasing and burnishing. Each vessel generally requires to be cast in separate portions, which are afterwards 
soldered together. Only one family is engaged in this work. 


THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE DISTRICTS OF KISTNA, 
GODAVARI, VIZAGAPATAM, AND GANJAM. 


Unknown InpustriEs.—It is necessary to make a reservation with regard to this description. I very much 
doubt whether it would be possible to discover in any country an industry which is new in the sense that the entire 
principle or process of it is altogether unknown. I include under this head one or two arts which have not been 
represented in the Madras collections in the London Exhibition of 1886 or in Calcutta in 1883-84, and concerning 


which, as far as I am aware, nothing has been recorded in any books of reference on the subject as to their 
existence in this Presidency. 


LacquER Work.—The most important is a kind of lacquer work on wood used by a workman in the service 
of the Zemindar of Mandasa in Ganjam. A similar method of decoration has been practised in the Punjab, and 
was formerly used in Saracenic architectural decoration of interiors in various countries. In Cairo and Damascus 
especially there are magnificent examples of it. It is identical with old Italian “‘Gesso” work. The style of 
design has, however, much of the character of Madras work about it, so it is not merely the discovery of a 
Punjabee workman in Madras. This man originally came from Kondapilly in Kistna. The only Madras work 
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which can be compared with it is the lacquer work of Kurnool, which is perhaps the finest Indian ‘“‘Gesso” work 
now practised anywhere. 1 have not been able to obtain a description of the Kurnool process, but I have no 
doubt that it is similar to that of Mandasa. In style there is no similarity between the two, the Mandasa work 
being much bolder and suitable for decoration on a large scale, while Kurnool lacquer could only be employed 
satisfactorily on boxes, trays or articles of furniture. The ornament is raised in very bold relief, so that it at first 
sight has the appearance of wood-carving. The colours are painted on a ground-work of silver foil, which gives 
them a very brilliant effect. Some parts are gilded, and small pieces of bangle glass with silver foil at the back 
are used in the ornamental detail. Only one man can do this work. The process is as follows :— 


A strong glue is first prepared from deer skin by soaking the skin in water for three days, and afterwards 
boiling and straining it. This glue is ground with an equal part of white dammer, and the powder is mixed with 
water to the consistency required. Pieces of old chatties are then ground up into a fine powder, a process which 
is said to take several days. Three parts of this powder mixed with one of aloes are then added to the semi-liquid 
preparation of glue and dammer. The wood to be ornamented being first carefully planed and smoothed by 
rubbing pipe clay mixed with powdered tamarind seed over it, this composition is repeatedly applied with a brush 
until the ornament produced is raised to height desired. This being accomplished, a coat of white oil-paint is laid 
over the whole. The ground-work of the ornament is then covered with silver foil and the coloring proceeded 
with in the ordinary way with pigment ground in wood oil. Gilding and small pieces of bangle glass inserted as 
part of the ornament are used to heighten the effect. When the whole work is properly dried in the sun the 
ornament will stand washing and considerable rough usage. 


The other industries are not of much significance. At Pedddpuram in Godavari one weaver prepares cloths 
of a fine silk gauze, or muslin brocaded at the ends. They are worn by Zemindars or wealthy people as a kind of 
ceremonial costume, but are so fine that they are not suitable for ordinary wear. Similar stuff was formerly made 
at Trichinopoly, but I believe the manufacture has died out there. At Kondapilly one man stamps leather in 
ornamental patterns for books or boxes and desks. He has, however, only one stamp—an heir-loom of his 
family—with two designs on it. One design is very simple and the other elaborate, but more suitable for a box- 
lid than for a book-cover. At Kuppookonda in Kistna one man and his family turn very neatly in stone, minute 
boxes for holding native ladies’ eye-paint and kunkum. 


Cotton ManuractTures.—Cotton-weaving may be divided into two chief classes—colored cloths and white 
cloths. Inferior colored cloths of European dyed twist are on special order made by weavers of white cloths, but 
the main divisions of the industry are represented by these two classes. In these districts there are two distinct 
varieties of coloured cloths ; the first is made at Chirala and Vetapdlem and other places in the Kistna District. 
The speciality of these places is a well-woven and finely-dyed cloth worn as a dhoti by Mahomedans throughout 
the Northern Circars and exported largely to Hyderabad. The body of the cloth is woven with thread of the fine 
red dye prepared from the plant “ Seruver” (H/edyotis umbellata, Lam.) ; a plain white band runs on each side 
throughout the length, and across the ends broad bands of blue (indigo) are woven. For European use it would 
be very effective as a curtain. The handkerchiefs for Mahomedans made at the same place are of the usual 
check pattern and are not remarkable. At Pedana near Masulipatam there is a considerable industry in dhoties 
and colored cloths also sent to Hyderabad, but they are of an inferior description and mostly woven with imported 
dyed twist. 


The second variety of coloured cloth is made at Rajam in the Vizagapatam District. They are cloths for 
female wear, but are worn by males also among the hill tribes. The body of the cloth is plain, but the edges and 
ends are embroidered with wider and more elaborate bands than is usually the case. Special patterns are intro- 
duced in the embroidery to suit the taste of the hill-people, by whom they are worn as part of their war or festival 
costume. Imported dyed twist is generally used, indigo being the only dye of native production. The most 
effective variety of cloth has a plain dark blue ground, embroidered at the edges and ends with patterns in yellow 
and white or with silver lace. As regards material and manufacture they are generally superior in quality, and the 
contrast of the richly worked borders and ends with the plain ground is effective. 


These two classes of weavers are common to nearly all districts. The third is a special class only existing ina 
few places in the Presidency. The cloths are made either of a fine country-spun thread known as “ silk-weaver’s 
cotton”’ or of imported thread equally fine. The former is spun by a class of people living in some localities in 
the Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam districts. They do not belong to the silk-weaver’s caste, so the name is 
probably derived from the fineness of the cotton. The thread is not generally made finer than fine imported thread, 
but it speaks much of its durability that people are willing to give as much as Rs. 15 for a plain cloth (for 
ordinary wear) woven with it, when they can buy a similar cloth (also hand-woven) of machine-spun thread for 
about half the price. This industry is specially noteworthy as showing the direction in which the native handi- 
craftsmen may find a field in which they have nothing to fear from European manufactures. Chicacole muslin is 
of this description of manufacture, only that simple flowers or stripes of colored cotton are interwoven with the 
cloth. Besides these three classes, cotton cloth of various description for European use is produced, but the 
industry is small. At Pedana, near Masulipatam, table-cloths and cotton cloth for European wear are made at a 
few looms. Chicacole muslin is sometimes used for European ladies’ dresses, and at one or two places the weavers 
supply the small local demand for cotton cloth, bed-ticking, &c. Cotton carpets are made at one or two places 
in these districts, but they are not different to those made in other parts of the Presidency. 


Cotron-Spinninc.—I have already referred to two descriptions of country-spun thread. The first.is the very 
coarse thread spun by the females of an agriculturalist’s family in every cotton-producing district. “ Silk-weaver’s 
cotton” is spun by a particular class only in the villages near Uppada in the Godavari district, Anakdpalle and 
Pandur in Vizagapatam, and Chicacole in Ganjam. Formerly, it is said that the demand for it was large, so that 
it formed a separate industry in which whole families were engaged. Now only females are occupied in spinning, 
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while the men have become weavers. Chiefly in various villages in the north-east corner of the Godavari district 
another description of fine thread is spun known as “ Palkee-bearer’s cotton.” It is not so much in demand as 
‘‘silk-weaver’s cotton,” and the quality is inferior. 


The ordinary native method of spinning cotton is so well known that it is unnecessary to describe it. For 
‘‘silk-weaver’s cotton” there are some peculiarities in the process. By the ordinary method a rough mill or gin 
is used to separate the fibres or wood from the seeds, but for this thread the operation is performed with a small 
iron rolling-pin entirely by hand. The cotton is cleaned in the ordinary way with a bow. The “carding,” or dis- 
entanglement of the fibres, is accomplished with the aid of the upper jaw of a fresh-water shark called ‘“‘ Wallagu.” 
For the same operation in Europe a kind of wire brush is used. The spinning wheel and the spinning process are 
the same as used for ordinary country-spun thread, except that the wheel is lighter in construction. 


Sitk-WeEavinG.—A special description of silk fabric made at Pedddpuram has been before noticed. Fine 
silk-cloths and cholis are also made at Jaggayapet in Kistna and Berhampore in Ganjam. They are either plain 
cloths with the usual borders, or they sometimes have simple flowered or check patterns. The color most used 
is the crimson produced from lac, and the cloths of Berhampore, unless specially ordered, are all of this color. 
Deep yellow, green, grey, and several tints produced by varying the color of the warp and weft, can also be ob- 
tained at Jaggayapet, seldom at Berhampore. Indigo-blue and white cloths are made to order. 


WooLLen Carprts.—Carpets are made only at Ellore and Masulipatam. The native demand is confined to 
small mats or rugs, but large carpets are made for European firms. The patterns are bold in character, of a floral 
type generally, on a white ground with a colored border, but sometimes the centre ground is of one color, either 
red or dark grey, entirely plain. The dyes in use are all native and prepared by the weavers themselves. There 
is no distinction between the manufacture of the two places, except that the best and largest carpets are made at 
Ellore. 

In these carpets all the dyes are native, and I did not discover any in which aniline dyes were used, but 
probably they may be found in some of the inferior small rugs, as is the case at Ayyampet in Tanjore. The dyes 
most used are for crimson or red—stick lac and sappan wood (Cesalpinia sappan) ; yellow, “allikaya” and 
turmeric ; orange or reddish yellow, the flowers of the Moduga tree (Butea frondosa) combined with turmeric ; 
dark and pale blue indigo. Other colors are produced by the combination of the above. 


REED MATS AND ORNAMENTAL BASKET-WORK.—Plain reed mats are made at Ayyanvole in the Kistna 
District and in the Goomsur maliahs of Ganjam and some of the hill tracts of Vizagapatam. Ornamental patterns 
will be made to order at Ayyanvole. The mats and basket-work of Parlakimedi are distinct in style. The only 
native dye in use is black, and when the patterns are worked with this, the contrast with the silver grey of the 
undyed reed is very pleasing. Unfortunately, nearly all the work is carried out with aniline dyes, and it is difficult 


to get any patterns without them. Fancy baskets, flower stands, cheroot cases, &c., are all made of common 
European shapes. 


PALAMPORES.—The printed cotton cloths of Masulipatam consist of canopies, screen cloths, prayer cloths, 
men’s handkerchiefs, turbans, cloth for Mahomedan jackets, and women’s cloths. Canopies and screens and 
other cloths entirely hand-painted, generally with patterns of the “ tree of life”’ type or mythological subjects, are 
only made by three families on special order. Every description of cloth, except the cheaper cloths with patterns 
only in red outlined with black on a white ground, is partially hand-painted. It would be useless to attempt to 
describe all the different varieties, but even the commonest and cheapest cloths are generally excellent in design, 
and the brilliancy and happy arrangement of color are especially remarkable. There are three distinct classes of 
palampores : first those on a white ground entirely block-printed in red with a black outline ; second, cloths printed 
in two or more colors (which may be red, light blue, dark blue, green, yellow, and a dark brown or black), either 
with a white or colored ground—these are partially hand-painted; third, cloths in two or more colors entirely 
hand-painted. 

The white cloth is first prepared by steeping it in a mixture of buffalo dung. It is then spread on the ground 
and water is thrown over it, but it should not be thoroughly washed. A solution of powdered gall-nuts (myra- 
bolans) is next prepared, and the cloth, when dry, is steeped in this for 1 or 2 days. When it is again dried it is 
ready for the printing process. For block-printed palampores.—If the pattern has a black outline a mixture is 
prepared from iron filings, jaggery and vinegar (sour toddy). This is placed in a shallow trough with a piece of 
flannel or thick cloth at the bottom. The face of the block is dipped in the trough and the impression on the 
cloth gives the outline of the pattern. The red color is next applied in this way:—A second block cut for the 
details of the pattern intended to appear red is dipped in another trough, in which there is a solution of alum, and 
another impression is made. The cloth is now boiled in the dye prepared from Seruver (Hedyot¢s umbellata) and 
the leaves of Memecylon tinctorium called “ jagi aku.” As the dye only adheres firmly to the alum mordant, the 
cloth comes out with patterns in red according to the design of the second block. The white ground of the 
pattern is, however, stained with the red dye, and the cloth must be well washed with chunam soap and dhoby’s 
earth (soudu mannu) to remove the superfluous color. Many of the cheaper palampores are. left in this state, but 
if a second color is required all of the details of the pattern which are required to remain red must be covered 
with melted wax applied with an instrument somewhat resembling a draughtsman’s inking pen, with the addition 
of a large pouch containing the wax through which the handle of the instrument passes. When this operation is 
complete the cloth must be dipped in dye of the second required color. The waxed portions of the cloth, of 
course, are not affected by the dye. The wax is afterwards removed by boiling the cloth. For every additional 
color required, the waxing process must be repeated. 


___ At Pallacollu most of the printers make men’s turbans and handkerchiefs and women’s cloths of an ordinary 
kind. But there is one excellent workman whose hand-painted canopies and screens are equal to any made else- 
where. The best have mythological subjects similar to those of Kdlahasti in North Arcot (which are better 
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known), but in drawing, intelligent composition, and in other respects they are much superior. He also has some 
patterns of the “tree of life,” but these are inferior in design to the similar ones of Masulipatam. Sometimes the 
effect is heightened with gold leaf fastened on the cloth with a kind of size and beaten in until it is firmly fixed. 


EMBROIDERY.—Very fine embroidery work is done by one man in the service of the Zemindar of Mandasa. 
He embroiders silk on cloth for canopies or screens in fine bold patterns. His work is also superior in execution 
to any other Madras embroidery. In the Ganjam District some Uriya tailors embroider a kind of appliqué work 
and patch-work in a quaint, though somewhat barbaric, style. The effect is spoilt by the use of inferior European 
materials. 


GOLD AND SILVER WoORK.—The usual ornaments worn by females in nearly every part of the Presidency 
are of the same style of design as elsewhere, but they are exceptionally well made throughout the Vizagapatam 
District. Some parts of the district are remarkable for special work. In the Narsaraopet and Vinukonda taluks 
of Kistna, the silver belts worn by males are noteworthy. The belt itself is made of silver wire, plaited together, 
over which highly ornamented bosses and flat plain bands are fastened alternately throughout the length. This 
pattern is not confined to any one district; but in these taluks of Kistna and in the adjacent district of Nellore, 
the ornament is much more elaborate and better designed than elsewhere. A gold-smith at Narsaraopet has a 
reputation for good work of this kind. In the Vizagapatam Diztrict the silver ornaments for females, worn by 
some of the lower castes are very remarkable for tasteful design and often for fine workmanship. I found the best 
in the Anakdpalle taluk. They are quite distinct in style from ordinary Hindu ornaments, but have some re- 
semblance to the brass jewellery of Uriyas in Ganjam. 


JEWELLERS.—There are many jewellers in various places, and especially in the Vizagapatam District, who 
make ornaments similar in design to those of the ordinary gold-smith. 


SILVER-SMITH’S WORK.—Silver and gold vessels, such as rose-water sprinklers, betel trays and boxes, 
chembus, &c., are made in several places. 


DAMASCENING.—A good many gold-smiths in Vizagapatam and Ganjam can damascene on iron and steel. 
There is now no demand for such work, and none of them have done any recently or within the last four or five years. 


BRASS WORK.—Plain beaten work in chembus and common household vessels, for which sheet brass is used, 
occupies the greater number of brass-smiths. Cast work is done by the more skilful workmen who make bells for 
bullocks, superior chembus and drinking vessels, small images of Hindu deities, and occasionally lamps in bell- 
metal, besides ordinary beaten work. Images, lamps, and architectural ornaments of large size are generally made 
by them of sheet metal. Skilful brass-smiths make silver and gold vessels, such as those described under silver- 
smith’s work. The manufacture of personal ornaments is a special class of brass work found in the Vizagapatam 
and Ganjam Districts. The best are worn by the lower classes of Uriyas in the north of Ganjam, and some of 
them are very excellent in design. In and near Parlakimedi some good patterns are also made. The brass-smith’s 
work is either hammered or cast. He has no knowledge of the method of spinning. The composition of ordinary 
bell-metal is 8 or 10 parts of copper to 6 of tin. The old wax-process described by Cellini and used by all 
medizeval metal-workers in their moulded vessels or figures, known to them as “ cire perdue,” is the only method 
of casting employed by native workmen. In their ornamental work, however, they seldom avail themselves of the 
artistic capabilities of the process which old European masters developed so highly. So it is of some interest to 
find the tasteful patterns of the brass ornaments worn by the lower caste Uriyas in Ganjam made in this way. 
One curious apparatus is a hollow tube of bamboo, into the end of which a movable brass perforated plate is fitted. 
The wax is made sufficiently soft by heat and pressed through the perforations at the end of the tube by another 
piece of wood exactly fitting it. The wax comes out in long threads, resembling vermicelli, which are used to form 
various patterns for the brass ornaments. The fineness of the thread may be regulated by altering the gauge of 
the brass plate at the end of the tube. Other patterns are obtained by means of brass dies, similar to those used 
by gold-smiths, and when the wax model is complete the process is continued in the ordinary way by coating it 
thickly with mud, melting out the wax and pouring in the molten metal. 


IRON WoRK.—There are a few blacksmiths in the Vizagapatam District who formerly made swords, spears 
and other weapons. As there is now no demand for such work they confine themselves to rough knives for 
bandymen, razors, writing styles, and miscellaneous articles of common cutlery. 


IvORY AND HORN WorRK.—At Vizagapatam the ivory workers make all kinds of fancy boxes, desks, paper- 
knives, combs, and small articles of furniture. These are either wholly of ivory, or of sandal-wood, rose-wood or 
ebony inlaid or overlaid with ivory fretwork. Various patterns are etched on the ivory in black. They also make 
similar articles in horn, tortoise shell, and porcupine quills. (See Illustration). Some Zemindars retain ivory 
carvers in their employ to make fancy boxes of inlaid work, to carve combs, images, or ornamental articles, or to 
make and inlay musical instruments. In other places there is no regular demand for ivory work, but some car- 
penters or muchies, rarely gold-smiths, will work in ivory or horn on order. Every ivory worker employs a black 
lacquer to heighten the effect of his inlaid work, but the country workmen, instead of simply incising the ivory in 
lines as in ‘‘ Vizagapatam work,” will cut out the ground of the pattern deeply and fill in the hollows with lacquer. 
When not carried to excess this process is more effective though more laborious than the simple engraving. 
Ornamental combs of horn are worn by Uriyas in the Ganjam District. The ornament is produced by piercing 
the top part of the comb and by engraving patterns on it, the incisions being filled with a composition of silver and 
mercury. Horn boxes are also ornamented by the latter process. 


Woop-CarVING.—Of wood-carving in these districts there is nothing to speak of. In some parts of Kistna 
there are a few fairly-skilled carvers who work in a mixed Mahomedan and Hindu style. In the other districts 
there is hardly any wood-carving to be found. 
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CARVED FRUIT SHELLS.—Two gold-smiths in the service of the Zemindar of Mandasa carve cocoanut and 
bael fruit shells very finely. They are generally mounted in silver and converted into snuff boxes. Several gold- 
smiths in the northern parts of Ganjam professed to be able to do similar work, but only one, at Antagudda, could 
produce any specimen of it. I have seen it stated that these shells are carved by the hill tribes, but this is not 
the case. 


STONE WoRK.—There are many stone-cutters all over the districts who, besides dressing stones for building 
purposes, prepare mill-stones, stone pestles, and various vessels. When required, stone figures are carved at 
Kooppookonda in Kistna, where small stone boxes are also very neatly made, Bobbili and Peddapuram in Viza- 
gapatam, Chicacole, Mandasa and Muttoora in Ganjam. The stone-cutters at Mandasa and Muttoora can do fine 
architectural carving, but the demand for ornamental stone work is very limited. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE.—Paper of a coarse kind is made at Kondavid in Kistna by about ten families. The 
process is essentially the same as in hand-made paper of European manufacture. Improved raw materials and 
knowledge of their properties are most necessary for the production of a better class of paper. 


DveEs (Cotton).—As a rule the cotton weaver buys European dyed twist in the bazaar. Only two native 
dyes are now used by the cotton weavers—red and blue. The red produced from the root of the plant Hedyotis 
umbellata, called ‘‘ Seruver,” is used at Vetapalem and a few other places in the Kistna District. The wild plant 
produces the best dye. The process is exceedingly tedious and the root expensive, and on this account “‘chiranjee” 
(Morinda bark taken from the roots of the tree) is often used to mix with “Seruver.” It gives an inferior color and 
is less permanent. The ‘‘Seruver” itself, when properly prepared, is a fine color and very enduring. ‘“‘Seruver” is also 
the red in Masulipatam and many other palampores. MJorzmda bark is used by the hill-people of the Goomsur 
maliahs of Ganjam for a red dye and is there called “‘achu.” Indigo is the common blue dye universally used in 
the plains, but Wrigh¢za ¢enctorza is said to be used in the north of the Vizagapatam hill tracts for the same _pur- 
pose. It is called ‘chittankudu.” The yellow of Masulipatam palampores is prepared from the leaf galls of 
Terminalia chebula. \t is called “allikaya” or “aldikaya.” 


CARPET WEAVING.—The fact that the best description of English carpet is still made on identical principles 
is an acknowledgment of the efficiency of the process borrowed originally from Persia. The ordinary Ellore and 
Masulipatam carpets of small size prepared for the country bazaars are often of inferior stuff and badly made ; but 
carpets of the superior class prepared only on special order are equal in point of finish and material, and infinitely 
superior artistically to the imitations of them made in the various jails of the Presidency. There may be a falling 
off in treatment of color, and in the execution of the details of patterns compared with the fesse in the working of 
Indian carpets made 20 or 30 years ago, but the blame for this can hardly be attributed to the weavers themselves, 
and the mischief is not so serious but that a judicious encouragement of the weavers would soon remedy it. The 
best patterns in use are not inferior to those of old South Indian carpets which are held up to the disparagement 
of modern productions. The outcry against the deterioration of Indian carpets, as far as Madras carpets are 
concerned, is, in my opinion, not altogether called for. Aniline dyes are very rarely used as they are at Warangal 
and other places in Hyderabad, and | have seen carpets from the native looms at the three seats of the industry— 
Ellore, Masulipatam and Ayyampet (Tanjore)—which are in no respect inferior to old specimens in the hands of 
connoisseurs in London or in native houses and palaces. I cannot but think that jail manufactures, which are 
generally altogether inferior in color and design, are passed off as coming from the caste-weaver’s looms. The 
good work to which I refer is not at all easy to obtain, and the unbusiness-like habits of ordinary native workmen 
doubtless re-act against their trade. After a personal observation of the looms, | think Madras carpet manufactures 
have not been adequately represented in the recent collections for exhibition, still less so at Calcutta in 1883-84. 
Without a good typical collection of all the various industries for reference it will be almost impossible for any 
committee in Madras to insure that every manufacture does itself justice. 
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Che Bournal of Sndian Art. 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF NEPAL. 


By G. H. D. GIMLETTE, Resipency Surceon. 





DIVISION I.—FINE ARTS. 


PAINTINGS AND Drawincs.—Paintings or coloured sketches of temples, shrines, gods, goddesses, portraits, 
&c. “These are done by a class of Newars called Chitrakars. The drawings are neatly finished, and the colouring 
shows some taste ; there is, however, little or no idea of perspective. 


ScuLrTuRE.—Figures of divinities, demons, animals, gargoyles, &c., forming part of the decorations of 
temples. Sometimes a kneeling stone figure of the builder of the temple is seen. This work is done by a class 
of Newars called Lokarmi, who display a very considerable amount of skill. The figures of demons and gargoyles 
seen on temples are bold and grotesque. 


DIVISION II.—DECORATIVE ART. 


ARCHITECTURAL Desicns AND Mopets.—Plans of temples and houses, and models in wax, are executed by 
the Chitrakars at the direction of the masons and builders. 


Mopets 1n Cray, Wax, TERRA Cotta, AND PLASTER OF Paris.—Rough models in wax are made by 
workers in brass, as a guide, when undertaking any but simple or uncomplicated pieces of work. These models 
are only temporary, and intended merely to show the design or pattern to be copied. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE.—Pictures of Buddhists and Hindu divinities often 
adorn the walls of houses and temples. Gilding is freely used in the decoration of temples, the carvings on 
which are often painted in the brightest colours. In the large mansions erected of late years by the Gorkha 
aristocracy in quasi-European style, the decorative painting is in the worst possible taste, the brightest green and 
red wood-work being combined with white-washed walls. The beams, window frames and other wood work of 
old houses are often painted with patterns in black and white. The pictures of gods, &c., are rude and hideous 
as a rule, but the decorations of beams, &c., in black and white is often tasteful, except where it is used, as 
unfortunately it sometimes is, to renovate old carving. This work is all done by Chitrakars. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING AS APPLIED TO ARTICLES OF Domestic Use.—Umbrellas, largely manufactured of 
sized cloth, are painted in patterns. The patterns are tasteful, as is also the colouring. The handles of umbrellas, 
stems of hookahs, and legs of cots, are decorated with lac. Nothing further in this section calls for remark. 


DEcorRATIVE CARVING AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE.—Pillars, doorways, arches, balconies, windows, the 
supports of eaves, beams, friezes, cornices, &c. The architectural wood-carving of Nepal is by far the most 
important decorative art to be found in the country. Unfortunately, the industry is fast falling into abeyance 
from a combination of causes. The carving is artistic in the highest degree. Figures of gods, demons, dragons, 
snakes, and animals of all sorts, wreaths of flowers, and intricate patterns are worked on balconies and windows, 
the proportions of which are as graceful and true as the details are elaborate. The work is very expensive, and 
this seems to be the principal reason that so little, comparatively, is now in demand. 


DIVISION IIIL—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Winp Instruments.—Xahai, a long copper trumpet ; £arna/, a trumpet made of copper or brass ; xarsingha, 
a kind of trumpet ; ong, a brass trumpet ; pong, a jointed copper trumpet ; mgeku, a buffalo horn. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PeERcussion.—Dhyamaya, a drum peculiar to Jaffus; oncha khin, a drum peculiar to 
Jaffus ; naya-khin, a drum ; magar-khin, a tam-tam peculiar to Magars ; éamra, a small kettle-drum ; dango khin, 
a kind of drum ; damta/, a small tambourine ; dhondhon, a drum peculiar to Bhotias ; panchtal khin, a large drum ; 
khin, a drum; dhak, adrum. The instrument enumerated are only those which are believed to be peculiar to 
the country. In addition, most of the stringed and other instruments in vogue in the plains are used, and some 
of them manufactured in Nepal. 


DIVISION IV.—JEWELLERY. 


GoLD AND SILVER Situs’ Worx.—F iligree attardans and work on sheaths of ookries and swords, pan- 
dans and spice boxes, gold earrings, head ornaments and neck ornaments; silver bangles, anklets, and charm 
boxes ; military head dresses. Nepalese gold and silver smiths are not particularly skilful ; occasionally some 
good filigree work is seen on the sheaths of kookries and tulwars, either in gold or silver. Several of the designs 
for earrings, head ornaments, &c., are peculiar and are not seen elsewhere. Pandans, &c., are ornamented with 
the same grotesque figures, seen in the wood and stone work of the country. The military head dresses are 
peculiar to the country ; those worn by the highest ranks are of great value, and are composed almost entirely of 
diamonds, pearls, and emeralds set in silver. 
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DIVISION V.—ART MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 


GoLpD AND SILVER PLate.—Plates, bowls and drinking vessels. Silver vessels are used by the very wealthy ; 
they are made quite plain, without any ornamentation, nor is there anything unusual in their shape. 


Brass, Copper, AND Mixep Metat.—dZofas, bowls, drinking vessels, bells, lamps of different kinds, figures 
of divinities, Puja implements, and censers. A great deal of brass work is done by Newars at Patan. The 
designs of some of the lamps are extremely quaint and artistic. The pagoda-like temples are hung with little 
bells, to the clappers of which are attached broad leaf-shaped pieces of brass; these are set in motion by the wind, 
and a continual tinkling is kept up. Besides these, two classes of bells are largely manufactured. One made of 
brass is in use in Hindu temples ; the other, of mixed metal, is used by Buddhists. The tone of both kinds is 
generally clear and musical. 


Arms AND ARMouR.—Bows and arrows, targets, rhinoceros hide, and hora. These may be classed as 
obsolete arms, although bows and arrows are still in use in some parts of the Terai. The #hora is a carved 
tulwar, the extremity of the blade widening, so as to somewhat resemble the blade of an axe. It was formerly 
used in warfare, but at present only in beheading buffaloes for sacrifice. The animal’s head is taken off at one 
blow. The modern national arm of Nepal is the £ookrz, too well-known to need description. In the Military 
Arsenal breech-loading rifles, rifled mountain guns, bayonets, &c., are manufactured. 


CuTLery.—In the case of the fookrz, worn universally by all the hill tribes, a couple of small knives is also 
carried. The steel is usually of poor quality. 


DIVISION VI.—ART MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, IVORY, &c. 


CarVED FURNITURE AND CARPENTRY.—Carved benches were formerly in use and may still be seen in old 
houses. ‘They were built into the wall, and carved to correspond with the balconies and windows. 


Intaip Worx.—But little of this work is done, and it seems to be almost entirely confined to the ornamenta- 
tion of hookahs, the stems of which are sometimes inlaid with brass and iron, ivory or mother-of-pearl. 


Ivory Carvinc.—Figures of divinities, combs, dice, dominoes, chopsticks, and kookyz handles. Ivory carving 
is only carried on to a limited extent. Ivory in the hills is scarce and expensive. Dominoes, almost exactly re- 
sembling those in use in Europe, and chopsticks are made for export to Thibet. 


Woop Carvinc.—Boxes, sookri handles, stands for small figures of divinities, figures of Lamas used as 
stands for sticks of incense in worship Dolls. Wood carving is little applied except to purposes of architectural 
decorations. Small boxes are sometimes carved, and carved black wood £ookri handles are now and then seen. 
The small stands for figures of deities are made to represent thrones. 


Horn Carvinc.—Rhinoceros horn cups, arghas, and rings. Drinking cups are made of this material. 
They are not usually carved. The argha is a small shallow cup carved round the edge; it is used in certain 
religious ceremonies. 


DIVISION IX.—POTTERY. 


Unciazep Potrery.—Good unglazed pottery is made chiefly at Limmi; the patterns resemble those seen 
in the plains. The lamps are shaped like an argha. 


DIVISION XI.—TEXTILES. 


Corron Fasrics.—Thans of cloth, either plain or dyed, for clothing. Home spun cotton cloth is largely 
made ; formerly was used for clothing by the bulk of the population. It is stout and strong, generally plain, but 
frequently dyed in tasteful patterns and colours. Home spun cloth is being rapidly superseded by cloth imported 
from the plains, which, though much cheaper, is less durable ; a than of best quality cotton cloth 7 yards long and 
26 inches wide, costs Rs2-14 ; one of second quality measuring 7 yards in length and 25 inches in breadth, costs 
Rs2-1._ The dyed cloth is very expensive, varying from Rs5 to Rs12 for a than of 6 yards long and 28 inches wide. 


Woot Fasrics.—A stout cloth made of a mixture of cotton and wool is used for chudders, cummarbands, &c. 


A than 73 yards long and 25 inches wide costs Rsq4-2. A few blankets of wool are made by -Limbus, but most of 
the blankets used are imported from Thibet. 


OrueR Fasrics.—Thick, warm, and very durable blankets are made by Magars and other hill tribes, from 
the hair of the Thibetan goat. 


DIVISION XIII—LEATHERS. 


SHOEs.—Very strong, durable shoes are made from buffalo leather. 


DIVISION XIV.—BASKETS, MATS, AND STRAW WORK. 


The different sorts of baskets, viz., Aharpan, dhoka, and dala, are made of bamboo by cisalpine Bhotzya. 


a matting is made of rice straw ; Gundri of grass ; Mandar of bamboo. Shoes of straw and hemp are also 
made. 
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BRITISH INDIAN SECTION, 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 


N the year 1885 the French Government published a proposal for an International Exhibition to be held at 
Paris in the present year, and shortly afterward announced that it would be commemorative of the 
Revolution, this year being the centenary of the first meeting of the Etats Généraux. The project having 

been communicated to the foreign powers, sympathetic replies were received from them all; but the Monarchial 
Governments of Europe formally declined to participate in the Exhibition, upon the ground that they could not 
assist in the celebration of the decapitation of a king, but, in the interests of commerce, and to show their good-will 
toward France, they, in most cases, infofmally undertook that any exhibitors from their respective countries 
should receive every assistance the State could afford them. 


In England, however, no steps whatever were taken for the organisation of a British section at Paris, until 
the Lord Mayor—the Rt. Hon. Sir Polydore de Keyser—determined, in February, 1888, to form a committee for 
the purpose of providing the necessary administration and public representation of any English manufacturers 
who might desire to take advantage of the unique opportunity afforded by the Exhibition for advertising 
British industries and enterprise on the Continent. The first meeting summoned by Sir Polydore de Keyser was 
held on the 29th February at the Mansion House, London, when a General Committee of the proposed British 
Section was constituted and an Executive Council appointed. Sir Polydore de Keyser was nominated 
President ; Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Vice-President ; and Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A. (Secretary of the Society 
of Arts) and Mr. W. J. Soulsby were appointed Joint Secretaries. The British Government having, through a 
blind dread of incurring expenditure that might be questioned by an indiscriminately obstructive House of 
Commons, declined to make any contribution toward the expenses of the Section, no funds were available for 
carrying on the work of the Committee, as in the case of the International Exhibition of 1878, for which £60,000 
was voted by Parliament. It was therefore decided to charge each exhibitor at the rate of 5s. per square foot of 
space, and thus raise a sum which would suffice to cover expenses ; for, although the French authorities supplied 
shell buildings, the flooring, fittings and decorations, and the administrative expenses had to be provided for. The 
General Committee also appealed to the public for subscriptions to a Guarantee Fund, which was soon raised to the 
sum of £16,800. 


The British Government having refused to take any part in the Exhibition, the Indian Government was also 
precluded from so doing; but as considerable anxiety was shown on the part of several firms connected with India 
to obtain space at Paris, arrangements were at first undertaken to accommodate them in the ‘‘ General Industries 
Court.” This, however, did not prove satisfactory, as most of the Indian firms were desirous to sell their goods, 
and selling was absolutely prohibited within the Exhibition buildings proper. Some of the exhibitors then en- 
deavoured to treat directly with the French authorities for space in the Rue du Caire, where sales were allowed, 
but M. Berger, the Director General, refused to treat with individuals, and referred them to the British Com- 
mittee. Their applications becoming urgent, a committee of gentlemen specially interested, commercially 
or otherwise, in India, was appointed, consisting of :—Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Chairman, and 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Henry S. King, Esq., C.I.E., M.P., Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., 
M.P., J. M. Maclean, Esq., M.P., Robert Miller, Esq., John Muir, Esq., Vincent Robinson, Esq., and W. L. Watson, 
Esq.; members. Mr. Vincent Robinson subsequently accepted the position of Honorary Director of the Indian 
Section. At the first meeting of the Indian Committee, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.1.E., was requested to prepare 
a set of plans for a building to meet the requirements of the exhibitors, which, whilst being of a sufficiently 
ornamental character, would not be too expensive for the cost to be entirely repaid, with all incidental charges of 
decoration and management, by a moderate charge for space. These plans, when submitted, were found to be 
suitable, providing twenty side bays for shops, and a long verandah and central hall for the sale of tea. Upon 
the recommendation of the Indian Committee the plans were approved of both by the Executive Committee and 
the French authorities, and the work of erecting the pavilion—which was submitted to competition—was granted 
to Messrs. Joubert upon their estimate of £2850. Within a short time all the shops were taken, and an arrange- 
ment was made with the Indian Tea Districts Association, by which that body obtained a concession of the right 
of selling Indian tea and other light refreshment in the Indian Section. Thus, without any assistance whatever 
from Government or from the public, the necessary funds were provided for the erection, maintenance, and 
management of the Indian Section. ; 
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From 1851 the Indian Government had participated in all the great International Exhibitions, and spent large 
sums of money on them, but without any great return for their expenditure in the way of increased trade between 
Europe and India; and it was not until 1878 that any direct commercial result could be traced to 
the participation of India in International European exhibitions. In this case two Indian products, on behalf of 
which no special effort was made on the part of Government, attracted considerable notice. The principal of 
these—“ tusser,” or wild silk—was, owing to the private exertions of Mr. Thomas Wardle, of Leek, placed before 
the French as a material of which they were absolutely ignorant, and its manufacture has, in consequence, since 
become a very great industry in France. Then a few exhibits of tea, to which, through the strenuous 
representations of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, a medal was, in almost every case, awarded, together with a 
gold medal to the Indian Government for the whole exhibit, at once, through the notice thus attracted to them, 
placed the teas of India on the Continent in direct rivalry, and on a level with those of China. A gold medal was 
also accorded to the Indian Government for the wild silks exhibited by Mr. Wardle, who himself received the 
Legion of Honour. ° 


Guided by the experience of former Exhibitions, the Indian Committee resolved from the first to adopt the 
principle of non-interference with their exhibitors, leaving entirely to them the selection of articles to be exhibited, 
knowing that they would be the best judges of the requirements of the European markets. 


The space (185 feet by 45 feet) assigned to the Indian Section was necessarily outside the main buildings of 
the Exhibition, on the vacant site in the vicinity of the Rue du Caire, and as the Indian exhibitors wished for 
complete shelter, the building provided for them was planned with a central gallery lighted by clerestory windows, 
having, on either side, a row of shops with bracket arched openings, reproduced from originals from Ajmere. 
Breaking the entire length of 185 feet is a central hall, consisting of two stories of columns supporting an 
octagonal lantern and round dome. ‘The columns on the ground floor are reproduced from Jain columns in the 
Katub Mosque at Delhi, and are arranged in accordance with the Hindu system of planning, the sixteen columns 
being all square with each other, and not facing the centre of the hall, as in all other styles. In the centre under 
the dome is a fountain executed (at their own cost) by Messrs. Joubert, the builders of the Sevaz. It is in white 
marble and consists of four conventional lions (copied from the finial of a Lat found at Muttra), supporting a 
basin, in the centre of which a broad lotus flower delivers four jets of water. The fountain is very graceful and 
dignified, and although in the archaic style of Buddhistic India, is not heavy. 


On the second floor a second row of columns—this time facing the centre—with bracketed heads, support 
lintels, upon which the octagon of the lantern rests. These columns are taken from the Mosque of Muhaffiz 
Khan at Ahmedabad. The lantern has eight triple light windows with square openings supported by mullions 
with bracketed capitals and, inside, an ogive discharging arch. The ceiling, or inner dome, is built with parallel 
courses or rings deeply moulded with antefixz on the edges of the leading bands. Externally, on the principal 
facade some richness of effect is obtained by the double battlements ; first, those above the central gallery, which 
show about ten feet above che crested battlements of the external wall, and again, those on a lower level fronting 
the pierced balustrade of the verandah. At the centre of the building two bold minarets, in a modified Ahmedabad 
style, flank a central block, through which is the entrance doorway, copied from the Mosque at Ajmere, and, 
behind, the central overtopping dome. Above each of the divisions of the central gallery is a small flat dome, and 
at either end of the buildings small minarets strengthen the corners. The surface of the walls is broken first by a 
row of pierced stonework windows from the Mosque of Muhaffiz Khan at Ahmedabad, and secondly, by orna- 
mental bands at every four feet in height; while at every twelve feet a projecting hooded string-course marks 
bolder divisions ; all these bands and strings breaking round the minarets with stepped angles, and producing a 
very pleasing effect. The verandah, a very solid-looking structure, is copied from a lower story of the Panch Mahal 
at Futtypore Sikri, and communicates with the central vestibules by arched openings. The whole of the building 
was to have been stained to represent the red sandstone of the fort at Agra, and white marble, but owing to 
unforeseen difficulties, the contractors were obliged to distemper the walls with Venetian red, and the result, pro- 
duced by painting instead of staining, is not quite satisfactory. 


From this description it will be seen that there is, apparently, a great mixture of styles ; but by following the 
precedent of the early Mogul builders in India, who adapted material from the Hindu buildings and employed 
Hindu workmen to carry out Saracenic plans and details, great care has been taken to keep each style within due 
limits, and so produce a perfectly harmonious constructural and architectural effect. 
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The Sevaz was planned and designed by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.R.A.S., the Keeper 
of the India Museum, Indian Section South Kensington Museum, who also designed the Indian Palace in the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition 1886, and the Indian Pavilion which occupied the place of honour in the Paris 
Exhibition 1878. 


We now pass to the contents of the shops of the principal exhibitors in the Indian Section. 


Messrs. ARDESHIR & ByramjeE.—Messrs. Ardeshir & Byramjee’s exhibits occupy two shops in the right 
and one in the left gallery of the Sevaz, and comprise a most varied assortment of popular Indian art wares. In 
metal work, gold and silver and enamelled jewellery, Cashmere and Kutch chased silver ware, Benares brass, 
Tanjore brass and copper inlaid with silver, arms and shields of Koft work from Sialkot. In pottery, Multan, Sindh, 
Delhi and Bombay are represented. In carved and inlaid wood work, Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad and Vizagapatam. 
Ivory carvings, toys and various fabrics, embroideries, shawls, carpets, and rugs are shown from all parts of India. 

FRAMJEE PEsTONJEE BHUMGARA.—Mr. Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, a very enterprising Parsee merchant from 
Bombay, had to the close of last year received eighteen gold, silver and bronze medals at various European E xhibi- 
tions. He has branch establishments in Madras and Pondicherri, and in the present Exhibition exhibits in two shops 
in the left gallery of the Sevaz, as well as in the French Colonial Section, where his stall is the centre of attraction in 
the Pondicherri Court. His exhibits consist of pottery from Multan, Jeypore, and Bombay ; brass work from 
Benares ; copper work from Cashmere ; iron and steel from Sialkot ; ivory figures and ivory inlaid Bombay boxes 
and inlaid sandal wood from Vizagapatam ; copper vessels encrusted with silver and brass vessels encrusted with 
copper from Tanjore ; and embroidery from Madras and other parts of India. 

E. Bicex, Cashmere.—The primary object in this exhibit is to exemplify the great progress in the manu- 
facture of carpets in the Valley of Cashmere since Mr. Bigex undertook the revival of this declining trade about 
ten years back. Although possessing the best wools, and every means of producing satisfactory work, the Cash- 
mere weavers had, under the evil influence of commercial exploiters, allowed the quality and design of their carpets 
tc deteriorate to such a degree that export had almost ceased, and unfortunately at a time when, owing to changes 
of fashion, the demand for shawls (the great staple industry of the country) had ceased, seemingly never to recover. 
Mr. Bigex shows a careful selection of carpets, silver, enamelled silver and copper, and copper ware, as well as 
lacquered and painted furniture, &c. Neither the Cashmere State nor any of the wealthy native merchants sent 
examples of the other art wares for which Cashmere is celebrated. 

Forrest DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF INpDIA (Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., London).—The Forest Depart- 
ment, in making a practical exhibition, has inaugurated a new line of action, one which cannot fail, one way or the 
other, to determine the value and usefulness of one of the forest products. This is Padouk wood from the Andaman 
Islands, shown, first, in two sample slabs (one measuring 7ft. by 6ft.), then worked up as a small room with 
ceiling, parquet floor, dado panelling, frieze, doors, and some articles of furniture, all manufactured by Messrs. 
Howard & Co., of Berners Street, London. To all appearance the wood is very suitable, and, if possessing workable 
qualities equal to its known durability, it will soon secure a place amongst the furniture woods of commerce. 

Messrs. Liserty & Co.—Messrs. Liberty and Co., among other minor attractions, show a large collection of 
‘Bombay work” in its manifold forms, suitable for small gifts and souvenirs, such as carved sandal-wood boxes, 
and inlaid boxes, the latter a continuance of an earlier Persian art ; Benares brass engraved work, vases, bowls, 
and trays, all attractive and inexpensive ; Moradabad coloured and lacquered brass wares ; Cashmere decorative 
ornaments of brass, enriched with champlevé jewel-like enamel of the highest artistic quality ; Cashmere vases and 
bowls of copper, worked with the same fine and elaborate traditional designs ; Lucknow vases, /oéas, and trays of 
rich coloured copper boldly repoussed ; Tanjore /o¢as and trays of copper, decorated with Hindu mythological sub- 
jects in raised silver; and embroideries from many Indian districts and in many varieties (Hindu, Mogul, and 
savage) of local design. 

Messrs. Liberty's more important exhibits consist of :—Jewellery, including gold and silver, both chased, 
and set with precious stones, topaz, garnets, sapphires, rubies, moonstones, &c., &c. ; Shawls, including the large 
and bold needlework of the Delhi district. the more delicate and dainty productions of Dacca, the soft fleeces of 
Umritzur, and the world-renowed marvels in weaving and embroidery of the Valley of Cashmere ; the stamped 
muslins of Dacca, Beejeepoor, and Bara Banki ; the deliciously soft woven cloth of Molida ; and printed curtains and 
palampores from various localities ; and the ever favoured Corah and Tussore silks, for which Messrs. Liberty are 
now universally known. In regard to these Corah and Tussore silks, a deviation has been allowed from the strict 
letter of the rule, that has hitherto excluded articles not solely of Indian manufacture from all former Exhibitions, 
inasmuch as in consequence of their being dyed or printed in Europe especially for Messrs. Liberty’s artistic 
constituents, a very great impulse has been given to the export of Corah and Tussore silks in the undyed, natural, 
or grey state into the United Kingdom. This “home” dyeing and printing of Indian plain silk piece goods has been 
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conceived and executed on the plan of faithfully reproducing selected designs and colourings of the best examples 
of the earlier periods of Hindu and Mogul art ; and this industry has been forced on English manufacturers in con- 
sequence of the inability of importers to secure from Indian native workmen reliable and uniform results in the 
development of either novel application of design, or unusual combinations of pigments for the production of 
non-fugitive dyes. Messrs. Liberty and Co. were the first to devote their energies and capital in placing orders, 
and popularising, by means of advertisement, this interesting modification in the manufacture for the European 
market of Indian textiles, which, under the name of ‘“ Liberty” Art Fabrics, have now, everywhere in England 
and America, become a household word. In consequence of Messrs. Liberty’s own consumption, the imports of 
plain Indian piece goods were at once largely increased, to the no insignificant benefit of this branch of Indian 
industry ; but their individual consumption has in more recent years, as their example has been followed by others, 
been completely dwarfed by the general demand created for these Corah and Tussore silks, and has imparted an 
ever increasing stimulus to the export of them, from India to all parts of the world. On the other hand, the 
success of Messrs. Liberty and Co. has been the means of raising up in England and America a host of ardent 
competitors, till now the consumption of Indian “home” dyed and printed plain Indian piece goods, produced 
more or less on the “ Liberty” lines, has been multiplied a hundredfold, and that through the legitimate application 
to our more advanced wants of Eastern colouring and decorative design, to the great advantage of the Western 
manufacturer, and the increased refinement, gaiety, and charm of our Western homes. 

Mootcuunp Gotcua SETT, Jeypore (represented by Messrs. Procter & Co., 428, Oxford Street, London).— 
Within the past ten years a considerable art development has occurred in Jeypore, where the Maharajah’s support 
of the Industrial Art Museum founded by Surgeon-Major Hendley has been fully justified by its revival of 
many old patterns, and by the good conscientious work shown in the Jeypore exhibits at recent Exhibitions. 
Moolchund Golcha Sett is the first native merchant from a native State who has exhibited in Europe on his own 
account. His exhibits comprise the well-known Jeypore specialities, including garnet and carbuncle necklaces, 
Koftghari armour, pottery, lacquer, hide and horn shields, marble images, and engraved brass vases. 

PRINCE OF Wares Trapinc Co.—This Bombay association of merchants occupies two shops, and is repre- 
sented by Messrs. Lyons & Co., Oriental importers, of 19, Edmund Place, London. Most of their exhibits were 
made for the Paris Exhibition, especially the Benares brass ware, of which many of the pieces are of unusual size 
and high finish. Some excellent examples of Madras and Bangalore embroidery, with various objects illustrating 
Surat carving and inlaid work, show that their exhibits have been selected with good taste. The special facilities 
for direct communication with the native craftsmen possessed by this Company ensures an extensive choice of the 
innumerable designs for which India is remarkable, and their organization cannot fail to further the interests of 
Indian industries. 

Procter & Co.—A well-known house of importers, whose establishment at 428, Oxford Street, has led 
the way with all Indian art manufacturers since their remarkable exhibit in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Their 
specialities are—jewellery of the highest class pearls and gems, Kutch silver plate from their own workshops at 
Bombay ; carved furniture adapted to European requirements, yet of exquisite Oriental design ; and carpets, all of 
which are careful facsimile reproductions of the XVI century carpets in the palace at Bijapur, or copied from other 
historical examples in private collections. Of their exhibits we select for illustration a five-row gem necklet, of 
uncut precious stones, from Delhi (7). The high class character of everything exhibited by Procter & Co. is 
principally owing to their system of manufacture being as near as possible that by which the great works of art 
were originally produced in the palaces of Indian princes. In their workshops at Bombay the best possible work- 
men are employed, and allowed to follow their own ideas in working out the designs. By this method the beautiful 
carved teak wood screen was produced, was so much admired in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and 
which, purchased by the late Lady Brassey, now forms the upper gallery of the Sunteam Museum at Lord 
Brassey's residence, Park Lane. Metal ware, showing some fine specimens of Burmese hammered work, as also 
several rare pieces of Koftghari (steel inlaid with gold) ; a fine collection of arms and musical instruments from 
the different Presidencies and hill tribes; and printed cottons from Ahmedabad and Lahore, and silks and embroideries 
from Jeypore conclude the list of highly artistic articles contributed by Messrs. Procter & Co. 


A. H. Sumsoopin.—This native firm, established at Khalbaderie Road, Bombay, is also represented by 
Messrs. Lyons & Co., and fills two shops with a most varied assortment of Indian goods quite equal in quality to 
those in their rivals’ in the Seraz. Their goods have been carefully selected, and the general arrangements of their 
two shops shows taste in the display of sumptuous art wares. : 

AMEDEE JouserT & Son.—Messrs. Joubert & Son, the builders of the Indian Seraz, exhibit the marble fountain 
under the central dome. It is an exceedingly clever adaptation of old Indian detail to modern requirements, and for 
chasteness of design and form, combined with rich decoration, this simple basin, supported by four lion-headed 
gryphons, can compare favourably with any work of the sort in the Exhibition. 

















ANCIENT CHALUKYAN STONE CARVINGS. 
By HENRY COUSENS, M.R.A.S., Archzological Survey, Western India. 


At Ittagi, a small village in the Nizam’s territory and sixteen miles east of Gadag, is one of the finest 
examples extant of Chalukyan architecture. It is probably the work of the eleventh century A.D., and was 
perhaps built by the great Vikramaditya VI., who so ambitiously attempted to blot out for ever the old Saka era, 
and to introduce his own, the Vzkramakdla, in its stead. The style is early Chalukyan and shews clearly and 
unmistakably the transition from the earlier Dravidian. The material used in the construction throughout is a 
very close-grained black argillaceous stone, eminently suited for fine carving and details; and of this quality the 
sculptor, or artist, has availed himself to the full. The whole surface of the building glistens and sparkles with 
the thousand lights and shades caused by this minute and delicate work. Some of the fine bands around the 
pillars might almost furnish designs for lace or embroidery, so elaborately are they wrought. 


It is simply impossible to approach the effect produced by such work by means of hard-lined drawings. 
Photographs give a much better idea, but both have their deficiencies—the one lacks perspective, the other lacks 
the scale. Plate A gives a plan, looking upwards, of the central panel of the ceiling of the open mandapa or 
hall. The work in the spandrils between the square and octagon is superb. The face, with makaras’ heads and 
scroll-work flowing from the mouths, is almost detached by under-cutting from the stone on which it is worked, 
and the scroll-work is riddled with perforations. The fine, rich, deep shadows caused by this gives the work a 
most pleasing contrast of light and shade. The wild profusion of whorls in the arabesque, with the masterly skill 
displayed in drawing them together into general forms is very characteristic of Chalukyan work at its best. But 
the drawing fails to give an adequate idea of all this. In drawings reduced to a small scale much of the detail 
must necessarily be left out, to prevent the running together of tne lines. The central panel shews the /dndava 
or dance of Siva as Natesa, but is sadly mutilated. On his right, on a lower level of the ceiling, is Brahma, and 
to the left is Vishnu. Brahma has his goose or véfana, Vishnu has Garuda as his vehicle. 


The next plate (B) shews a shrine doorway from the temple of Kasivisvesvara at Lakkundi, seven miles 
south-east of Gadag. This is also a Chalukyan temple, but of a later period. The style has perfected its special 
characteristics, and nearly all trace of its descent from the Dravidian is eliminated. Like the last temple, it is 
also dedicated to the worship of Siva, and, as has happened to most of these Chalukyan temples, it has been 
appropriated by the later sect of Lingayats. The fact of Gaja-Lakshmi being over the lintel may not alone prove 
that it was either Vaishnava or Jaina. She seems to have been a favourite goddess for this position in this part 
of India. The Jains have her over their outer doorways, but never over the entrance to the shrine, which place is 
reserved for a seated Jina. Above the chajali or cornice, Siva with his consort Parvati occupies the central 
position, Brahma sits to his right and Vishnu to his left. Beyond these are rzshzs. Among the processional 
figures on the cornice are two prancing horses, the larger of which is one of the best representations of that 
animal in Hindu sculpture the writer ever remembers to have seen. It is much mutilated, but the action is 
spirited, the outline good, and the leg of the rider hangs in the stirrup in the most easy attitude. As a rule, the 
horse has puzzled and defied the skill of the native artist ; the result has always been a failure—cumbersome and 
out of joint—so that it is a pleasure to find this little group so well cut. It stands upon the ledge of the cornice 
and is almost entirely separated from it. The elephant usually met a better fate at their hands, and revelling in 
their mastery over its form, they have introduced it into all their ornament in all sorts of places and in all sorts of 
attitudes. 


The rest of the ornament speaks for itself, but it may be stated that the scolloping between the pairs of small 
figures up each side of the doorway is the conventional manner of representing clouds. 
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THE DECLINE OF SOUTH INDIAN ARTS. 
By PANDIT NATESA SASTU, M.F.LS. 


This is a subject which, properly speaking, I should take for the whole of India, but my knowledge of the decline 
or otherwise of the arts of the other Presidencies makes me to restrict myself to Southern India ior the present. 
When we compare the arts in South India now, with those which existed in the younger days of our own generation, 
we cannot but regret the calamity that has come over them in so short a time. Can any of the arts be shewn 
not to have declined, either by the poverty of the people, or by the invasion of the European market, sometimes 
by want of assistance from the helping hand of Government, but mostly by want of encouragement from our own 
selves. If a bad thing had disappeared and something better had taken its place, it might be hailed as a great 
boon; but, on the contrary, it is the reverse that has taken place in our South Indian arts. Let us take some and 
illustrate their decline. The black dye of Kanchipuram and the red dye of Madura are—or rather were—famed 
throughout the world for their fineness and durability. I say were, for the decline has commenced already in the 
appearance of the European black and red (magenta) dyes. Some European dyes are simply sight-killing and 
offensive. The best scientific men have examined the Hindu and the European dyes, and the former have generally 
carried the palm. Many European cloths, if washed, lose their dyes at the first moment, and become too ugly 
for a second wear, though at first sight it is all gaudy, fine and pleasing. But the Hindu dye never dies such 
instant death. “European looms have begun the manufacture of Hindu female cloths and piece goods awkwardly 
dyed in bad imitation of Kanchipuram, Kuttalam, and Koranad cloths, are coming down to our markets, are bought 
by our ladies and worn. Though we are supposed to gain a little by buying cheap machine-made coloured cloths 
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for our ladies, we do not gain in the end; for a machine-made cloth, with its dye, lasts only for four months, and in 
the first quarter of these four months entirely loses its colour. Whereas, our hand-made cloths of the above 
places wear for nearly two years, and even longer, and after that period are thrown away on account of 
their becoming tattered, never by reason of wanting the dye. Such being the case, are we losers in 
buying a cloth worth Rs12 or Rs15, which is hand-made and lasts for two years, instead of buying a cheap cloth 
of European manufacture for Rs3, which lasts only about as many months as the Hindu cloth does years? This 
is the first invasion which European looms have made in the Hindu market. 


The greatest invasion that has already been made, and the utter ruin which has come over the weavers of 
India, is evident to all. The piece goods, and the removal of duties on them, have utterly ruined our native 
market, and in almost every district where once there were hundreds of weavers, there are not even so many tens 
now. A great portion of them have taken to agriculture and other vocations, finding it impossible to cope with 
machine-made goods. Has not art declined? Can so many varieties of border and body in silk in the male 
and female cloths be manufactured by a machine? Take any Madura or Kanchipuram cloth and look upon the 
borders, &c. What art you find init. A young Euclid can illustrate all his diagrams for his practical geometry 
from those cloths. Can the machine do this? It can, perhaps, make one pattern, and be turning that out for 
endless time. A weaver can, every third day, turn out a new pattern. All of them have declined. As plain and 
white-washed mud-walls are to the grand structure of Mahabalipuram rathas or Kanchipuram gépuras, these pieces 
of machine-made cloths are to our own hand-made cloths. Why should we encourage the former and leave our own 
things to perish? Weighed in the scale of durability, we shall be gainers by encouraging our own manufacture. 


(To be Continued.) 
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NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF EARLY PERSIAN LUSTRE WARE." 


Tue third part of Mr. Henry Wallis’s Notes on Early Persian Ceramic Art continues the ‘history of lustre ware, 
which formed the subject of the preliminary essay. The full page illustrations in colour, of which there are eight, 
comprise the various examples of the art in the different Museums of Europe, and are remarkable for their 
splendid colour and the vigour of their essential Oriental designs. The latter quality is perhaps best displayed in 
the various bowls and other objects on white ground, bearing an ornamentation in gold; the full force of the 
chromatic harmony is reached in the two large vases recently acquired by South Kensington Museum. While 
admitting that the period of the invention of lustre ornamentation is still uncertain, Mr. Wallis produces examples 
of the ware from Oriental sources of considerably earlier date than any before cited in works on ceramic art. One 
of the coloured plates represents a lamp, which the author points out as bearing every indication of having been 
made before the Arab invasion of Egypt, and as the ware was unknown in classical times, the period of its invention 
is thus brought beween these two epochs. 


Besides the full page illustrations, the text is further elucidated by numerous engravings printed in a rich 
golden colour, which pleasantly illuminates the letter-press. The illustrations having exhausted all the known 
examples of the Early Persian wares, the present part terminates this portion of the work. Before entering on 
the wider field of the more generally known Persian ceramic art, Mr. Wallis proposes giving a series of typical 
XIIIth Century Persian tiles. 





LS 


ASIAN CARPET DESIGNS.—An exhaustive work is in preparation, in which an endeavour is being made to 
cover the whole known field of early carpet manufacture. Full particulars will be announced in an early number 
of this journal, by which time it is hoped that the owners of carpets remarkable for design and colour will aid 
by allowing the reproduction of some of their best examples in this work. His Highness The Maharaja of Jeypore, 
with his well-known liberality, gave his sanction to allow his collection of old Persian and other carpets to be 
photographed ; 39 examples from this collection have been received. The whole of the carpets and rugs (nearly 
100) now in the Indian Section, and South Kensington Museums, have also been photographed. Owners of 
fine examples are also most liberally allowing selections from their collections. An extension of the generous 
individual help already promised will render this work both exhaustive and complete. Photographs of upwards 
of 150 examples have already been taken, but in order to include in the work every variety of design, Possessors 
of carpets are respectfully asked to allow those in their possession also to be reproduced, so as to make this 
book the STANDARD WORK ON ASIAN CARPETS. The work will be divided into four parts, each part containing 
25 plates, with descriptive text ; the price of each part to subscribers will be £3. Subscribers should send their 
names to W. Griggs, Elm House, Hanover Street, Peckham, London, who will, as soon as the selection of examples 
is made, prepare and forward prospectuses to applicants. 


er KOT SS Oe 
LIST OF 15 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF NEPAL.—Sacrificial Vessel; Lamp; Tea-pot. INDIAN SERAI, PARIS Ex- 
HIBITION.—Indian Pavilion, Perspective View; Elevation, Section and Plan; Central Hall and part of Exterior ; 
Forest Department; Ardeshir & Byramjee; Bhumgara; Sumsoodin; Prince of Wales Trading Co. ; Bigex ; 
Liberty & Co.; Procter & Co.; Necklace; Prince of Wales Trading Co. ; Bhumgara’s Exhibits in the Pondicherri 
Court. ANCIENT CHALUKYAN STONE CARVINGS.—kRoof of Hall in Temple at Ittagi; Doorway—Lakkundi. 


* Part III, by Henry Wallis, with illustrations in colour, 10/6. London: W. Griggs, Elm House. Hanover Street, Peckham 1889. 




















SACRIFICIAL VESSEL. “Kalash,” on tripod stand formed by three grotesque monsters. 


The body is in the shape of two intersecting rings, formed by four fishes. 
Nepal. (1.S.) 99-86. 
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LAMP. “Sukunda.” Brass, perforated. 


The god Ganesa with three mice stands on the rim of the receptacle for the oil. 
Nepal. (1.S.) 101-86. 
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W. GAIGES, PHOTO-L/TH. 


THE INDIAN PAVILION. 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
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THE INDIAN PAVILION. 


[ The Sale of articles of genuine Indian manufacture was permitted tn the 
Indian Pavilion. | 


ARDESHIR & BYRAMJEE, Manufacturers and Exporters, 10, Hummum Street, 
Fort Bombay, India. 
Indian jewellery, silver plate, carving and inlaid work, chased and enamel 
ware, metal ware, pottery, embroidery, shawls, carpets, rugs, prints, arms, 
shields, musical instruments, idols, toys, furniture, figures, &c. 


BHUMGARA, FRAMJEE PESTONJEE, 5, Kalhadeve Road, Bombay; 5, Mount 
Road, Madras, [nda. 
Indian jewellery, silver plate, carving, inlaid work, brass, copper, and 
silver ware, embroidery, pottery, carpets, curtains, fans, silk, figures, and 
other articles of handwork. 


BIGEX, E., Srinagar, Cashmere. (Agent: John Kershaw, 15, New Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C.) 

Manufacture of carpets by native workmen, and other products and in- 
dustries from Cashmere ; carpets, shawls, silver and copper work, embroidery, 
papier maché, carved woodwork, silk cocoons, raw wools, sapphires, horns 
of wild animals. 

FOREST DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, vepresented by Ogilvy, 
Gillanders €& Co., London. 

A boudoir containing ceiling, parquet floor, dado panelling, frieze, doors, 
and furniture of Padouk wood from the Andaman Islands ; some sample 
slabs of Padouk, one measuring 7 ft. by 6 ft. 


LIBERTY & Co., Regent Street, London, W. 


“Liberty” art dress and furniture fabrics and specialities in silk, cotton 
and woollen materials. 


649A MOOLCHUND GOLCHA, SETT, Jeypore, Rajputana, India ; 428, Oxford Street, 
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London. 
Garnet and carbuncle necklaces, Koftgharry armour, pottery, lacquer, hide 
and horn shields, marble images, engraved brass vases. 

PRINCE OF WALES TRADING Co., LIMITED, 51, Fsplanade Cross Road, 
Bombay (London Agent: Samuel Harris Levit, 43, London Wall, E.C.; 
Paris Agents: J. Lyons & Co., 80, Avenue de Suffren.) 

Oriental art ware. 
PROCTER & Co., The Indian Art Gallery, 428, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Indian carved furniture, jewellery, decorative pottery, carpets and rugs, 
woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics and hangings, arms, curiosities, toys, metal 
ware, carvings and inlaid work, embroideries. 

SUMSOODIN, A. H., Khalbaderie Road, Bombay. (London Agent: Samuel 
Harris Levi, 43, London Wall, E.C.; Paris Agents: J. Lyons & Co., 
80, Avenue de Suffren.) 


Industries from the Indian Empire. 


597A INDIAN TEA DISTRICTS ASSOCIATION, 14, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


97 


Tea, coffee, &c. 


JouBERT & SON, AMEDEE, The Pheasantry, 152, King’s Rd., Chelsea, S.W. 
McDowELL & Co. 
Tobaccos, &c. 
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INDIAN SERAI. 
Central Hall and Part of Exterior. 
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INDIAN SERAI. 


(4).Messrs. Ardeshir & Byramjee, Bombay. 
(¢ c) Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, Bombay and Madras 


(a) Forest Department. 











INDIAN SERAI. 
(d@) A. H. Sumsoodin. (e e) Prince of Wales Trading Co. 
J. Lyons & Co. Agents. 


























INDIAN SERAI. 
(f f) E. Bigex, Srinagar, Cashmere. (g g) Liberty & Co., Regent St., London. 
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Pondicherri Court. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


(a) CENTRAL BAY IN THE ROOF OF THE MANDAPA OR HALL OF THE TEMPLE AT ITTIGI 
EAST FROM LAKKUNDI, ABOUT A.D. IOOO. 


Photo-lithographed by W. Griggs from a Photo-electrotype print made in the Survey of India Offices, Calcutta. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


(5) DOORWAY FROM THE TEMPLE OF KASIVISVESVARA, AT LAKKUNDI, DHARWAR DISTRICT. 


Photo-lithographed by W. Griggs from a Photo-electrotype print made in the Survey of India Offices, Calcutta 






























The Bournal of Sndian Art. 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF MADRAS. 


By G. BIDIE, M.D., Deputy SurGEoN-GENERAL. 





DIVISION I.—FINE ARTS. 


PaInTINGs AND Drawincs.—Paintings on glass are made at Chandragiri, North Arcot District, and are 
mostly of a mythological character, and possess some interest in that respect, but are never of any artistic merit. 
Some of the paintings on ivory and tale from Trichinopoly are fairly good, but are marred by a total disregard of 
perspective. The colours used are now usually imported from Europe. Paintings on leather are hand-painted, 
and are intended for use as table mats. They are curious and somewhat quaint, but never possess much artistic 
merit. Made at Nossam, Cuddapah District. In paintings on paper, as in those on ivory and talc, all the rules 
of perspective are generally set at defiance. Made at Hampa Sagra, Bellary District, and Anantapur. 


DIVISION III.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Music in some stage of development seems to be common to every people, and even the most barbarous races 
possess some kind of musical instrument. With the Hindus music has always been a favourite art, and the 
popular god Krishna is generally represented as playing on a flute. Much ingenuity has also been devoted in 
India to the invention of musical instruments, and these possess a particular interest at the present day, inasmuch 
as some have remained unaltered for centuries. Beginning with the simpler forms belonging to the rude hill 
tribes, and proceeding onwards to those in use amongst the more civilised population of villages and cities, we find 
a most interesting variety, capable of affording much information as to the characteristics of the national music. 
From this point of view they have hitherto received little or no attention, and a rich field of research therefore 
remains for the investigation of the ethnologist and musician. As regards Hindu music, some of the older airs are 
rich in expressive melody, and one reason why the higher class of them does not appeal to European taste lies in 
the peculiarities of the scale. According to Carl Engel, ‘the Hindus divided their musical scale into intervals 
smaller than our semi-tones. They adopted 22 intervals called srutz, in the compass of an octave. The srufi 
may, therefore, be compared to our chromatic intervals. But, from an old treatise written by Soma, it is evident 
the common scale of the Hindus had much the character of the pentatonic order of intervals.” In the construction 
of their musical instruments, the natives of India have called into requisition a great variety of substances. The 
chief of these are: reeds, bamboos, gourds, wood, iron, brass, shells, bone, ivory, gut, bladder and skin. The 
principal places of manufacture in the Madras Presidency are Tanjore, Malabar and Nilgiris. It is impossible to 
frame a classification of the instruments which will indicate their position in the probable order of their successive 
invention ; but the following is given as an attempt in that direction, in so far as regards the simpler and more 
primitive types in each class:—Instruments of percussion—drums, tambourines, cymbals, castanets. * Wind 
instruments ; (a) not depending on reeds—Instruments of the trumpet kind, such as horns, flutes and whistles ; 
(6) With reeds—Pipes of various kinds with vibrating reeds of cane or reed, and a single tube ; instrument with 
blow-pipe, leather bag and chanter, like a bag-pipe ; pipes with two or more tubes inserted into a small bottle- 
gourd. Stringed instruments—Instruments with one string and without a finger-board ; dulcimer with frame 
and strings of cane ; instruments with finger-board and frets for shortening the strings, the sound being produced 
by twanging with the fingers or with a piece of wood, bone, &c.; instruments with finger-board and played with a 
bow like the violin. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PeERcussion.—Drums. The varieties of this instrument are numerous. Some shaped like 
a kettle, are made of iron and covered with strong hide; but, generally speaking, the body of the drum is made 
of a hollowed section of the trunk or branch of a tree. In the larger drums the ends are closed with sheep-skin, 
but in some of the smaller ones bladder is used. The Tamil names of the several drums are as follows :—Oda/, 
1 foot 73 inches by 1 foot 2} inches, ends closed with sheep-skin, ordinary drum shape and laced with rope ; 
hollowed section of a tree. Zhaval or Dhol, 1 foot 34 inches by 1 foot 13 inches, ends closed with sheep-skin, 
ordinary drum shape and laced with a rope; hollowed section of a tree. Dodzk7, 1 foot 14 inches by 9% inches, 
ends closed with sheep-skin, ordinary drum shape, and laced with leather thongs ; hollowed section of a tree. 
Mathalam, 1 foot 7 inches by 83 inches, barrel-shaped and laced with leather thongs ; hollowed section of a tree. 
Pombat, two oblong-shaped drums lashed together, both about 1 foot 1 inch in length, and about 7 and 6 inches 
respectively in diameter ; made of the hollowed branch of a tree ; one is played by beating with the fingers, and 
the other by rubbing a stick covered with leather laced with rope. Gonthalam, a pair of kettle-drums turned in 
the shape of a flower-pot out of the trunk of a tree, 1 foot by 83 inches, laced with ropes. Gzdkattz, a pair of 
miniature kettle-drums, made as above, 6 inches by 6 inches, laced with leather thongs. Udukkaz, a brass hour- 
glass shaped drum, 63 inches by 63 inches, covered with bladder and laced with twine, used in various religious 
ceremonies. Udukkaz, a smaller plain little drum, used by jugglers and men who exhibit performing monkeys. 
Dape, a tambourine, 1 foot 9} inches, rim of wood 43 inches deep, and covered with parchment. Dassart Thappa, 
small rude tambourine made of two semi-circular sections of wood joined with iron clasps 7} inches by 3% inches, 
covered with parchment. anj?r, a small tambourine, with attached cymbals and rattles, 5} inches by 3 inches, 
covered with the skin of a lizard. Zzckrz, a pair of small castanets made apparently of blackwood (Dalbergia 
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latifolia). Jaler, a pair of small brass cymbals. 7halum, a pair of brass cymbals, each 4} inches in diameter. 
Jangani, a small brass gong, such as is used by beggars. Chzpp/a, two wooden castanets, each with a ring for the 
finger to hold it, and mounted with two pairs of small brass cymbals and brass rattles. 


Winp InstruMENTS. (a) Without reeds. Some of the hill tribes in Ganjam use a bullock’s horn like a 
trumpet, but, of course, religious scruples would prevent Hindus generally from using such an instrument. Sanku, 
a conch shell. The conch is usually blown through a small hole made in the spiral end. In some the spiral is 
encased in brass, which has a mouth-piece like a trumpet. The other end of the shell is also brass-mounted, and 
has a large floral expansion, in shape something like the tail of a mythical bird often seen on temples. 7hzruchin- 
nam, a thin brass trumpet, 2 feet 3 inches in length. Aoméu, an S-shaped brass trumpet, 4 feet 8 inches in length, 
diameter of bell, 6 inches. It resembles in shape the ancient Scandinavian horn, and is used on various ceremonial 
occasions. A/kuja, a whistle made of bamboo, 10 inches long, and with 8 holes very close together. Pudlangolal, 
a flute made of bamboo, 13 inches long, with 8 finger holes. 


(6) With reeds. Mogavine, a small oboe-like instrument made of hard wood, 11 inches long. The reed in 
this, as in most of the other reed instruments, is usually made out of the pointed end of the flowering spathe of 
the cocoanut palm, and is therefore thick and stiff, and harsh in tone compated with reeds made from cane. 
Sometimes both in the North and South, sections of the leaf of the palmyra palm are used in making reeds. The 
mogavine has 8 finger-holes in front, all of the same size, and one behind. ‘The upper end is made in a way that 
leads me to suppose that some mouth-piece originally belonged to it, and the lower end is ivory mounted. Karua, 
a large instrument like an oboe, made out of one piece of black wood, and without the usual metal bell. It has 
eight finger-holes in front and one behind, and the reed is made of palmyra leaf. The length of the instrument is 
18 inches, and the diameter of the bell mouth 4 inches. Magasarum, an oboe-like instrument, made of black 
wood and brass-mounted. The upper end which carries the reed is made of brass, and the reed is made from the 
spathe of the palm; length 22 inches. The bell is made of brass turned, and is 33 inches wide. There are eight 
finger-holes in front, and two more near the lower end of the tubes on each side. Szvna, another variety of the 
Indian oboe, with seven finger-holes in front and one behind. It is made of one piece of black wood, and is 11} 
inches long and 3 inches wide at the lower end ; reed made of palmyra leaf. Panchama Oththu, a wooden tube 
covered with leather and with brass mountings ; bell with etched figures. Length, 13} inches; diameter of bell, 
3% inches. Reed made of palm spathe. There is only one finger-hole, and the instrument is used as a drone. 
Oththu or Sutho, a wooden tube covered with leather, with only one finger-hole, and brass-mounted. Length, 
1 foot 10} inches ; diameter of brass bell, 33 inches. Reed made of palm spathe ; used as a drone. JMajzdi, the 
instrument used by the snake-charmer, and consists of a bottle-gourd with a blow-pipe at the smaller end, and thin 
flageolet-like tubes inserted into the bulbous end. The lower ends of the tubes all open into one brass bell. The 
centre tube has nine finger-holes in front (the three lower of which are partly closed with wax) and one behind. 
The tube to the left of it has seven finger-holes in its side, some of which are shut with wax. The tube to the 
right has no finger-holes. Inside the gourd there is a reed for each tube,.made by cutting a vibrating tongue in a 
kind of grass or reed. The centre tube is the chanter or performing tube, and the side one drones, which are 
tuned to the chanter by means of the wax stopping in the finger-holes. The parts of the instrument are fastened 
together by means of black wax. Zhuththz, this is a rude kind of bag-pipe. The bag is made of a small goat’s 
skin, the blow pipe being inserted in the place of one foreleg, and the chanter in room of the other. The other 
natural openings in the skin are closed by internal ligatures. Instruments of the nature of a bag-pipe are of very 
ancient date and very widely diffused, having been used by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Persians, and 
Hindus, and by most Celtic and Slavonic races. To the ancient Romans it was known as 7762a utricularis, and 
and is said to have been a favourite instrument with Nero. Forms of it are still known and used in Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia, and Poland, and in the Eastern countries already specified. It was also at one time a popular 
instrument in Lincolnshire and Northumberland. It is alluded to by Chaucer, and Shakspeare mentions it on 
several occasions, as in Henry IV., Part I. It has long been cultivated in Ireland, and the drones in the Irish 
pipe are furnished with keys. It is the national instrument of the Highlands of Scotland, and its music has 
cheered the Highlander on to victory in every field on which British bravery has been conspicuous. It was the 
duty of the Highland piper in the field to cheer the clansmen on the march, to lead the van into battle, to alarm 
them when in danger, to collect them when scattered, to recall the heroism of their ancestors, and to incite them 
by passionate strains to imitate their example. In peace, the bag-pipe cheered the festive board, gave life and 
merriment to the wedding, and at death poured out the wild wailing notes of the coronach as the body was carried 
to the grave. The Hindu instrument is a very barbarous one, and capable of playing only a few notes. The reed 
is made of a piece of cane with a vibrating tongue cut on one side, and there are five holes in the chanter, some of 
which are partially closed with wax. Morejing, this is an iron instrument identical with the Jew’s harp, except 
that the tongue projects 14 inches behind, so as to give greater facility for holding it in the mouth. The French 
name of the instrument is 7vompe, and the Scotch 7rump, both evidently identical. The English name of Jew’s 
harp is probably a corruption of the French jeu-t¢rompe, or “ toy trumpet.” Although only a toy, yet it is capable 
of wonderful musical performances, and various marvellous performers on it have from time to time appeared in 
Europe. Some of these used two or more instruments, ‘“‘each having a fundamental tone of its own, and con- 
sequently different harmonies.” 


STRINGED INsTRUMENTS.—(a) Without a finger-board. Thunthona, this may be regarded as in some 
measure a sort of 77zgonon, with a small drum added to increase the resonance. It is chiefly used by beggars to. 
accompany their recitations, and the pitch can be lowered or raised by means of the tuning peg. <zmnerz, a 
primitive kind of Ve. It consists of a wooden bar, with the ends ornamented with griffins’ heads, &c. Two 
gourds painted in floral patterns are fixed below the bar. The strings are of wire, two in number, and supported 
by a bridge. There are five frets for fingering. Length, 3 feet 1 inch. 





a 
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(6) With a finger-board. Zhaméurz, a sort of guitar. The*body is semi-globular, made out of jackwood, 
and both it and the long neck are inlaid with ivory decorated with floral patterns, etched and filled in with black 
and red pigment. Length, 4 feet 4 inches; width, 1 foot 2} inches; depth of body, 10} inches. It has four wire 
strings, and the same number of tuning pegs, which are artistically shaped and adorned with ivory etched. The 
belly is convex, the bridge being of dark wood ; and to keep the strings clear of the sharp convexity behind the 
bridge, they are ingeniously passed through bone heads. Originally the body of the ¢haméuri was a gourd, and 
the instrument has been used by the Egyptians and Assyrians from remote times. Vzze, a sort of advanced 
kinneri ; the body of the instrument is hollowed out of fine old jackwood, with belly of the same material, and is 
protracted into a long neck like that of a guitar, but has a gourd at the upper end to increase the sound. The 
strings are of wire, and seven in number ; four of them are mounted, as in the guitar, over a bridge, and are fur- 
nished with a number of frets ; three of the strings run along the side of the neck and have an arched bridge of 
metal, and the scroll is adorned with a gilded griffin’s head. Length of instrument, 3 feet 6 inches ;‘depth of 
body, g inches ; width, 112 inches. CAz¢tar¢ or Guitar ; length, 4 feet 2 inches; width, 11% inches; depth, 9? 
inches. Originally, no doubt, the body of this instrument was of gourds, some of which are ribbed, and the dug- 
out wooden body now used is adorned with a series of ribs radiating from the posterior single peg, to which all 
the strings are attached, over the convexity of the instrument, and again converging at the base of the neck. 
The instrument known as the guitar in Europe is evidently copied from this one ; and, curious to say, the Italian 
name of it is chzttarz, while the Spanish designation is guztarra, and the French guztare. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the whole of these names are derived from the same root or word. The strings are of wire, and seven in 
number. Of these six are of equal length, and pass over the general nut up to the tuning pegs, but the seventh, 
at a short distance up the finger-board, passes through a metal peg, and then turns off to a tuning peg in the side 
of the neck. The finger-board has numerous frets, made of ligatures of twine passing round the necks. Savadath, 
this instrument has a drum-like body, 124 inches deep, and inclusive of the neck and scroll, it is 2 feet 10 inches 
long. It is made out of one piece of wood, and the hollow body, which at first sight appears cylindrical, is found 
to be traversed by two holes at the base of the neck, and to be cut so as to form thin wings or scrolls. The bottom 
of the drum-like body is closed with a thin piece of wood, and the belly with parchment. The neck emerges from 
the body in a deep bracket-like piece, and the actual neck, from the nut to the upper fret, is only about 8 inches 
long. The finger-board is inlaid with etched ivory, and the neck behind covered with bright blue cloth with gilt 
figures on it. Viewed as a whole, the instrument has in shape some resemblance to the figure of a bird, more 
especially as the neck ends in the gilded head of a bird. There are six tuning pegs, and the same number of cat- 
gut strings, but four of them are closely arranged in pairs, and could hardly be played except as pairs. Saranghi, 
length, 2 feet 34 inches, width 52 inches ; this is a sort of violin, the whole being dug out of the branch of a tree; 
the body is hollow, dug out, and the belly covered with skin. It has three catgut strings passing over the bridge, 
and below these thirteen sympathetic wire strings arranged somewhat like the strings of a harp. It is played on 
with a bow, consisting of hair stretched on a piece of bent cane. 


DIVISION IV.—JEWELLERY. 


The manufacturing jeweller or goldsmith is a common artisan, and some of his traditional designs are of great 
merit, but his work is generally roughly finished. The manufacture of jewellery to suit English taste is, outside 
Madras, chiefly carried on in Trichinopoly. The shape of the articles made is European, but the ornamentation 
is the well-known grotesque Swami pattern, which often consists of hideous mythological figures. The principal 
places at which jewellery is manufactured in the Madras Presidency are Madura District, Chingleput District, 
Kurnool, Salem, Anantapur, South Canara, Madras, Nilgiris, Kistna, Malabar, Godavari, Cuddapah, Vizagapatam 
and Tanjore. Personal ornaments of base metal are made at Madras, Madura and Kistna of brass, copper, or 
some other cheap metal, and the designs are very varied and often pretty. From an ethnological point of view 
they are of great interest, and they are also suggestive from an artistic point of view. Theatrical ornaments are 
made at Malabar of wood and lac ornamented with bits of glass, and consist of head dresses, breast plates, &c., 
and have a very grotesque effect. 


DIVISION V.—ART MANUFACTURE IN METAL. 


Gold and silver plate is manufactured at Dindigul, Palai (Madura District), Godavari, Tanjore, and Tirupati 
(North Arcot District). ; 


The metal from which most of the domestic utensils are made is composed of copper and tin, and is therefore 
a species of bronze. But brass which consists of copper and zinc is also used. The articles made are chiefly 
chumbus, plain or chased, and often of very elegant shapes, plates, cups and lamps. Some of the plates from 
Tirupati are of very elegant designs, the cove being fluted and margins serrated, and of lace-like pattern. The 
making of brass lamps is dying out, owing to the introduction of kerosine lamps. The principal places for manu- 
facture for bell metal utensils are Bellary, Kasargod (South Canara District), Malabar, and Vizagapatam ; and for 
brass utensils Anantapur, Bellary, Salem, Madras, Madura District, Malabar, Godavari, Cuddapah, Vizagapatam, 
and Tanjore. Carvings on metal is done at Tirupatur and Madura (Madura District). Engraving on metal is 
done at Kistna. The kinds of vessels made of copper are mostly kitchen utensils and platters, and afford no 
scope for artistic work. They are made at Kistna, Salem, Madras, Madura District, Malabar, Godavari, 
Cuddapah, Vizagapatam, and Tanjore. 


ORNAMENTAL Work IN Brass anv Zi1nc.—Water bottles made of brass are sometimes inlaid with patterns 
in zinc, but as a rule the work is coarse and clumsy. Made at Perambalur, Trichinopoly District. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The lace manufacture of Madura is entirely gone. Genuine lace is now a rarity unknown in Southern India. 
The French and English copper laces have taken the place of the Hindu sumptuous silver and gold lace. Thus, 
our cloth manufacture in all its departments has received a vital blow. We must encourage it, and we must 
induce Government to encourage it. Exhibitions to show the skill of the weavers should be instituted by the 
Government, and prizes offered to the best weavers. The best patterns of Hindu silk cloth should be turned into 
petticoats by European ladies well disposed towards India. A certain French silk firm in Paris was at the point 
of collapsing, when, merely to encourage the proprietor, a fashionable lady ordered a suit of the silk cloth of that 
firm. The next day all the ladies in Paris began to buy from that firm, and the trade at once revived. Even so, 
if one or two fashionable ladies of Madras would make their dresses from the Kuttalam silk cloth, we should soon 
have another story to write. The sinking trade would at once revive. One great calamity that has come over 
the cloth manufacture of India is the entire disappearance of the manufacture of thread from our country. 

We dwelt till now on the great calamity that, has come over the cloth trade in South India, and the loss to 
art by the disappearance of the fine patterns on the bodies and borders of female cloths. Under this head we 
shall also speak of palampores, the beauty of art they once possessed, and the utter ruin which has now enveloped 
them. Perhaps some may not have an exact idea of palampores. These are called pa/ang-posh in Hindustani, 
which means “bed cover,” or, more literally, ‘‘couch cover.” They are called in the Tamil countries e/uttu- 
duppattt. The great centres for this art once were Selam (Salem), Nagapattanam (Negapatam), Kumbhaghonam 
(Combaconam), Uraiyur near Tvinchchinappalli (Trichinopoly), Kudalur (Cuddalore), Arkadu (Arcot), Kalahasti, 
and Masulipatam. In the early years of our own generation, there were, in each of these places, several hundreds 
of houses, the inmates of which were carrying on this profession. Now there are not even half a dozen huts in 
each of these spots. The great reason for this is the introduction of the European chintz, with ugly colours and 
awkward patterns. In the palampores of our old days, very finé representations of Hindu mythology or warfare 
were represented most exquisitely by block and by hand. There were sometimes 120, or even 160, blocks for one 
pattern. Mostly by want of encouragement by the public, these patterns have disappeared. Any one who takes 
the trouble to go into the School of Arts (Egmore) can see several of these blocks of an art which is fast dying 
away in our country, exhibited in glass cases. Some of the best palampore cloths I have come across in European 
houses, turned into bed and sofa covers. And should we not now and then take it into our heads to have for our 
bed cloths these palampores, and so encourage our dying trade, rather than cover our cushions with a plain white 
machine-manufactured sheet, which is not even useful for a day, as dirt accumulates in it too soon? 

CARPETS.—Next to the cloth trade we shall take carpet-making. Carpets are of two kinds, cotton and 
woollen. ‘The famous centres in South India for carpets are Ayyampet, Ranjangedi, Ariyalur, Velur, Bhavani, 
Rollegal, and others. At Ayyampet, where there were once more than two hundred houses, there are now only 
two threes, that is, only half-a-dozen. And the famished inmates of these houses could not keep, in their utter 
poverty, any carpet ready made in hand. If we wish to buy from them, we must give them an advance, and wait 
their own time. The fine border and body with a nice admixture of colours, which were continuing on from the 
time the carpets were first introduced into our country by the Persians, have all but disappeared. In their place 
an awkward imitation of European patterns, and an admixture of Hindu with European magenta and other colours 
give to our modern carpets of Ayyampet and Velur a most hideous appearance. Magenta being very cheap, the 
carpet weavers, in their poverty, find it easier for them to buy that colour. A single drop of water is enough to 
spoil the carpet by making the magenta in it run into the white ground. French and English machine-made 

carpets, and carpets from Brussels, are fast invading our country, and in a few years we shall entirely forget the 
genuine woollen carpet of India. 

The French and other machine-made carpets and magenta dye have thus ruined our woollen carpets. A 
similar mischief has been done to our cotton carpets by the Aden carpets from outside, and the jail-manufactured 
carpets from inside our own country. Hereto the same sad tale has to be told. But we shall not neglect this 
opportunity of pointing out to the public the great boon our pious “Father Ripon” conferred upon us by 
abolishing the jail industries, which has put a stop, to a certain extent, to the jail cotton carpets. We must all 
join together to improve our own cloth and carpet trade by working for it ourselves, by requesting Government to 
help us, by opening fairs and exhibitions for the display of our manufactures, and by other ways. 

Woop CARVING.—This art had once attained higher perfection in India than in any other country, 
European or Asiatic. The wood work of Gujerat in Western India, of Kashmir, Lahore, and Benares in Northern 
India, and of Mysore and Travancore in our own South, were once the best specimens of their kind in the whole 
world. But they have now perished with their patrons, the old kings. And the common fashion of the day is 
plainness, or European plainness, as some would call it, denying to those intelligent nations all love of art. 
There are certain things in which art would be awkward, and in certain others in which the want of art is felt. 
The Hindu always requires carvings in his doorways on all their sides. The shrines where the household god is 
placed and worshipped are generally excellent specimens of wood work inlaid with ivory. The fan with which the 
god is fanned on the puja occasion is always a good specimen of workmanship. Now, except in the remnants of 
these arts that have been handed to us from old days, these works have been fast disappearing from our country. 
In the place of these vanishing relics, an European workmanship, or an imitation of it, is adopted. I have now to 


remind our countrymen that what we have been till now copying as European art, are only the worst specimens of. 


it. The best are never seen in our country. Between the years 1855 and 1858, z.e., some thirty years ago, when 
first our artists began to copy European workmanship a great deal, two or three European artists, who had with 
them several bad specimens of their work, for which they did not find any ready sale in their own country, 
travelled to India and sold these specimens in the territories of Maisur and Travancore. The workmen in these 
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places copied them and transmitted these copies to their fellow-workmen in different parts. The whole of the 
artists in Southern India have been copying these bad patterns, and filling our country with very bad specimens 
of their workmanship. Art is seldom found among the carpenters of to-day, and if we find anything at all it is a 
bad imitation of an old unscientific European pattern. The little wood work South India can boast of is now in 
the Ramnad and Sivaganga Zemindaries of the Madura district, and in Tinnevelly. The houses of the Southern 
enterprisers, the Nattukoltaichelties in Dinakoltai, and a few other villages near Sivaganga, contain some fine 
carvings in wood; as do also the palaces of Sivaganga and Ramnad. The cars of Madura and Tinnevelly contain 
some fine wood carvings. One or two fine wood carvers at Tanjore and Uraiyur, near Trichinopoly, carry on a 
small but dying trade in carving musical instruments. 

BRASS AND BRONZE WARES.—Brass and bronze play in the Hindu household as important parts as glass 
and china wares among the Western nations Unfortunately for the Hindu, he cannot freely use the wooden or 
earthern vessels, like the Muhammadan, for his household utensils. By mentioning these simple wares, I do not 
deny the use of silver or other valuable vessels to all the above people. I only take the generality of mankind in 
each class, and the commonest vessel that each can, without any scruples to his religion, make use of. 

To return to our own household, we—the Hindus—influenced strongly by a superstitious feeling against 
using earthern and wooden wares, have been using, from time immemorial, brass and bronze wares for domestic 
purposes, and copper ones on ceremonial occasions. Almost all our kitchen vessels are brass or bronze. Our 
drinking vessels are made of these metals. We have among us the most respectable custom of presenting our 
daughters and other female kin with very valuable kitchen vessels; and the taking in procession of these glittering 
utensils during their wedding day is still followed by all of us, notwithstanding the complaint that the soz-dzsant 
civilized Hindu would raise. against it. Our platters, and even nut-cutters, are made of brass with fine ornament- 
ations. All our lamps are made of brass. In wandering along bazar streets of old cities, we now and then meet 
with old brass lamps, with beautiful art displayed in the ornamentation of every part. Fine boxes with ornamental 
carvings, called chel/am, in which our ladies were once proud to keep their ornaments, are now exchanged for ugly 
tin boxes smeared with Japan colour. At Sivaganga fine brass toys representing lizards and frogs, and foils for 
gymnastic exercises, are made with ornamentation. But very few people patronize this misdirected fancy of the 
Sivaganga brass-worker, who would do well to direct his efforts to better work than a few toys, which are only 
occasionally bought, in most cases, to be presented to European gentlemen. All these vessels and other articles 
were once most magnificently ornamented with fine and exquisite carvings, on which the master artists of Europe, 
even now, when they accidentally come across them, generally lavish their praises. I say accidentally, for all this 
art in our ancient vessels, lamps, cups, and other household wares is fast disappearing, and only a savant can 
with the greatest difficulty, hunt them up. India, especially Southern India, is greatly smitten with the wrong and 
pernicious idea of substituting the plain for the ornamental. These arts are most essential for developing the 
zesthetic side of our children’s minds. Plain vessels, plain cups, and plain lamps are, no doubt, very good; as 
plain paper, which can excite no imagination in the mind. But, as the impression on the paper, be it printing or 
drawing, takes a ready hold of the mind, so will the ornamentation on our vessels and other wares of daily use 
occupy a part of the attention of our children. These first instil in our children the simple power of distinction. 
If we enter a European house where there are children, a set of exquisite carvings on the walls meet the eye. 
Our mistaken Hindu brother who has not devoted a portion of his study to art, would say that Europeans like 
plain things. Yes, they do, in their dress, or in their ordinary domestic utensils. But in ornamenting their houses, 
no nations dévote such attention to art as the European. A Delhi Auvkka with fine carvings, an old Kumbhaghonam 
platter with all the gods of Hindu and other mythology, finely painted palampores, rattan work, reed work, and 
pith work of charming beauty are most carefully and tastefully arranged in the hall. The child most inquisitively 
enquires of his father what this or that is, who, with a smile at the child’s curiosity, gives readily some explanation. 
Now this sort of teaching we are failing to give to our children, and by banishing artistic things from our houses, 
entirely obliterate the opportunity of some intelligent child cultivating from his cradle a taste for fine arts, which 
may, in his advanced years, with careful tuition, make him a master-artist. 

Let not our words be understood to be a piece of criticism upon public taste. They are only the sincere ex- 
pressions of an humble appeal to our countrymen not to banish from among us this excellent element in our 
society, both for the welfare of ourselves and our children. Our mania for plainness has made our workers in 
_ brass and other wares fewer and fewer, and they are already prepared to give up their unremunerative craft. The 

best centres in Southern India for fine brass work are Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Kumbhaghonam, Tripati, Kurum- 
balur, and a few other places. Dindigul, by its hideous plainness, is now winning the palm, and threatens to bury 
all these famous centres in oblivion. If the monster of plainness cannot be rooted out of the hearts of our 
generation, let us, at least, ornament our house-walls with brass ornamental wares, and decorate our rooms with 
artistic vessels, idols, lamps, &c., to which even the Christian European world has no objection. The Government 
should encourage the cultivation of this Hindu art, which is fast leaving our country. Our Central Museum, 
which does so much to store up all the woods of the world, might devote a portion of space to the accumulation 
of old art in brass, bronze, and other metals. This is a want which is greatly needed, but which is a little 
remedied by the School of Arts, which promises to do a good deal in this direction. 

The engraving on these vessels, &c., which were once deeply cut, are now becoming carelessly carved ; and 
to study the beauties of these old relics—for such they have now come to be—one must go to the old temples. 
The door-frame coated over with brass, beautifully carved; the arch of lamps, supported on the heads of damsels 
by the side, and held up in the mouth of the gryphon at the top; the lamps in the modest hands of brass images; 
and the thousand and one temple utensils are all finely carved, and never hideously plain. There is no doubt that 
had it not been for these sacred shrines, our arts must have died away long ago. 

CopPpER WARE.—As brass and bronze serve us for household purposes, so copper is used in religious 
ceremonies. Fine shrines for the god, with excellent flower carvings; dishes or platters, with tanks or lotus 
patterns nicely worked out ; the pedestal for the placing of the image during the sacred bath ; the vessels, except 
when the worshipper is rich and can afford silver ones, and everything connected with the performance of 
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Hindu worship are made of copper. All these requisites of a Hindu puja had, more or less, very fine ornament- 
ations boldly carved. But plain platters and vessels, commonly called Punapatras, apparently brought from 
Poona in the Bombay Presidency, but really manufactured out of Norwegian or other European copper plates, are 
invading our art in these sacred vessels. The Hindu never uses copper vessels for cooking purposes, but the 
Muhammadan invariably does, always taking care to line the inner. surface of them with lead. The salver, &c., 
for puga and ordinary drinking vessels, and small pots called chombus, are generally made of copper, and once had 
much art displayed in their manufacture. The tea-pot of Muhammadans and the sacred water-spout (stha/7) of 
the Hindus in Southern India are always made of copper; but the iron and enamelled kettle is replacing the 
former and plain Puna-patras the latter. Next to these vessels and salvers, the Hindu and Islam ladies used to 
keep their antimony (Tamil, #az—Huindi, surma) in small cases made of copper. But now the plain horn cases 
are ousting the copper ones. 

The greatest work of art that copper has been put to in India is in the casting of images, which are to be 
found in our old temples. Almost all the temples which claim antiquity have images made of copper, which are 
perfections in art, and which no European country can yet aspire to turn out by their machines. The image- 
casting has been a great profession in India, especially in Southern India, which has always been the cradle: of 
this craft; but, alas! such is the sad fate that has come over our arts, that we, to the best of our researches, can 
now enumerate only half-a-dozen artizans of this profession. Copper chomdus with brass or silver ornamentations 
and brass chombus with copper ornamentations were until recently greatly manufactured in Tanjore, Kum- 
bhaghonam, and Tripati, and even now are occasionally produced in Manambuchanadi and Tripati ; but the bold- 
ness and excellency of the carving are gone, and we get only shams. 

The most lasting monuments of art that copper has raised in the ancient history of India are the fine copper- 
plate grants and coins which are being stored up in the Madras Central and other museums of India and the 
whole world. The only nation in the world who thought it best to preserve their grants in an imperishable form 
for generation after generation, were our ancestors, the ancient Hindus. No sovereign outside India seems to 
have used copper for grants. A document on copper-plate, as far as modern researches have gone, as testified 
by the innumerable plates that are month after month being reproduced by photo-lithography in the /ndtan Antiquary, 
(an archzological journal edited at Bombay), can last even for twenty centuries without the least injury to it, 
where the finds happen to be preserved in pots. The original Magna Charta, the greatest charter of the English, 
is said to be preserved in a case in a shapeless form, like a handful of paper, torn and moth-eaten, simply in 
honour of its great name. But no human being can arrange the pieces, and make out any reading of it; and, for 
all that, this great charter of the English is less than seven centuries old. Look at the commonest charter of the 
enjoyment of a ball of rice granted to a poor Brahman, in any temple during the days of the Chola or Chaiukya, 
ten or fifteen centurles ago, and you will find the record in a clear and tangible form, with every letter and every 
stroke of it as boldly shining, as if it was cut only yesterday. But the case is otherwise with those plates which 
happened to be embedded in the earth without any protection whatever. Even in these cases, though a part here 
and there may happen to be eaten away by corrosion, the major portions still remain to give us a good idea of its 
date, and other particulars. Has any other nation than the Hindus conceived the idea of preserving their history 
by means of copper plates? Does that practice continue in our days in any small degree; at least, in memory of 
our greatest emperors, such as Asoka, Pulakesi, and others, having used such things? There are many workmen, 
Hindu and European, of Madras and other parts, who outvie the English or the French in preparing addresses of 
welcome, and such things, in many ways. Do any of them ever think of carving an address on copper? This 
great and most useful art has died out, we fear, never to be revived. 

IRON WARE.—India is the first country in the world which originally worked this most useful metal into 
arms. Our Rigveda, the oldest record in the world, bears clear evidences which establish the fact that we first 
discovered the art of working steel into weapons. All our Astras and Sastras of the Danurveda prove this clearly. 
The Persians first borrowed this art from the Hindus. During the early parts of the Christian era, it was the 
Indian blade that was most famous throughout the Eastern and Western worlds. The most celebrated centres of 
Northern India where this art reached perfection were Panjab, Nepal, Rajputana, Gujarat, and other provinces. 
This is proved by historical records, and by the collections in the several museums. Even. now, in these above- 
mentioned centres, a little of the original perfection exists. When we migrated to the South, we.also brought 
this art with us. The principal centres here for iron manufacture were Konasamudram on the banks of the 
Godavari, Tumkur near Maisur, Malabar, Coorg, Sivaganga, Tanjore, and Vizianagrum. Konasamudram blades, 
pechangattis of Malabar and Coorg, and even of Tumkur, and spear-heads of Tanjore and Sivaganga, were once 
famous throughout the world. Some of the swords, daggers, é7chvas, and other arms, which were once made at 
these places, are highly damascened in gold and other metals, and are master producticns of art. A great number 
of these are stored up in our local museums, and have been now and then offered for sale. The palace of Sinaji 
in Tanjore contains the finest collection of the arms of Southern India. This art has now entirely died away. 
Sheffield in England, and the plain work of Dindigul and Mayanaram in our own country, have driven out all art 
in this direction. The few old and good examples in this way, which were once being freely offered for sale are 
now concealed, or are being destroyed, owing to the Indian Arms Act. 

I have already mentioned swords as being damascened in gold. This is the art of encrusting one metal upon 
another. Taking the instance of a sword, it is cut in fine diagrams of flowers or other patterns, into which a thin 
wire of gold or silver is placed and hammered, and thoroughly incorporated as an ornament. The Muhammadans 
carried this art to an amazing perfection on their Aukka stands. If we want to collect examples of this art, we 
must go to the old Muhammadan centres of Southern India, Trichinopoly, Walajah, and other places, and buy 
from some of our Islam brethren their broken old and “rotten” Aukka stands. This work is generally known in 
Southern India as “ Bidri work,” from Bidar, from which it is largely manufactured. But, as in other arts, the 
boldness of the execution has now fled away, and all the old patterns have perished. Imitation of inferior English 
patterns has taken possession of the workers in this direction also. This wrong bent of taste coupled with the 
demon of plainness which has taken hold of all our arts, has ruined this branch of damascening to a very great 
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extent, though not entirely ; but the ruin on our arms is complete. Fine locks are now being manufactured in 
Southern India, at Dindigul, Salem, and Mayaneram, in imitation of Chubb’s, and the Government have even 
purchased those of Dindigul in preference to them. Except in being imitations of Chubb’s, there is very little 
art in this work. Thus, even in our iron wares, art has entirely died away. 

GOLD AND SILVER Puate, JEWELLERY, &c.—The oldest records of our Vedas, Smritis, and other books bear 
a thousand and one names of plates, vessels, jewellery, &c., in silver and gold, showing how these arts once 
flourished in our country. Everything connected with our domestic, religious, and other customs caused us to 

‘devote a portion of our earnings to this or that gold or silver vessel or jewel. A fine salver on which to place the 
god on the bath-ceremony occasion, silver cases in which to keep the idol, a gold flower to perform the first 
worship on the idol’s head, or on the great-grandfather’s head when a great-grandchild is born in the family, the 
gold or silver bull for letting out the bath water on the head of the idol, the diupdan and dipdan, and several 
other ceremonial vessels, /tardan, pandan, gulahdan, and other festive vessels, were, and are even now, made of 
silver or gold. The numerous ornaments of our ladies are also made of silver or gold. This manufacture is still 
continuing ; but its artistic qualities have sadly deteriorated, and the fine art which is the distinguishing feature of 
the old examples, is entirely absent in this modern work. The beautiful tree, lotus or tank pattern of the early 
Hindu is replaced by an ugly and hybrid English-Sami pattern of some goldsmith of Trichinopoly. 
European tradesmen have been doing a good deal of work for the spoliation of our Hindu art. Any 
art purely Hindu or purely English is most welcome to us, as perfection in itself. But the foreign tradesmen have 
not been careful to take notice of this primitive distinction. European jewels with Hindu mythological figures 
and diagrams, and Hindu jewels with those of the European, are being daily manufactured, most successfully 
advertised, and readily bought. The production of such hybrid workmanship is a disgrace to both European and 
Hindu art. 

European nations who have been cursing us for devoting a great portion of our gold to jewel-making, are 
now rapidly imbibing what they censure in us as a vice. We have been from generation to generation a great 
jewel-making nation. The Europeans have now begun to imitate us, and in less than a generation have advanced 
so much in this vice that an evening walk by the beach-side at Madras shows us all our ornaments, with Sami or 
other Hindu additions, on the necks, ears and hands of European ladies. If this thirst for ornament goes on in 
them in the way it has been doing for the last few years, they will soon have to remark that the Hindus, for all 
the original inheritance of jewel-making tendency, are a very prudent nation in devoting only a little of their poor 
income to ornamenting their ladies. On our own side, too, our ladies have now caught the tendency of plainness 
in their ornaments, and a liking for European patterns of rose and other diagrams in the place of serpent, Azpad, 
&c., and are thus contributing their own quota for the destruction of our arts. We must try to distinguish between 
European art and Hindu art, and encourage each in its own way. The very few centres where the old Hindu 
art in gold and silver work lingers uninvaded by bad tastes are Maisur, Travankur, and several other Hindu 
states and shrines. 

Mat Inpustries.—This industry was once greatly thriving in the South, and was famous for its excellent 
quality. Palghat in Malabar, Ayyampet and Shiyali in the Tanjore District, Porto Novo in the South and Wandi- 
wash in the North Arcot Districts, and Pattamadai in Tinnevelly are the present chief centres of mat industry in 
Southern India. In the harmonious intermingling of Hindu colours and Hindu patterns of decoration, the 
Palghat mat alone stands uninvaded. In all the other centres, magenta colour, European design or an awkward 
combination of a European and a Hindu pattern, and plainness in the place of ornamentation, have been entirely 
ruining this once fine art. A very fine and most delicate, though plain mat is manufactured at Pattamadai in the 
Tinnevelly District. The surface of it is softer than silk. It can be folded like cloth, and carried in a man’s fist, 
if rolled like a stick. A great amount of labour and trouble is spent over this industry by these mat manufacturers. 
The warp of this mat is reed, and the woof is cotton or silk thread. The reed-warp has to be torn into very 
delicate threads, and the mat-weaver always does it sitting in the rain in winter. Then only is the time for him 
to prepare the raw material of reed-warp for working in summer. A great quantity of reed is wasted in separating 
it into fine threads. Ifa mat is priced, say #s70, the main reason for it, the weavers say, is that nearly Rs35 worth 
of reed has to be utilized in supplying the materials for the reed-warp of one mat; and we are assured, after 
good enquiry, that the statement is correct. The best mat that the Prince of Wales carried from India is a 
Pattamadai one valued between Rs150 and Rs200. But the weavers at Pattamadai are now almost renouncing 
their trade by want of encouragement. The class, as a rule, are poor, and they manufacture only expensive mats 
which are not in daily demand ; the vocation is not paying for their daily rice and salt. A great number of them 
are rapidly going to agriculture, and when the last man has left his profession and taken up the plough, one of the 
noblest arts of India will have decayed ; our rich countrymen and the paternal Government should, therefore, try 
their best to prevent what threatens to be most inevitable. The Wandiwash trade, too, has fallen entirely to 
ruin. Porto Novo trade is in a very bad condition. The fine colours, the tasteful intermixture of them, and the 
excellent Hindu designs have died out. Our effort now must be to collect the oldest specimens of these patterns, 
to serve as examples for future revival. 

PottEry.—India was the home of pottery to the whole world. From India pottery was carried to Persia, 
and from the latter place the Saracens introduced it into Europe. Pottery is an essential element in the house- 
holds of the middle and poor classes of people, and, to a certain extent, of the high also. Allusions to pottery in 
its various forms—jars, pots, spotted vessels, pans, hearths, &c.,—are met with in all the varieties of Sanskrit 
literature. When all his. wealth was given away in donation for a holy sacrifice, Aja, in the Raghuvansa, 
welcomes his Brahman guest Kantsa with a mud vessel in his hand. In the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and other 
works there are several instances of our ancient ancestors having once used, to a very large extent, these mud 
vessels, the excellent merit and hygienic effects of which has given to these commonplace wares the names of 
Svarnapatra—gold or golden vessels. In our own day, of course, a great portion of the poor population use 
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pottery. The Dravidian high caste Hindus were greatly accustomed to use mud vessels, even in their kitchens, a 
generation ago. But now the unhealthy brass and bronze vessels, to our detriment in health and wealth, have 
driven away our mud vessels to oblivion in our kitchens. A South Indian Hindu lady now-a-days thinks it a 
great disgrace to see even a single clay vessel in her household kitchen wares. She has no objection to use a few 
pots and pans in her store-room ; but even these must be changed once a year. New ones must be substituted 
in the place of old ones, which ought to be thrown away, or given to those who are not so much bound down by 
ideas of pollution. It is the opinion of some and no doubt it is true, that this pollution idea prominent in the 
minds of our ladies has destroyed many examples of our old art in pottery. 


Thus the mania on the part of our ladies for brass and bronze vessels, and the effects of pollution and 
re-substitution, have, to a very great extent, destroyed the pure old Hindu patterns of pottery. In addition to 
these, there has been another enemy—the common destructive factor in all our pure arts—I mean the mania for 
the imitation of European shapes and patterns, and the mistaken notions of some local European residents, who 
fancied themselves to be great artists, but who had yet to begin the alphabet of anything belonging to art, and 
whose mistaken knowledge bears to real art as much relation as alchemy to chemistry, have enormously ruined 
our art. The pottery of Kalgiri (near Vellore), famous throughout the world, has entirely been ruined in this 
manner. Some inartistic European gentleman whom the district had the fortune (or misfortune) to possess, has 
ruined its fame for Hindu pottery. Like modern Ayas’ sons dressed in hats and boots, the coarse Hindu wares 
are given European patterns in their tops and bottoms by the Kalgiri potters. There are only three or four 
potters in that once famous village, and not one of them works on his wheel a genuine Hindu example. Awkward 
inartistic half-European and half-Hindu flower vases, 4ugas, tea-pots, and /o/as are now manufactured there. ‘The 
ruin has come not only over the art there, but also, as a necessary consequence, over the material prosperity of 
the workers. Under the fancied notion that they are makers of superior (!) pottery, the workers there do not put 
their hands to making common chattzes and pots, which would be all sold in the weekly market ; but make vases, 
kujas, &c., hideously patterned and glazed, and keep them for months and years showing them to visitors, and 
demanding high prices for their misdirected labour in an awkward manufacture. If these visitors happen to be 
acquainted with this art in a scientific way, they only laugh at the stupidity of the potters, and advise them to 
destroy all their unsightly patterns, and take to making wares for the common demand. Our Kalgiri pottery is 
thus entirely ruined, and there is not one single turner of the wheel who shapes an example of Hindu earthern- 
ware there. 


It is our sincere wish to see each art prosper in its own direction. Like the luxuriant growth of weeds, the 
mischiefs of inartistic men have been ruining some of our arts. But, by the labours of savan¢s, we must endeavour 
to unweed our arts, and so regain our genuine wares of old. 


Thus we have, under several heads, endeavoured to show how art in every direction has been ruined in 
Southern India. To avoid the sin of omission, we shall also give a passing notice to the excellent art displayed 
in pith work, the making of fans from paddy corns, garlands made out of cocoa-nut for children during the hud: 
festivities, wreaths of scented atar beads, several varieties of toys, &c. If we compare the modern examples of 
workmanship with those of a generation ago, we find a rapid decline of art even in such out-of-the-way wares. 


When our education changed under the Western training, we mistakingly, to a certain degree, changed our 
tastes also. In every art we preferred plainness to ornamentation, and thus prepared the way to entirely obliterate 
art from our households. Our dress, our vessels, and every necessity of our daily life we changed to plainness, 
under the mistaken idea of European plainness. There is a proverb among the Hindus that “ That side of the 
river to this side is green.” Even so, whatever was not among us our ladies thought fashionable. European 
patterns in ornaments we imbibed ; and European workmen imbibed something from us. Thence commenced the 
muddling of the European and Hindu arts. At this unfortunate epoch of art in Southern India, foreign travellers, 
who had very bad patterns with them, poisoned our workers in art by giving them what they had as good 
European examples. Imitation went on without cessation, till our whole country has been spoiled. . To preserve 
Hindu art we must have Art Associations and Societies in India. “There should be one or two savaniés, who 
should travel through the length and breadth of the country and collect old examples of pure art, and arrange 
them in the rooms of the Association for public exhibition. Our workmen should be instructed in the difference 
between the English, Hindu, and other arts, and made to imitate each in its own limits. The Association should 
also have agents in the several centres of our great arts in Southern India, Kuttalam, Shiyali, Kumbhagonam, 
Uraiyur, Ariyalur, Madura, Salem, and other places, to supply whatever may be wanted by others for exhibitions, 
&c. There ought to be exhibitions of Hindu art in several centres, and great encouragement, in the shape of 
prizes, must be given to make the artizans stick to their professions. Above all, the Government should aid much 
in such undertakings. Already the Madras School of Arts has begun in the right direction, to distinguish the 
pure Hindu art from the mixed European and Hindu jumble. But some of our great assemblies, like the 
Mahajara Sabha in Madras, should undertake to do much to our country in this direction. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS FROM EXHIBITS IN THE INDIA MUSEUM, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Art Inpustrirs or Nepat.—Two Spice Boxes ; Carved Wood Model of a Balcony Window ; Vase ; 
Water Vessel; and Standard Lamp. Two Necklaces ; Four Musical Instruments; and Vase from the School of 
Art, Madras. 
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VASE, WITH HANDLE AND CovER. Standing on three feet. 


Brass, with perforated ornament. Cover surmounted by a knob; the handle 
formed by two dragons. Nepal. (1.S.) 96-86. 























WATER VESSEL. Brass, with applied ornament in copper. 
The handle formed by a grotesque lion and the spout issuing from a lion's mouth. 
Nepal. (1.S.) 102-86. 






























STANDARD LAMP. Brass, surmounted with shrine 
and representation of Ganesh and Durga. 


Nepal. (1.S.) 87-86. 
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(India Museum No. 02118). 

































VASE, STONEWARE. 


Madras School of Art. 





Modern Indian 


E. Havell, Director. 
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Che Bournal of Bndtan Art. 


WOOD MANUFACTURES IN THE PUNJAB. 


By M. F. O'DWYER, C.S. 





A thoroughly satisfactory account of the wood industries of the Punjab will require a more exhaustive 
enquiry into the conditions of the trade than has yet been made. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any inquiry 
conducted within reasonable limits would give results of more than relative accuracy. From the Statistical 
Returns, however, a general idea of the relative importance of the different branches of the industry may be 


gathered. 


It may be remarked here—tst, that the District Returns are far from uniform in regard to the branches of 
the industry, for which statistics are supplied ; 2nd, that, with one or two notable exceptions, the District Reports 
are strong only in subjects which have been treated already by Messrs. Baden-Powell and Kipling (Puxjaé 


Manufactures) and the (/ournal of Indian Art). 


The subject will briefly be treated under the following heads :—A. Wood supply, wood-yards, measurements 
and prices, &c. B. Castes. C. Zarkhans and their wages. D. Architectural wood-work. E. Lacquer-work, 
turnery, and kamangiri. F. Furniture. G. Carriage-building. H. Boat-building. 1. Musical instruments. 


A.—WOOD SUPPLY. 


The question whether the wood supply is likely to continue equal to the demand is too large to be discussed 
within the limits of this monograph. In brief, it may be said that the process of natural reproduction on the 
higher ranges is generally satisfactory, and also in the outer ranges, where the growth of seedlings is not interfered 
with by fires or by grazing. The Forest Department also annually plant or sow a considerable area of land ; the 
total area of plantations being in 1887 about 17,997 acres, a small reserve. Further reserves will be found in the 
reserved protected forests and the unclassed State forests under the Forest Department :—Reserved forests, 1,551 
square miles ; protected, 376 square miles ; unclassed, 3,272 square miles. Total, 5,199 square miles. 


The value of timber, excluding firewood, sold by the Forest Department during the year 1887-88 was 
Rs.327,000; in 1886-87, Rs.633,000. The average amount annually sold is close on 5 lakhs. ‘Timber is imported 
largely from Kashmir, the Native States of the Punjab, and the independent territories of Afghanistan. Deodar 
logs, pine sleepers, scantlings and bamboos are most commonly imported. The extension of railways in the 
Punjab gave an enormous impetus to the trade. The value of these imports for the four years ending 1886-87 
averaged 124 lakhs of rupees per annum, excluding firewood. The increasing use of steel sleepers has, however, 
given a check to the demand. The imports in the year 1886-87 were only a little over 10 lakhs, and in 1887-88 
were probably still less. Nearly all of this wood is brought down by river from Kashmir and sold at the great 
central depéts on the Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi. The imports from other provinces is comparatively small. In 
1886-87 160,000 maunds were so imported, to which a value of Rs.160,000 is assigned. The imports are chiefly 
from North-Western Provinces (Rs.125,000) and Karachi (Rs.18,000). There is practically no export of wood 
to other countries. The exports to other provinces average 35,009 maunds annually, valued at Rs.35,000. This 
goes chiefly to Sukkar in Sindh and to stations in the North-Western Provinces. 


It appears, therefore, that on the average wood to the value of five lakhs of rupees is sold annually by the 
Forest Department of the Province, wood to the value of Rs.12} lakhs is imported from other countries, and 13 
lakhs from other Provinces, giving a total of 19 lakhs. As the exports of wood are insignificant, all this wood 
may be said to be worked up in the Province. In addition to this must be reckoned the value of the wood cut 
and sold within the Province by private persons, Public Boards, &c. Of this there is no record; but, estimating 
its value as 16 lakhs of rupees, we get the total value of the wood annually worked up within the Province as 35 
lakhs. No doubt the greater portion of the imported wood is taken by the Railway and Public Works Depart- 
ments for sleepers and building purposes ; and the introduction of steel sleepers for the Railway and of iron rails 
for roofing purposes will tend in future years to considerably diminish their demand. 


The increased demand of wood of late years for railway and building purposes, with the consequent increase 
of the supply, has naturally increased the number of dealers—wholesale and retail. This class is found chiefly at 
the great depéts on the Punjab rivers, where the timber imported from Kashmir and other foreign territories by 
river is stocked, viz., Jhelum, Wazirabad, Phillour, &c., and also at the sale depéts of the Forest Department. 
The information supplied as to their numbers, methods of doing business, scale of profit, &c., is very scanty ; but 
there seems reason for supposing that this special class have got the monopoly of the business into their hands, 
and this may be one cause of the complaint that wood is getting scarcer and dearer. At all the large depéts 
wood seems to be as plentiful and cheap as it ever was, and the Forest Department appear to have some difficulty 
in disposing of their produce, for the value of the unsold timber in their depédts at the end of the year 1887-88 
was #s.295,000 as against #s.92,000 at the end of the year 1886-87. There is, therefore, no lack of the raw 
material, and there seems to be no ground for the statement that shisham, &c., are growing scarce and difficult to 
procure. Were it so, one would expect the prices to be much higher than they are at present. In certain 
localities, such as Simla and its neighbourhood, all the better class of timber-trees are growing scarce, and the 
prices are high, but with regard to the Province generally the supply is quite equal to the demand. To this 


remark an exception must be made in the case of walnut, which ¢arkhans declare is not only scarce, but often is 
not to be had. 
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The following are the prices for the more important species of timber, per cubic foot :—Trees of foreign 
growth—Deodar (Cedrus deodar), 12 a. to 8.1 - 8a. (In Government depéts 11 annas per cubic foot for logs less 
than 12 feet, and 1 anna per every additional foot in length; Chil (Pznus longifolia) 6a. to 12a.; Kail (Pznus 
excelsa) 6a. to 12a.; Khair (Acacia catechu) 1 a.; Dhaman (Grewia oppositifola) 6a.; Kilawa (Wrightea 
mollissima) 8a. to 12 a.; Chikri (Buaxus sempervirens) 3a.; Kahu (wild olive) 2a. Trees of indigenous growth— 
Tali or Shisham (Dalbergia stssu) 12a. to R.1 - 8 a. ; Tun (Cedrela tuna) 12 a. to R.1- 8a. ; Kikar ( Acacza arabica) 
6a. to 12a.; Tut (Morus laevigata) 6a. to 12 a.; Jaman (Szzygium jambolanum) 6 a. to 12a.; Drek [or bakain}. 
(melia) 6a. to 12a.; Ber (Zizyphus Jujuba) 6a. to 12a.; Phulai (Acacza modesta) 6a. to 12a.; Siris (Acacza 
speciosa) 6a. to 12 a. 


In wholesale dealings with the Forest or Public Works Departments the cubic foot is the unit of measure- 
ment. It is also employed by petty dealers and carpenters in buying from depéts. Zarkhans, in dealing with 
one another, sell by the tree or the block, and to compute the size they have recourse to the tassu system of 
measurement. The tassu contains 1,536 cubic inches, and is, therefore, eight-ninths of a cubic foot. The tassu 
is, however, a multiple of a smaller measure, the tanswansi, 24 of which go to make a tassu and 27 to make a cubic 
foot. As far as can be gathered from the reports, the tassu does not vary, at least in theory, in different districts. 


B.—CASTES. 


The ¢arkhan known as éarhaz in the North-Western Province and as £Aa?z in the eastern plains, is, like the 
Johar, said to be in origin a village menial. The caste is much sub-divided. The total male adult ¢arkhan 
population may be estimated at one in six, or approximately, 84,668. 


C.—TARKHANS AND THEIR WAGES. 


The village tarkhan is chiefly occupied in the making of agricultural implements’ or in executing petty 
repairs. If work of a higher order be given him, perhaps, if not artistic, his work will certainly prove equal to the 
requirements of his village employers. To better his position, the village ¢arkhan often migrates to seek employ- 
ment on the Railway, or settles to earn a precarious livelihood in some neighbouring town. This is the extent of 
his enterprise. A ¢arkhan will, if forbidden to copy European models, work with considerable effect and artistic 
propriety. But at best his work is spoiled by a certain want of finish. He exhibits a tendency to leave his work 
crooked in line and unfinished in joints. Work under European supervision in the Railway workshops and under 
the officers of the Public Works Department has gone some way in checking this tendency, but at the same time 
it has probably driven out of his head those ideas in the realization of which lay the excellence of his former work. 


Native demand for work of high quality is likely to continue to diminish. The Public Works Department 
have at least done this—they have effected an entire change in the public taste. Now public taste regards the 
small rooms and the floridity of the old house ornamentation as remnants of its barbaric prime, and turns-to the 
simplicity of the dak bungalow as its model of perfection. Simplicity is no doubt to be desired, but plain doors 
with frames of different sizes, windows and doors that would not shut, or if once shut refuse to open—characteristics 
of the average ¢arkhan's work,—do not go well with a severe simplicity, which, to be tolerable, must be perfect as 
regards joinery and finish. 


While the native demand will diminish, the European market with the opening of Railways is_ yearly 
becoming more accessible. There is no reason why Punjab wood-work, which is at the same time artistic and 
portable, should not find a ready market in Europe. Recent exhibitions have shown that specimens of Punjab 
wood-work are bought with avidity in England, and some impulse has no doubt thus been given to the trade. 
Two wood-carvers from Bhera are now employed in London by the Kensington School of Art. Their expenses 
to England were paid, and they receive a regular salary of Rs.go per mensem. Probably artisans have also gone 
from other districts. This new development is due to the good offices of Mr. Kipling, who has done so much to 
bring the handiwork under the notice of the public, and to help the artisans to find a market. But if the carkhans 
are left to themselves it is not probable that the stimulus will have more than a passing effect. The rise of the 
export trade will necessarily be slow ; the difference in business habits, the unfailing want of punctuality in fulfilling 
orders, &c., must long act as hindrances, but these hindrances are not insuperable. 


With regard to the present scale of wages in the Punjab, it may be remarked that wages for skilled labour is 
highest near the great centres, towns or cantonments, and in the frontier districts ; the Peshawar and Dera Ghazi 
being exceptionally high. 


D.—ARCHITECTURAL WOOD-WORK. 


It has frequently been remarked that the distinguishing feature of the industrial arts of the Punjab is their 
Muhammadan character, The remark is specially applicable to wood-carving. To quote the words of Mr. 
Kipling in the Journal of Indian Art :— 


“ The Hindu fantasy of design which is so noticeable in other parts of the Empire, even in objects applied to 
Muhammadan uses, here finds expression only in a few rude sculptures and pictures, usually from hill districts, and 
are entirely absent from the buildings of the plains. The sculptures that once decorated the Gandhara monasteries 
in the Eusafzai country on the Peshawar Frontier are exceptions ; for in an artistic sense they are the most com- 
plete of any in India. But they belong to a time with which nothing now in existence in the Province has any 
connection, and they are the work of a race which has apparently left no other traces of its art, manners, or faith. 
The Sikhs were making a beginning towards a free Hindu modification of Muhammadan motives in architecture 
and decoration, and had already accomplished something, when they were overtaken by the English occupation. 
Their wood-carving has a character of its own, their foliage is elaborately lined and twisted, and small and grotesque 
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figures, human and animal, inadmissible in Moslem work, were beginning to appear. But the essential character- 
istics of what may be called the official style—such as flatness of relief, absence of under-cutting, the free use of 
geometrical diapers incised in line merely in relief or in framed lattice-work, and the late Mughal pillar, pilastic or 
mehrab,—were retained even by the Sikhs. In the hill temples made of wood (of which there are good examples 
near Simla), the familiar Hindu form of square pillar, chamfered or fluted into octagonal or circular shapes, and 
crowned by bracketed capitals,—the elements of a form highly elaborated in wood in Gujrat and in stone through- 
out a vast extent of India Proper,—is common enough, but it is scarcely ever seen in the Punjab plains, where a 
meagre square abacus crowns a lotus-shaped capital, and while it supports the lintel receives in its groved side a 
thin cusped mehrab or spandrel.” 


Little has been done in the Punjab in the way of carving small articles, e.g., caskets, panels, trays, &c.— 
objects suitable for exportation. It is on large architectural surfaces that the best design is found. Recent ex- 
hibitions have drawn the attention of artists to this species of work, remarkable both for its quality and its cheap- 
ness. The result has been, while to a small extent increasing the demand, greatly to raise the prices: and this 
tendency to unreasonably raise the price to European purchasers is one of the great hindrances to the extension 
of the trade. 


Wood-carving is carried on in every district, and every large town has its master craftsmen. Bhera, 
Amritsar, Batala, Chiniot, Hoshiarpur, and Hissar, have a provincial reputation. But in none can the trade be 
said to be thriving. Local demand will probably continue to diminish, and the export trade under the most 
favourable conditions can increase but slowly. Did wood-carvers form a separate craft they would be badly off 
indeed, but such is not the case; any ordinary ¢arvkhan will turn out carved work of some artistic value. Mr. 
Kipling traces the secret of this widespread facility to the training which all carpenters receive in their youth. 
They go to work when very young, employ the leisure left them from helping their master or father in carving 
ornaments in relief on spare pieces of board, beginning with the dog-tooth notching that used to be popular in 
English artistic furniture thirty years since. From this they are promoted to foliated mouldings and diapers, and 
taught to draw the pillar in all its parts and the mehrab. 


There are many workmen who do not keep up their ornamental practice, but all learn some patterns ; and 
those who are gifted with a feeling for design have with this constant practice acquired a crispness of touch and a 
surety of execution which is of the first importance in wood-cutting, which “to be done well should be done at 
once.” 


The subjects in the descriptive portion of this section will be taken in the following order :—(i) Doors and 
doorways ; (ii) Balconies ; (iii) Pinjra, or lattice-work. The door-frame (chaukat) consists of lintel, jambs (éa72), 
and sill, ordinarily constructed of separate beams. The shape is in most cases rectangular, the height being to 
the breadth as 3 to 2 or 74 to 5. The door itself has two leaves turning on pivots instead of hinges, the joining 
of the leaves being covered by a raised parting bead (ézmz), which is always elaborately carved. The leaves of 
the door are divided into panels, which are sometimes carved, sometimes plated with perforated metal (7aras— 
Hissar), or left plain and studded with star or shield-shaped metal bosses. The bands separating the panels are 
often, at least in the older work, carved in a deeply cut running pattern, which withdraws the attention from the 
monotonous regularity of the panelling, while at the same time it adds greatly to the richness of the general effect. 
In most modern work it is the é7xz, or parting bead, and the chawkrat that receive the most attention. The forms 
of ornamentation are mainly arabesques sometimes, however, conventional leaves and flowers of grotesque animal 
forms are introduced. ‘The patterns followed are by no means new; the designs now in vogue are nearly all to 
be found in the older work. In the large panels above the carved lintel, it is the custom to introduce mythological 
figures with Ganesha or Shiva in some one of his numerous incarnations in the centre. In Muhammadan work, 
of course, the central panel i is left plain, or is cut in some geometric pattern, or is fitted with an inscription. 
Frequently the doorway is surmounted by a second lintel (¢oda or shatertdar—Hissar) carved in a similar pattern 
to those below, but differing slightly both in proportion and form. 


In the Hoshiarpur District the wood-carvers have something more than a mere local celebrity ; the wood 
chiefly used is deodar, a wood which, owing to the ease with which it is worked, is fast taking the place of shishem. 
At Ratya, a small Sikh village in the Hissar District, admirable work, from an artistic point of view, is turned 
out. The workmen (Hindu) came originally from Sunam in the Patiala territory, a place celebrated for its wood- 
workers. There is much variety in their work, and their experiments in new designs, &c., are sometimes most 
successful. The adaptation of the irregular form of the ¢oda or second lintel to the construction of the door-frame 
is the leading feature of the Ratya carving. The door-frame is not rectangular as it is elsewhere. Wings of 
wood-work cross from the lintel to each of the jambs at an angle of about 45° to each, and the line of these 
transverse pieces is broken and relieved from uniformity by a variety of ingenious devices, among which the use of 
birds, which appear as flying caryatides, is peculiarly happy. It should be here mentioned that the Municipal 
Committee of Amritsar, in order to encourage the art of wood-carving, has started a school in the city, where 
technical instruction is given. ° This is an example which other well-to-do Municipalities—Lahore, Delhi and 
Peshawar—would do well to imitate. 


The work done at Chiniot is perhaps the most refined as well as the most artistic carving executed in the 
Punjab, but detailed statistics, showing the economic state of the industry, are not available. 


The Bhera work, and the point in which it differs from that of Chiniot, are thus described by Mr. Kipling :— 
“The Bhera work differs from that of Chiniot, in that the projectures are flatter,—pilasters and other details being 
often merely indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter section being imposed,—and the whole of the surface 
is completely covered with boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric diaper made out, for the most part, with 
a V section cut. There is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and simple mode of execution; but, 
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though there is no attempt at high finish, the general design and proportions are so good, and the decorative 
scheme is so full and complete, that the technical imperfection of the work, as carving, is scarcely noticed.” The 
industry at Bhera, which some years ago was decaying; is now very flourishing; the revival of the trade being 
due to the Indian Exhibition of 1885-86, where some samples of the Bhera work were awarded prizes, and sold 
so well, that two of the artisans were induced to take up their residence in London, where they still ply their 
trade. The other workers at Bhera now turn out a regular supply for the English markets. 


Pinjra, or lattice-work, like the other form of wood-carving, is essentially Muhammadan in origin. Mr. 
Kipling says :—‘‘ Geometric tracery is a constant element in all Muhammadan designs, and it is applied to car- 
pentry and wood-work as well as to carved or inlaid marble or decorative painting. The Punjab manj or pinjra 
work is similar to the lattice-work seen in Cairene ‘moucharabichs,’ while the geometric framed work in relief 
made for ceilings is almost identical with the ceilings of Cairo. The Arab variety, which has the lattice bars in 
turned balls and over lattice-wrought forms is, however, unknown in the Punjab. Panels wrought into these forms 
have great decorative value in a composition of light and shade in wood-carving, from their effect of richness and 
repose. 


The pinjra is usually made of shishem. It may consist of as many as 2,000 separate pieces : these are joined 
together by a process of dowelling without the assistance of glue, the whole being held together by the frame. 
This species of work is very lasting, and, contrary to probabilities, the lattice-work holds together even after the 
frame has been broken or destroyed. ‘‘ These geometric patterns are also cut in relief, and sometimes incised in 
deep line, but seldom perforated like the grilles inserted in pianoforte fronts.” Pinjra work is carried on at all the 
great centres, but only at Chiniot and at Peshawar is the work specially remarkable. At both these places the 
demand has diminished greatly, and will probably continue to do so. A panel of well-worked lattice 3 feet by 
13 feet will cost as much as Rs.13, or somewhat over Rs.3 per square foot. Pinjri work is exported from Peshawar 
to Kabul, it is said, in considerable quantities. 


E,—LACQUER-WORK, TURNERY, AND KAMANGIRI. 


The kharad: (turner) is found in every town and large village. His work is to be seen in every villager’s 
house. Much of his work is crude in design and colour, and rough in execution, but it improves Jarz assu with 
the increase in refinement and wealth of the purchasing public: thus the manufactures of the city turners are in 
general better in quality than those of his village brother. 


The turner’s instruments are rough and primitive, and are mainly country-made. In common with the rest 
of the ¢arkhan class, however, he is slowly finding out the merits of English steel, and one frequently finds that 
his chisels, saws and files are of English manufacture :—(1) The lathe adda) consists of two iron bars (£7//a), one 
fixed in the ground, the other to be adjusted for distance. On the inner side of each bar is a spike, to which the 
block of wood to be turned (mochha) is attached. Between this block and the adjusting bar and over the spike is 
fixed a cylindrical peg (charz), round which the thong of the bow (Aaman) is once passed. The bow is worked 
backwards and forwards, and thus imparts the necessary rotatory motion. (2) Man, nzhan, heavy chisels for the 
operation of rough clearing the wood. (3) A/athna, a light chisel. (4) Addz, the rest for the chisel. (5) Burakz, 
a pointed chisel for grooving. (6) Sathra and sathri, narrow-edged chisels of sizes. (7) Churna, racht, roda, an 
iron bar, ends flat bladed, and edges sharp for separating the cylinders, &c. (8) Bomkinja or patra for cleaning 
out the insides of vessels to be turned hollow. (9) Zesha, the adze. (10) Varma, the drill. (11) (Avz) saws and 
files (ve¢z). (12) Rangata, the polishing stick, &c. The woods used are shishem and poplar. : 


After the articles have been turned to the required shape on the lathe, the colour is applied by pressing sticks 
(4at¢z) of coloured lac to the revolving surface. Sometimes two or three colours are laid on in patches to produce 
a mottled or marble ground (Dera Ismail Khan). Borders are usually made in two-or three colours superposed, 
and the pattern is etched with a chisel. When colours are superposed, the invariable order is first red, second 
green, and third black. The coating of colour is rendered even by means of the polishing stick, a piece of 
bamboo, or the midriff of a palm leaf. To produce a pattern in green the black is scraped through, for red both 
the green and black are scraped away, and for white the wood itself is exposed. The lac stands well the extreme 
heat of the sun and the damp of the rains, but cannot be compared in these qualities to Japanese lacquer-work. 


The colours are mostly mineral. Yellow is made with orpiment, green is the arsenite of copper, red with 
red-lead or vermilion, blue with /a7ward or Prussian blue, black with lamp-black. The usual method of manu- 
facture is as follows :—Yellow.—Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks sulphide of arsenic (har¢a/) ; pound the latter 
in a mortar, mix the shellac in, and warming gently, mount the mixture on a stick, cool, and take off the pigment 
and roll it into a cylinder (da¢t7)._ Red.—Quarter seer shellac and 2} chitaks of vermilion ; treat with water and 
pound for several hours, dry and mix with shellac and proceed as for yellow. Green.—One chitak yellow ; warm 
and mix one tola of indigo and proceed as before. Black.—Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks lamp-black, &c. 
Blue.—Quarter seer shellac and 2 chitaks carbonate of lead; pound and mix indigo, &c. Layward.—Quarter seer 
shellac, 2 chitaks white lead, and 4 tolas bottle colour (a7azb rang); warm shellac gently, mix the two other 
ingredients slowly, &c. 


The following places may be regarded as centres of the trade :—Sahiwal (Shahpur District), Dera Ismail 
Khan, Pakpattan (Montgomery), Ferozepore, Hoshiarpur, and Jullundur. Sahiwal lacquer-work, as compared 
with that of other centres, is rough and crude. It is, however, characterized by great freedom in design. Aniline 
dyes are much used, an aniline mauve being peculiarly unpleasant. The work done in two colours is most effective. 
The Dera Ismail Khan work is unique in character, very few colours are employed, and the pattern is usually of 
fern-like scrolls of almost incredible minuteness and delicacy of execution, mostly wrought or scratched by women. 
The caskets, tables, &c., are lavishly ornamented with ivory studs, flowers and similar ornaments. Pakpattan 
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articles are remarkable for solidity of surface and design. At Ferozepore, the work of an old pupil of the Mayo 
School of Art is skilful in execution and artistic in design. He uses the farash (7amartx orientalis), and not, as 
elsewhere, the shishem and poplar. His work is the best of the kind in the Province, but it is very high in price. 
The Hoshiarpur lacquer-work differs from that of Pakpattan in the use of metallic tin ground under transparent 
colour, and in addition to the scratched work of colour, figures of a mythological character are boldly painted and 
covered with transparent lacquer. The brilliance in colour is secured by the use of aniline dyes, which are used 
to effect the same object at Dera Ismail Khan and at Sahiwal. ‘ Another peculiarity is the scratching of lines of 
ornament or figures in one colour of lac, and then filling the lines with another colour, the whole surface being 
made smooth. This is the method followed in Burmah, only the lac is applied on basket-work, and not on wood. 
Rude figures of divinities are freely introduced, and larger pieces are attempted here than elsewhere. Little care 
is, however, taken in the selection of the woo.” 


The Kamangar's art is fast becoming a thing of the past. There is no longer a demand for the bow and the 
quiver, on the decoration of which he used to exhaust the resources of his art, and only here and there is there 
any demand for surface decoration on wood. ‘The native practice is to cover the ground either with cloth or some 
fibre, mixing whiting and glue, or, in some cases, to use the fibre for stopping crevices only. Over this sheets of 
tinfoil are pasted, and on tnis metallic ground designs are painted in water-colours, some of which, when varnished, 
are transparent. The varnish, too, is often yellow, and thus such portions of the tinfoil as are left become golden, 
while transparent blues, &c., are lighted through with a metallic sheen. The work still survives in a fitful fashion. 
It probably originated from the necessity of closing the pores of wood so as to prevent resinous exudations from 
blistering the work during the summer heats—a precaution which is only parily successful. 


F.—FURNITURE. 


The furniture in an ordinary native house is simple in the extreme, consisting only of a bed, a low chair with 
high back (pzra), and a stool (pzrz). lf the owner be rich there will also be carpets and masnads, &c. ‘The 
houses of the educated classes are furnished more in conformity with European ideas. The making of bed-legs is 
a very considerable industry, and considerable ingenuity is expended on their decoration. They are turned on the 
common lathe, and afterwards painted, varnished or lacquered, and ornamented with ivory knobs. ‘The price 
ranges from 4 annas to Rs,12 a set (for the double pair). The “ pira,” or chair, and the “piri,” or stool, are often 
elaborately ornamented ; the method of manufacture is the same as for bed-legs. Some of the better class are 
even pretty to look at, and the brilliant colours, chiefly red and yellow, with which they are adorned, certainly 
lights up the gloom of a native room. 


Furniture after the European pattern is made in every district station and in every cantonment. The larger 
the station the better the prices, and the better the class of workmen. Given a pattern, a very fair imitation will 
be turned out. Chairs, small tables and a/mirahs, &c., are done well, but large tables are seldom well finished. 
The best known centres of the trade are Gujrat and Kartarpur in the Jullundur District. Gujrat is chiefly famous 
for its manufacture of chairs. ‘The trade was started by a former Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Capper, who gave 
his name to a particular form of camp-chair, and his successors—Colonel Parsons, Colonel Harrington, and Mr. 
Wilkinson—each introduced different varieties. The trade is now on a permanent and secure footing ; and 
though the Deputy Commissioner reports that the work is deteriorating in quality, owing to heavy competition 
with outsiders and the paucity in the’demand, the Gujrat manufacture is as popular as ever. The annual outturn 
is about Rs.4,200, of which Rs. 2,800 is said to be exported to other districts. ~The material employed is chietly 
shishem, of which there is an abundant supply; and this is probably the reason why the industry has become 
localised in the district. The prices vary from Rs.24 for the most elaborate form of easy-chair, brass bound and 
covered with leather, to Rs.3 for the ordinary. Camp-chairs and good dining-room and office chairs cost Rs.6. 
The Kartarpur industry is similar to that of Gujrat, except that the artisans are Hindus, while in Gujrat they are 
Musalmans. Fifty-two men are occupied in the manulacture of arm-chairs, tables, desks and office-boxes, the 
annual outturn of which is estimated at Rs.7,300. At Simla a trade in furniture carved in walnut-wood has 
grown up of late years. The workmen are mostly Sikhs from the adjacent plains. The fret-saw cutting, which 
once enjoyed a slight popularity in Europe, is imitated, and Swiss brackets, clocks, &c., carved in wood, have 
furnished some models. Very good furniture is also turned out at Hoshiarpur, but the prices are high. 


The inlaid-work is also of Muhammadan origin, and was probably introduced from Arabia. In the Punjab 
the chief centres are Hoshiarpur, and Chiniot in Jhang. The wood inlay-work of Hoshiarpur has a high provincial 
reputation, and is capable of indefinite extension. The extension of this trade to articles of European use is 
mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Coldstream, C.S. For many years “qalamdans” or pen-cases, walking staves, 
mirror-cases, and the low chouki or octagonal table common in the Punjab, and probably of Arab introduction, 
have been made here in shishem wood and inlaid with ivory and brass. The patterns were very minute, and 
covered nearly the whole of the surface with an equal spottiness. Mr. Coldstream procured its application to 
tables, cabinets and other objects, and during recent years a trade has sprung up which seems likely to grow to 
still larger proportions. It is probable that in future the most profitable field for the Hoshiarpur inlayers will be, 
not so much in the production of finished articles for European uses,—in the devising of which the native work- 
man is obviously placed at a great disadvantage by his complete ignorance of Western usages,—but in the pro- 
duction of panels and details to be afterwards worked up by European cabinet-makers. The fault of the inlays is 
a certain triviality and insignificance of design, and its too equal and minute distribution. At various times some of the 
inlayers have visited Lahore, and have been shown at the School of Arts examples of good Arabic and Indian 
design, and they have been furnished with sketches. When the blackness and ugliness of an Indian village are 
considered, it is really matter for surprise that decorative invention survives in any form. An effort is now being 
made by one of the leading London firms of importers to introduce the Hoshiarpur inlay more fully to the best 
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market. The ivory used is generally the waste stuff left by the turners of ivory bangles, and is worth from R8&.2 
to Rs.4 per seer. It is frequently alleged that bone, especially camel-bone, is used as well as ivory, but both ivory 
comb-makers and turners make a good deal of waste, which is quite large enough for the small details of the inlay. 
Black-wood, the old “ hearth-wood” (Dzosporos tomentosa), incorrectly called ‘“‘abnus ” or ebony by the workmen, 
is used both as a ground and in combination with ivory as an inlaying material, especially in the familiar herring- 
bone pattern. Brass is also employed, but with less effect ; for, when foliated work in small patterns is worked in 
brass, it is necessary that the metal should have a better surface than it generally receives in the Hoshiarpur work. 
The brass inlay of Chiniot is superior to that of Hoshiarpur in design and in finish. Here the strips of brass are 
not, strictly speaking, inlaid, but rather laid on, and are retained in their place by the nails. The slightest warp 
in the wood is fatal to the effect, for the brass at once bulges up, and is not readily smoothed down again. The 
designs are strictly of Muhammadan type, such as may be seen in mosques and tombs all over India, and have 
less originality than the floral combinations invented by the Hindu carpenters of Mainpuri, North-Western 
Provinces. From Hoshiarpur there is an export trade amounting to over Rs.5,400 annually in inlaid-work. It is 
chiefly sent to Bombay and Calcutta. Rs.10,000 worth is exported to other districts of the Punjab. 


G.—CARRIAGE BUILDING. 


The common forms of native carriage-building are as follows:—The bullock-cart (gavz or gada) drawn by 
two, three or four bullocks; the one-horse cart (eka) and verd (for goods); the dazdz or ekka drawn by two 
bullocks; the va¢h used towards Delhi, a éazéz with richly ornamented dome. The woodwork is of ber, kikar, tut 
and shishem, all heavy and strong woods. Carts are turned out everywhere; eksas at Amritsar and Jandiala, and 
also in many other large towns. ‘Trade in them is small. In Delhi, va¢hs are largely turned out, there being con- 
siderable demand for them among Hindus on ceremonial occasions. 


European forms are coming into vogue, not only in the large towns, but in the districts also. Those who can 
afford the cost prefer the easy-running tum-tum or phaeton to the old ekka or rath. The woods employed are 
“tut and ‘“shishem.” Native-made English carriages are, in general, clumsily and coarsely made, and, even if 
elegant in shape, are always found wanting in finish. The axle boxes are always English. The painting or 
varnishing is done in a very rough way. The average ¢arkhan has no idea of getting a polish on his work. He 
thinks a couple, or at most three, coats of paint daubed on the carriage quite sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and he does not allow a sufficient interval between the different coats. 


Carriages are turned out in all the large cantonments and cities, but the Lahore work alone is worthy of 
remark. The best work is done by a European firm in Lahore employing native artisans—Sikhs; but in every 
large cantonment there are one or two building firms, most of whom also turn out furniture on the European 
model. F 


H.—BOAT BUILDING. ° 


Boat-building, which was so important an industry in former years when one of the principal means of com- 
munication was by water, has rapidly declined since the extension of railways. Native boats, as a rule, are clumsy 
in construction and primitive in all their details. They may be classified as follows :—(a) Bert takes cargo up to 
1,000 maunds. These differ only in breath of beam and length. They are used on the Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum and 
Indus. They are built of ‘‘diar” on the Punjab rivers, and of teak on the Indus; at the stern is the cabin for the 
boatmen. (6) Zarak on the Sutlej is higher in build than the derz, and often has a chupper or booth on the deck 
fora cabin. (c) Azshtz, punt, with the prow tilted and pointed (made of chil, kikar or deodar). (ad) Varieties: 
(1) Dond?, the bow makes an angle of 30° with the water, the stern double that angle; (2) Yourtk; (3) Dugga. 
The sterns and cabin arches are usually ornamented with wood-carving. The decoration is incised and painted 
bright red, or green or white, which has a pretty effect when seen at a distance. 


Boat-building is carried on to a greater or less extent in the following places :—Prang in the Peshawar 
Division; Attock, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, Khushab, and Wazirabad in the Rawalpindi Division; Lahore in 
the Lahore Division, Rupar in Umballa; and Muzaffargrah. Prices for large boats, Rs.200 to Rs.600; small 
boats, Rs.20. 


Boats after the European fashion can be made to order at Jhelum, but the workmanship is rough and the 
cost great. The trade, from the nature of things, is very languishing, as the competition of the the railway is 
gradually attracting all the carrying trade. The artisans, however, have turned themselves to other branches of 
carpentering. 


I—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 


An elaborate description of the various musical instruments in vogue in the Punjab, with details of their 
manufacture, &c., will be found in Baden-Powell’s Punjab Manufactures, page 272. It will te sufficient to give 
their names here with the English equivalent when possible:—1. Sarangi or fiddle; 2. Zumbura or guitar ; 
3. Sitar, a variety of No. 2; 4. Azng, one-stringed instrument; 5. Yakdara, one-stringed instrument; 6. Savod, 
six-stringed; 7. Rabat, six-stringed ; 8. Bansrz, bamboo fiute; 9. Bz; 10. Shurnaos or bagpipes. The instru- 
ments and others which I have not mentioned are made by a special class of artisans. There are generally a few 
in each district, driving a desultory trade, and only making the instruments to order. 


The wood used is ¢um or walnut. The bodies of the instruments are made of the great gourd (Cucurbita 
maxima) and the bottle gourd (Cucurbita lagenaria). The prices vary according to the elaborateness of the 
instrument, and the extent to which it is decorated. The wages are from 6 annas to 8 annas per day. The tools 
used are those of the ordinary carpenter, but capable of doing smaller and finer work. Of the annual outturn no 
reliable information, is farthcoming. The industry is a scattered and straggling one. 
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In comb-making more than 500 workmen are employed. Their wages vary from 3} to 6 annas per day. The 
manufacture is chiefly carried on at Amritsar, Lahore, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Shahpur. In Amritsar the trade is 
particularly brisk, owing to the demand for combs among the Sikh community; and 2,880 combs, valued at 
Rs.75, are said to be turned out daily. The woods used are (4ahu) wild olive and chzkrz, which are found locally, 
and the former is also imported from Kalabagh on the Indus, from Jhelum and Rawalpindi, where it sells for 
3 maunds per rupee. The only instruments required are a saw, a /athz, and cold chisel. A skilful workman can 
turn out 20 to 30 combs per day. These sell at prices varying from one pice for the ordinary kinds used by men 
to 2 annas for the more elaborate ones worn by women, which are often silvered over with the substance known as 
kallai.. The wages vary from 3 to 5 annas per day. The annual outturn is valued at 3 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
This industry is generally worked by Hindu capitalists, who supply the raw material and dispose of the manu- 
factured articles. The artisans are often hopelessly in debt to them. 


Basket-making is a scattered and straggling industry, occupying a large number of the menial classes, not 
regularly or permanently, but helping them in a desultory way to eke out a subsistence. The number of the 
workmen is returned as 3,261 but it is probably much more, and their principal castes are Chamars, Sansis, 
Baharupia, Musalis, and other waifs and strays on the outskirts of society. Baskets of the smaller kind (¢o&r7s) 
are made from the cotton plant and from the twigs of the mulberry. The large round baskets known as 4haris 
are made from the tall strong grass called sarzana, secured by thongs of leather or deer-skin. A very handsome 
kind is the large painted and box-shaped basket used in native houses to keep clothes and ornaments. These are 
generally made fast with thongs of leather, and cost as much as Re.1 to Rs.2; they are called foungs. In the 
Simla Bazar, basket-making is carried on as a regular occupation, and 32 hands are permanently employed; they 
are paid at the rate of 5 annas a day, or rather their earnings come to that sum on the average; the ordinary 
menials employed on this work do not make more than 1} to 3} annas. 


The maker of pipe-stems is known as nechaband, and is found in every town. The hollow bamboo is used 
for the stem and mouth, and the hollow reed (zarz) for the tube which supports the chz//um or bowl. Delhi and 
Amritsar are the places where the work is carried to the greatest perfection; the artisans are said to earn 5 to 7 
annas per day. 


Walking-sticks are made all over the province, the best at Bhera, Pakpattan, Hoshiarpur and Amritsar. The 
industry is not a special one, being carried on by the Lohars and turners in wood. The sticks are frequently 
lacquered or ornamented with ivory. Bamboo and wild olive are the woods most commonly used; the latter takes 
varnish and lacquer best. The walking-sticks made at Bhera are fitted with a crutch of translucent stone 
resembling jade, said to be imported from Bokhara. 


The making of cricketing apparatus, tennis, badminton and cricket bats is an industry which is rapidly 
growing with the increasing popularity of cricket all over the province. The most important centre of the industry 
is Sialkot ; but in Amritsar, Gujrat and Rawalpindi a trade is gradually springing up owing to the demand. At 
Sialkot 100 workmen are employed in 30 firms, and turn out tennis, badminton and cricket bats to the value of 
Rs.15,000 annually, of which Rs.10,000 is exported to other provinces, and Rs.5,000 to the other districts of the 
Punjab. The trade is a most flourishing one, and the workmen earn 8 and 10 annas a day. The wood employed 
for the bats is walnut or ash, and for the stumps mulberry. Badminton bats sell from 8 annas to Re.1-8-o, tennis 
bats from Re.1-8-0 to Rs.4, and cricket bats of seasoned walnut wood from Rs.3 to Rs.6. The Amritsar cricket 
bats are said to be the best, and there are now two firms in that city which turn out only cricket bats. 


Saddle-trees are made in every district, the wood and iron work being executed by the same person. From 
Mianwali in Bannu, and Pindi Bhattian in Gujranwala, there is an export of these articles to the extent of Rs.500, 
but the trade must suffer, as saddles of the English pattern displace those of native make. Farash and kikar are 
the woods most commonly used. The manufacture of camel saddles is carried to greater elaboration in Jhang 
and the Derajat, where camels are commonly used for riding. The wood employed is shishem ; but this represents 
but a small proportion of the cost, as the saddle is decorated with brass plates covered with delicate tracery, and 


the wood-work is inlaid with brass. Some of these saddles, which are made to seat two persons, cost as much as 
Rs. 100. 


Miscellaneous articles—such as toy-boxes, chessmen, pen-boxes, pencil-boxes, and shuttle-cocks—are made 
generally throughout the province, and especially in the large cities—Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Mooltan— 
where there is a large and steady demand. They are mostly lacquered or inlaid, and so come within the scope of 
the lacquer-work, inlay and wood-turning that have been already described. Hoshiarpur and Pakpattan produce 
the best toys, and from the former city there is a considerable export down country. 








GOLDEN TEMPLE AT AMRITSAR,, PUNJAB. 


By H. H. COLE, Major, R.E. 
Reproduced from Major Cole’s ‘‘ Monographs of Ancient Monuments of India.” 


Amritsar was founded in a.p. 1574 around a sacred tank from which the city takes its name “ Pool of Immor- 
tality.” The site granted by the Emperor Akbar to Ram Dass, the Guru of the Sikhs, became covered with 
temples and huts and was at first named Ramdaspur, from the founder. He made Amritsar the proper seat of his 
followers, the centre which should attract their worldly longings for a materiat bond of union, and the obscure 
hamlet, with its little pool (General Cunningham tells me there was a village named ‘‘Chak” on the site) has 
grown into a populous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh people. In a.p. 1756 Prince Timur, the 
son of Ahmed Shah Durani, expelled the Sikhs from Amritsar, demolished the buildings, and filled the sacred 
reservoir with the ruins. 

In A.D. 4762 the army of the Khalsa assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablutions in the 
restored Pool, and the first diet, or Gurumutta, was held. The same year Ahmed Shah destroyed the renewed 
temples and polluted the tank with the blood of cows. In a.p. 1764 the Sikhs became Masters of Lahore, the 
chiefs again assembled ai Amritsar, proclaimed their own sway, and rebuilt the temples. 

In a.p. 1802 Ranjit Singh repaired the principal buildings and roofed the temples with sheets of copper gilt. 

The Tank, as it now exists, is about 500 feet square, and fed by the old Hasli Canal. The Golden Temple 
stands on a platform in the centre, and is approached by a pier, at the end of which is the Darshani Door, or 
“Gate of Sights.” The Tank is surrounded by bangahs, 2.e., dwellings for visitors and pilgrims. To the east is 
a garden with several fountains, called the Guru-ka-Bagh, made in a.p. 1588, and due south of this the Kaulsar 
Tank, 410 feet by 170 feet. Further east stands the tomb of Baba Atal (built in a.p. 1628). The whole place 
is full of interest, although so comparatively modern. In repairing the Golden Temple, Ranjit Singh used many 
of the inlaid decorations and marbles carried away from the tomb of Jahangir and other Muhammadan monuments 
at Lahore. It is stated in the official list of buildings of interest published by the Punjab Government in 1875 
that the design of the temple repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the shrine of the. Muhammadan Saint 
Mian Mir, near Lahore (1635 a.p.) 

At the request of Sir Robert Egerton, the late Lieutenant-Governor, | had a careful survey made of the 
Tank and buildings. It will therefore be more fitting to postpone a detailed description. The architecture is an 
adaptation of Muhammadan styles, flavoured with a good deal that is of Hindu tradition. Birds and animals are 
introduced in the marble mosaics, and mythological scenes are depicted in the paintings of the interiors. A peculiar 
flat arch is of frequent use in the facades, and seems to have been universal in Sikh buildings and tombs. 

The doors of the Darshani Gate are of shisham wood, the front overlaid with silver, the back inlaid with 
ivory. The silver plated front is ornamented with panels only. The back arranged in square and rectangular 
panels with geometric and floral designs, in which are introduced birds, lions, tigers, and deer. Some of the ivory 
inlay is coloured green and red, the effect being’ extremely harmonious. , 


In January, 1881, when I first visited Amritsar, I noticed the mosaics to be suffering from dirt and neglect, 
and recommended their being periodically, cleaned and kept from cracking by careful oiling. 

The earliest specimen of oriental marquetry that I know occurs in the famous Somnath Gates, now in the 
Agra Fort. The elaborate Saracenic patterns on them prove that, even if the wood frames were originally in the 
Somnath Temple, they must have been re-carved by Mahmoud of Ghazni. They date, at all events, from the 
early part of the eleventh century, and having been recently cleaned are discovered to be really of sandalwood. 

Mr. Fergusson writes :—‘ The carved ornaments on them are so similar to those found at Cairo in the Mosque of Ebn 
Touloun (A.D. 885) and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove they are of the same date, but also to show how similar 
were the modes of decoration at these two extremities of the Moslem Empire at the time of their execution.” 

The wooden mimbar, or pulpit, in the mosque of Qous, Cairo (twelfth century a.p.) and the marquetry in the 
Mehrab of the mosque of Nesfy Qeycoum, also at Cairo (fourteenth century a.p.), are inlaid with ivory, the 
geometrical and floral patterns, which are most elaborate and beautiful, resembling Indian work of the same class. 

The doors of the mosque of Khazrete at Samarkhand (the building dates before 1405 a.p., when Tamerlane 
died) are of wood, inlaid with ivory, in patterns very Indian in design, and, as we know Tamerlane to have been 
much struck with Indian architecture, when he invaded India in a.p. 1398, and to have carried off Indian workmen 
from Delhi to Samarkhand, it is probable that examples of marquetry existed there before the fourteenth century. 

The earliest existing specimens of Indian marquetry I know are at Ahmedabad and Bijapur. The wooden 
canopy over Shah Alam’s tomb (a.p. 1475) at the former place being handsomely incrusted with mother-of-pearl. 
The doorways of the Ashar Mahal (a.p. 1580) at the latter place are inlaid with ivory. The canopy over Sheik 
Salim Chisti’s tomb (a.p. 1581) at Fatehpur-Sikri is of wood, covered with tesserze of mother-of-pearl. 


The doorways in the Amber Palace, near Jaipur (a.p. 1630) are of wood, variously ornamented with—(I) 
Carved panels ; (II) Inlays of ivory ; (III) And small lozenges of ivory, which are incrusted with what is known 
as Bombay inlaid work. Unfortunately these doors are very much neglected and falling to ruin. The doors of the 
Bari Mahal (a.p. 1711) at Udaipur are of another species of marquetry, some being ornamented with small 
panels of wood overlaid with ivory, like the modern work done at Vizagapatam, only in far better taste. 

The inlaid work of Bombay was imported from Shiraz and Persia, and is the least effective of any of the 
Indian wood inlays, being extremely minute and monotonous in design. 

The modern Hoshiarpur work resembles that in the Darshani Gate. It is a promising and_rising art 
manufacture and could derive material for new patterns from the examples above quoted. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Woop MAnuFacTuRES IN THE Punjas.—Entrance Vestibule, India Museum, London; Two Doors in’ 
Carved Deodar Wood ; Two Doors in Carved Shishem Wood ; Two Windows in Carved Deodar Wood. THE 
GoLtpeN TempLe aT Amritsar.—Two Double and Three Page Plates of Wood and Ivory Mosaic. 
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Hoshiapur, Punjab. 








DOOR IN CARVED SHISHEM Woob. 


Amritsar, Punjab. 17th Century. 
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Golden Temple of Amritsar, Punjab. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE RECORDS AND RELICS OF THE LATE 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


By SIR GEO. C. M. BIRDWOOD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., M.D., LL.D. 


East India Company, and was especially stimulated by the suggestive lecture on them read before the 
. Society of Arts, with Lord Harris in the Chair, on the 17th of January last, by Mr. F. C. Danvers, the 
‘Registrar and Superintendent of Records ” at the India Office. It was the general interest aroused in the subject of 
Mr. Danvers’ paper that indeed determined Mr. Griggs to include in future numbers of the Journal of Indian 
Art occasional photo-lithographic reproductions of the more important charters and despatches and other remains 
of the great Company ; and to make a good start with them he has given up the whole of the present number of 
the Journal [which is a double number] to this new series of illustrations. He has done so very much under my 
advice, and if the result should not prove altogether acceptable to his subscribers, the blame must be laid upon 
my shoulders. 





\ TTENTION has, in recent years, been repeatedly called to the old records of the late Honourable 


The illustrations for the most part explain themselves, but a few words of commentary on them, in their 
two groups, the documentary and the architectural, may prove useful to some of the readers of the /ournad, 
more particularly in India. 


A.—THE DOCUMENTS. 


The “London East India Company,”. commonly called the ‘‘Old Company,” was incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, the 31st December, 1600, under the title of 7e Governour and Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies. The English Company [or The General Society| trading to the East Indies, commonly 
called the ‘‘ New Company,” was incorporated by William III, the 5th September, 1698 [see Plate 16]; and these 
two Companies were finally amalgamated, in 1708-9, under the style cf Zhe United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, commonly known as the Honourable East India Company. ‘Two other 
East India Companies had previously to the incorporation of the Unzted Company been merged in the ‘ Old 
Company.” Beside the charter of incorporation of Elizabeth, seven subsequent charters, confirming the charter 
of Elizabeth, were granted to the “Old Company.” These eight charters were :—1st, the aforesaid charter‘of 
Elizabeth, dated 31 December, 1600, of which only a copy is known at the India Office; 2nd, the charter of James I, 
dated 31 May, 1609, of which only a copy is known at the India Office; 3rd, the charter of Oliver Cromwell, 
granted in 1659, of which neither original nor copy is known at the India Office ; 4th, the charter of Charles II, 
dated 3 April, 1661, of which the original is in the India Office [see Plates 8 and 9]; 5th, the charter of Charles 
II, dated 5 October, 1677, not only confirming the former charters, but authorising the Company to coin money 
at Bombay, which exists in the India Office and is here reproduced [see Plate 12]; 6th, the charter of Charles 

- II, dated 9 August, 1683, of which nothing is known at the India Office; 7th, the charter of William III and 
Mary, dated 7 October, 1693, of which the original exists at the India Office, and is here reproduced [see Plates 13 
and 14]; and 8th, the charter, or rather series of charters, grants, and other documents, of Queen Anne, under 
which the amalgamation of the “Old” and “ New” Companies was effected ; the most notable of these being the 
grants of the 22nd of April and 15th of August, 1709. Nearly all of them exist in original at the India Office. 


It will be seen that of these eight charters only the 4th, 5th and 7th, and the various documents included 
under the 8th, remain at the India Office. The 1st and 2nd exist only as copies; and of the 3rd and 6th nothing 
is known. Of the minor charters a large number are to be found at the India Office, but many also are lost to 
sight. It is not likely that any of the missing muniments have actually perished. They are assuredly lying hid 
somewhere, and most probably in other Government offices ; and a systematic search should now be made for them; 
and above all for the CHARTER OF ELIZABETH. 


tite 
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Plate 1. In the absence of the last named charter the impression of the ‘Old Company’s” Arms; reproduced 
in Plate 1, must be regarded as one of the earliest relics of the Company. The original Grant of these arms 
has not yet been discovered, but the entry of the grant is recorded at Heralds’ College, and in the first volume of 
the “Court Minutes”* of the Company, under date of the 1st of May, 1601, occurs the minute :—‘“‘ A warraunt 
is geiven to Alderman Hollyday, Treasurer, to paye to the Kynge of Heraldes the somme of Twentie Merkes for 
assigninge a Armes to the Companie by the vertue of his office.” Under date of the 12th of February, 1600, is 
the minute :—‘‘ Warraunt is geaven to Alderman Holliday,-treasurer, to pay unto Mr. [afterward Sir] William Segar, 
one of the Herraults [he was later on Garter King at Arms] for the writing of her majesties Letters to the Kinges 
of the East Indies, the sum of thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eightpence, and twelvepence for a box bought by 
him to putt in the same letters.” These letters were doubtless blazoned with the Company’s arms as well as the 
Queen’s, and there is every probability of some of them yet being unearthed in India. The strangest, and most 
delightful discoveries in this way are to be made there. I once bought a copy of D’Herbelot’s Azbliothégque 
Orientale out of a Parsee’s godown in Bombay. It was exquisitely bound, and on taking it home and undoing the 
rags in which it was wrapped, it opened where a pair of gold-mounted spectacles, and a visiting card of Sir 
Elijah Impey’s, had been fast concealed in it for over half a century.. Some one in Calcutta had been reading 
D’Herbelot through gold-rimmed glasses, when Impey’s card was sent in to him, and before running out to 
receive his visitor, he had placed the spectacles and the card in the book, which in the hurry of the moment was 
closed on them, never to be opened again until it reached my hands. Again, on becoming Secretary to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I went up under the roof of the Town Hall, and began kicking my heels 
among the heaps of rubbish lying all about the place, just on the chance of stumbling on some ‘hid treasure,” 
when presently I struck, “thud,” against a large vellum quarto. It turned out to be an illuminated MS. of 
Dante’s poems, with a miniature of the poet, all painted within thirty years of his death; and certified by the 
Secretary of the Ambrosian Library at Milan to be one of the noblest MSS. of Dante extant. There was no 
record of the volume to be traced anywhere, until after going back for years in the minute books of my predecessors 
I found that it had been presented to the Society in, if I remember rightly, 1827, by the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. It is always well worth while looking into Parsee godowns, particularly in out-of-the-way up-country 
stations, in India, for you are sure to be rewarded for your trouble in one way or other, and two or three, at 
least, of these letters of Queen Elizabeth are awaiting their resurrection somewhere there. 


Under date, the 12th of January, 1601,{ the Company ordered their ‘Common Seale” ; and e & 
an illustration of an impression of the same will be given in a future number of the /ournad. 
On the 2nd idem they ordered “12 Streemers, 2 fflagges, and one Auncient” ; and on the 31st 


of the previous December, agreed that the goods shipped by the Company in their first voyage 
should bear the trade mark here shewn. 


Plate 2 is an example of the minor charters granted to the Company ; being a Special Licence from James I, 


of 22nd May, 1610, for the sale by the Company of spices ungarbled, in whole packs, to other merchants, to be by 
them transported in such whole packs. 


Plate 3 is one of the most interesting in the whole collection. It is a facsimile of the sketch map of the 
island and harbour of Bombay, appended to the account of the bombardment of Bombay by the Dutch and 
English in 1626, to be found in the journal of David Davies of the Dzscovery. This account, together with that of 
John Vian, also of the Dzscovery, and of Andrew Warden of the Wzd/zam, is given at length at pp. 214-15 of the 
reprint of my Report on the Old Records of the India Office, just published.¢ These accounts and this sketch map 
have now for the first time been brought to light, after lying in oblivion for over two hundred years ; and they 
antedate the direct connection of the English with Bombay by thirty-five years. 


Plate 4 is a Licence from Charles I, of 21st November, 1631, for the export by the Company of £30,000 in 
foreign gold. 


Plate 5 is the Warrant of the Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell, of 7th August, 1655, for the payment to the 
Company of £50,000, received from the Dutch under the Treaty of Westminster ; and 


* Printed from the original MS., by Henry Stevens of Vermont, in his volume entitled The Dawn of British Trade in the East Indies, 
London, Henry Stevens and Son, 1886. 


t But still, according to the usage of the time, included in the Court Minutes under the year 1600. 
+ The first edition was published by the India Office in 1879. 
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Plate 6 represents the impression of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth of England, of the year 1651. The 
Seal bears on one side the inscription : “ The Great Seal of England,” and on the other: “In the Third Yeare 
of Freedome by God’s Blessing Restored, 1651.” 


Plate 7 is a holograph endorsement, by Oliver Cromwell, dated 6th November, 1657, of a petition 
from the Company that “some good Ship and Frigott” should be sent to “St. Hellena Island” to protect the 
Company’s merchant ships, assembled there from ‘remote parts,” against the Spaniards, ‘‘out of Biskay,” 
seeking to interrupt “our East India Trade.” 


Plates 8 and 9 are of the Charter of Charles II, dated 3rd April, 1661, referred to above. It will be observed 
that the sixth and last sheet [Plate 9] bears a representation of the Company’s shield; and that the first sheet 
[Plate 8] has been basely and ruthlessly despoiled of its vignette portrait of Charles II. Those capable of such 
shameless larcenies are the meanest and most despicable of thieves ; and their surreptitious depredations are to be 
traced all through the three centuries covered by the India Office Records. We live in evil days, when crime is 
crowned and guilt is glory, but no amount of success in his sordid pursuit will ever give, not even, it is to be 
hoped, among party politicians, an honourable distinction to the defacer and pilferer of national historical documents 
like these of the “Old” East India Company. 


Plate 10 is a facsimile of the first sheet of the Letters Patent of Charles II, dated 27th March. 1669, granting 
the Port and Island of Bombay to the Company. 


Plate 11 is a reduced facsimile of the regrant, dated 16th December, 1674, of the island of “‘ Sancta Helena” 
to the Company by Charles II. The Dutch, who first occupied the island in 1645, abandoned it in 
1651, when it was at once taken possession of by the English. By the Charter granted to the Company by 
Charles IJ, dated 3rd April, 1661 [Plates 8 and 9g], they were allowed to plant, fortify, and garrison St. Helena. 
The Dutch expelled them from it in 1673, but we immediately retook it, and by the present Charter of Charles I], 
dated 16th December, 1674, ceded it to the Company, by whom it was held until 1834, when the island was re- 
invested in the Crown. 


Plate 12 is a facsimile of the Charter of Charles II, dated 5th October, 1677, enumerated above as ‘“ the 
5th” charter of the Company, authorising them to coin money, in ‘“ Rupees, pices, and Budgrooks,” at 


Bombay. 


Plates 13 and 14 area facsimile of the Charter of William III and Mary, dated 7th October, 1693, confirming 
the former charters of incorporation ; and is enumerated above as the Company’s “ seventh charter.” 


Plate 15 is a reduced facsimile of the first page of the first of the two folio volumes, containing the autograph 
subscriptions to the Fund of Two Millions raised by the ‘“‘ New Company” in 1608. 


Plate 16 is a facsimile of the charter of William III, dated 5th September, 1698, incorporating the ‘“‘ New” 
or English Company trading to the East Indies. 


Plate 17 is a facsimile of the Grant of Arms, dated 13th October, 1698, to the ‘‘ New Company” ; and these 
were the arms used by the United Company or ‘Honourable East India Company.” It was under the 
old arms, with sea lions for supporters, that the ‘‘ London Company” opened up the navigation and commerce of 
the Indian Ocean to English enterprise; and it was under the new arms of the “ English Company,” with land 
lions for supporters, that the Unzted Company effected the conquest of British India. The change of 
arms, and particularly of the predominant colours from blue to red, marks the transformation of the Company 
from a mercantile corporation into a military power. 


Plate 18 is a facsimile reproduction of the Letter from Fort St. David, dated 17th October, 1746, announcing 
the capture of Madras by the French under La Bourdonnais on the roth of September previous. The full details 
of the surrender and ransom of Madras are given, from hitherto unpublished documents, at pp. 242-8 of the 
reprint this year of my Report on the Old Records of the India Office. 


Plate 19 is a facsimile of the Treaty of Allahabad, dated 16th August, 1765, by which Shah Alam I] 
made over to the Company the azwanz of the sudahs of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa. The treaty is written out in 
English and Persian, and bears the signatures of Clive, General John Carnac, and Shuja ud Daula, the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh. The original is preserved in the room of the Permanent Under Secretary of State for India. 


Plate 20 is a facsimile reproduction of the Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the Honourable East 
India Company, dated 24th April, 1799, thanking “the Right Honourable Rear Admiral Lord Nelson” for his 
‘ever memorable Victory obtained over the French near the mouth of the Nile, on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of 
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August, 1798,” and presenting him with £10,000; and Nelson’s reply to the same, dated from the Foudroyant, 
Bay of Naples, 3rd July, 1799. 


Plate 21 is a facsimile reproduction of the Grant of Arms, dated 21st day of March, 1807, to the East India 
College at Haileybury. 


B—THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSES. 


The first entry in the first volume of the “‘ Court Minutes ”* of the East India Company is that of ‘‘ the names 
of such persones as haue writtin with there owne handes to venter in the pretended voiage to the East Indias [the 
whiche it maie please the Lorde to prosper] and the Somes that they will adventure, the xxii Septembr 1599.” 
But the place where these subscriptions were received is not given. It was probably the Founders Hall, but it 
may possibly have been the house of Sir Stephen Soame, Lord Mayor of London, or of Sir John Harte, or Sir 
John Spencer. Nor is the place of the first meeting of the “ Committies or ye directors,” held the 25th September, 
1599, recorded. But the second meeting of the ‘“Committies,” on the 4th October following, was holden at the 
house of Mr. Alderman Godderd, wherever that may have been. The great “Assemblie” of the subscribers, on the 
25th of September, 1600, is expressly recorded to have been held in “the Founders Hall,” then situated in 
Founders Court, Lothbury, but afterward transferred to St. Swithin’s Lane, where in 1792 it acquired, on account 
of the revolutionary speeches delivered there, the nickname of “the Cauldron of Sedition.” A General Court 
of the subscribers was also held there on the 30th of October in the same year, just previous to the incorporation 
of the Company on the 31st of December following ; and in the minutes of the ‘‘Generall Courte holden the 
xxvilith of July, 1602.” occurs the entry: ‘‘ Warrant is geaven to Mr. Chamélen thre" to pay unto John Bowen 
six quarters rent for the Companies meetings at the Founders Hall, to be ended at Mzchas next, the somme of 
of VI. [£6].” It is evident that the Company used the Founders Hall for their meetings continuously from 
March, 1601, to September, 1602. At some time also the Company is said to have transacted its 
business at the Nag’s Head Inn, opposite Bishopsgate Church ; and Mr. Stephen Gray, in an interesting article 
in the Aszatzc Quarterly Review for last month, on Job Charnock, writes quite glibly of ‘the worthy gentlemen at 
the Nag’s Head Inn,” and “the Committies at the Nag’s Head Inn,” meaning the Directors of the East India 
Company during the latter part of the 17th century. But I am unconscious of any adequate authority for 
associating the Company in this positive way with that pleasant old hostelry. From 1604 to 1621 the Company 
certainly did its business in the house of its first Governour, Sir Thomas Smith [Smythe of the ‘‘ Court Minutes ”] 
in Philpot Lane; and from 1621 to 1638 its regular offices were in Crosby House [ Plate 22], Bishopsgate Street, 
then belonging to Lord Northampton, who had inherited it in 1609 from his father-in-law, Sir John Spencer. In 
1638 the Company moved to the house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe, at that time Governour of the Company, in 
Leadenhall Street, and in 1648 to the house adjoining it. There is in the “‘Court Minutes” for 1643 an entry to 
the effect that the Company paid Lady Clitheroe £150 for the rent of her house in that year; but objected 
to pay her more than £100 a year thereafter ; and that her ladyship agreed to this abatement. In an indenture 
of the conveyance of the Dead Stock of the Company, dated the 22nd of July, 1702, we find that Sir William 
Craven of Kensington, the father of the 2nd Baron Craven, leased to the Company his large house in Leadenhall 
Street at £100 a-year. But I cannot say whether or not this was the house taken by the Company in 1648; nor 
whether from that date, beside this house, they continued also to occupy Lady Clitheroe’s house. The pre- 
sumption is that they did, for in 1726 they put a new front to. their premises, and it certainly seems, from the 
accompanying representation of it [Plate 23] to cover a double house. This new front was entirely reconstructed, 
by Japp, in 1796, and extended to Lime Street [see Plate 24]. 


The Great Fire of London, which in 1666 destroyed all Cornhill from Pope’s Head Alley to St. Michael’s 
Alley, scarcely touched Leadenhall Street ; and the maps of London published immediately after the Great Fire 
place the East India House in Leadenhall Street exactly on the site of the building figured in Plate 23. 


On the abolition of the Company on the rst of November, 1858, the “Old India House” [Plate 24], as it 
has since been called, was abandoned, and put up for sale in 1861 [see Zzmes, 25th October, 1861, advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Pullen, Horne, and Eversfield, Auctioneers], and pulled down in 1861-2 [see Zzmes of 15th 
November, 1861], when the present ‘“‘ East India Chambers” were constructed on its site. At the same time the 
archives of the East India Company were temporarily transferred to the buildings in Victoria Street now known 
as the Westminster Palace Hotel [see 7zmes, 18th February, 1860], and finally lodged in the present India Office, 
the south-western block of the imposing mass of administrative offices lying between Parliament Street and St. 
James’ Park, south of “the Parade.” The whole group of these buildings, consisting of the Foreign Office, 


* See Stevens’s Dawn of British Trade in the East Indies, above quoted. 
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Colonial Office, Home Office, and India Office, are of stone, and were designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
under the-concussion of Lord Palmerston, in the Palladian style. Unfortunately the decoration of the interior 
of the India Office was left in the hands of Sir Digby Wyatt, and, in the quadrangle, and the ceiling over the 
north-western staircase, runs riot in the most ignorant and degraded excesses of pig-tail Roccoco. A great oppor- 
tunity was lost in entrusting the decoration of the quadrangle to Sir Digby Wyatt, who, although a most learned 
and tasteful designer of conventional ornament, knew nothing, in a scholarly way, of its application to architecture. 
But the interior decoration of the India Office has all been honestly done, and in this respect contrast favourably 
with the ostentatious and scamped decoration of the Foreign Office; while its site, which it shares with the Foreign 
Office, makes up for the solecisms in its decorative details. The prospect towards the west is at all seasons of the 
year one of perfect sylvan beauty ; to the south are Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament; while 
looking eastward is to be obtained the noblest view in all London, except that commanded from the tower of the 
National Liberal Club, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Then the historical associations of the site, which is close to 
Tothill Fields and Ermine Street, and occupies the traditionary scene of Sir Lancelot’s mythical joust in defence 
of Queen Guinevere, and lies beside the quiet walk between the clubs in Pall Mall and the Houses of Parliament, 
paced daily, for half the year, by the greatest personages in the contemporary political life of England,—all these 
associations, past and present, give a special interest to the India Office. With the contiguous offices, it is 
moreover a memorial of the victory unfortunately gained by Lord Palmerston over his Gothic opponents in the 
great ‘“ Battle of the Styles ” that raged so fiercely in 1864. Credit is due also to Sir Digby Wyatt for putting up 
several of the mantel-pieces [ Plates 27, 28, 29, and 30], of the “‘Old India House,” at the India Office; and stil] more, I 
think, for the two mantel-pieces bought by him out of some old houses then being demolished, and placed, 
one in the room occupied by the present Assistant Under Secretary of State, and the other in the room of 
the Private Secretary to the Secretary of State. 


I will now proceed with the detailed enumeration of the plates illustrative of the Old East India Houses. 


Plate 22 contains two illustrations; the upper of Crosby House at the time when it was used by the Company ; 
and the lower one, labelled :—‘‘ The Old East India House in Leadenhall Street, 1648 to 1726.” The authorities for 
the label are an old Dutch painting that belonged to Mr. J. B. Pulham, formerly of the Treasury of the East 
India Company, and a printed sheet in the British Museum, advertising the business of ‘* William Overley Joyner 
at the sign of the East India House in Leadenhall Street.” The representation of the East India House given 
in this advertisement is identical in every essential detail with that taken from Mr. Pulham’s drawing, except as 
regards the build and rig of the ships painted on the sign-board topping the house, and the costume of the figure 
of a man standing astride on the sign-board. The ships in Overley’s advertisement are of later date 
than in Pulham’s copy of the old Dutch painting. They had evidently been repainted. And in Overley’s 
advertisement the figure standing on the top of the sign-board is dressed in the fashion of the later Stuarts and 
earlier Hanoverians, and not in tha: of the earlier Stuarts, as in Pulham’s engraving. Looking also into minutia, 
the Royal Arms suspended over the ‘‘Old Company’s”’ arms, differ in the two engravings ; the former repre- 
senting the Royal Arms of England under the Stuarts [1603-1714], and the latter under the first three 
Hanoverians, George I, George II, and George III [1714-1801]; that is, in the latter are quartered with the 
arms of England “ impaling Scotland,” and of Ireland, the arms, not only of France, but of Hanover. Overley’s 
advertisement cannot therefore be earlier than 1714, and as the Company put up their new frontage in 1726, it is 
not, probably, later than the latter date. The Dutch drawing cannot be later than 1714, and from the costume 
of the men and women walking on the pavement, it probably reproduces the East India House as existing 
between 1638 and 1685. In this case it might be either the house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe in 1638, or the 
one taken in 1648 from, as I have presumed, Sir William Craven. I incline to the belief that it is Sir C. Clitheroe’s 
house, and that Sir William Craven's was merely annexed to it in 1648, without being included in a common 
facade, which was not done until 1726. 


Plate 23 is a view of the East India House in Leadenhall Street, as refaced, ‘‘after the Ionicke guise,” in 
1726, reproduced by Mr. W. Griggs, from a coloured drawing by T. Malton, dated March, 1800, hanging 
in the room of the Financial Secretary at the India Office. The view is from Cornhill, near where it 
is divided from Leadenhall Street by Gracechurch Street on the right hand, and Bishopsgate Street on 
the left. The opening into Limehouse Street is seen on the right, behind the coach and four; and just opposite 
is the opening into St. Mary Axe, where the church of St. Thomas-under-Shaft [7.e., under the old May-pole] is 
hid by the tall houses in the left hand corner of the drawing. One of these is a shoemaker’s, and the other 
a stationer’s, and the opening, under the lamp, projecting from the latter, is probably the entrance of the passage 
that led to the old King’s Arms Inn; a suggestion receiving confirmation from the brewer's waggon, with its 
three disengaged horses, standing at ease before the passage. The carved escutcheons over the three ground floor 
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windows of the East India House are very indistinct, but seem to represent the arms of the “ Old Company ” over 
the middle window, and of the Unzted Company over each side one. This is the India House described by 
Don Manuel Gonzales, whose travels in England about 1730 were published from the original MS. in the 
Harleian Collection, by John Pinkerton [Collection of Voyages] in 1808. The public buildings Gonzales 
enumerates in Lime Street Ward are the Leadenhall, the East India House, the Pewterers’ Hall, and the 
Fletchers’; and of the second he writes :—‘‘ On the south side of Leadenhall Street stands the East India House, 
lately magnificently rebuilt, with a stone front to the street ; but the front being very narrow does not make an 
appearance answerable to the grandeur of the house within, which stands upon a great deal of ground, 
the offices and storehouses admirably well contrived, and the public hall, and the Committee room, scarcely 
inferior to anything of the like nature in the city.” There was another “ India House” in Leadenhall Street 
during the first two decades of the 18th century, the shop at the sign of ‘‘ The Two Fans,” kept by Peter Motteaux, 
for the sale,—as we learn from the charming letter in the Spectator of 30th January, 1712, written in his name by 
Steele,—of choice and cheap ‘‘China and Japan wares, tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian goods,” 

. “rich brocades, Dutch atlases [satins, in Arabic a¢/as, literally ‘‘ bare,” ‘ bald,” ze. ‘smooth ”] with gold 
and silver, or without, . . . fine Flanders lace, linens, and pictures at the best hand.” He adds “ Indian silks 
were formerly a great branch of our trade, but since we must not sell them we must seek amends for dealing in 
others.” The allusion is to the Act 11 and 12 of William III, chapter 10, whereby it was ordered :—‘ That 
from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought-silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of 
Persia, China, or the East Indies, should be locked up in warehouses till re-exported, so that none of the said 
goods should be worn or used, in either apparel or furniture, in England, on forfeiture thereof, and also of £200 
penalty on the persons having or selling them.” Similar acts were passed against the importation of Indian 
calicoes ; and it was in this way that the manufacture of silk, which grew to large proportions in the 18th century, 
and of cotton goods, was established in the United Kingdom. 


Plate 24 is a view of the East India House, as rebuilt by Japp in 1796, taken from the corner of St. Mary 
Axe, and looking down toward Cornhill, marked in the distance by the paltry leaden cupola and spire of St. 
Peter’s, and the four pinnacled stone towers of St. Michael’s. In the right hand corner is the shop of Bull, the 


jeweller. The original from which Mr. Griggs’ photo-chromo-lithograph has been reproduced is another of 
the coloured drawings by Malton, hanging, with the one already mentioned [see Plate 23], in the room of 
the Financial Secretary at the India Office. I think Mr. Griggs is to be warmly congratulated on the success 
of these two plates. 


The Directors of the Honourable East India Company held their last meeting at the ‘“‘Old India House,” 
roth August, 1858; and the last General Court of the Company was held there on the 30th of the same month. 
The first meeting of the new Indian Council was held there on the 3rd, and the first meetings of the Finance and 


Revenue and Judicial Committees of the Council, on the 7th of September in the same year [see Zzmes of issues 
following the above dates]. 


Plates 25 and 26 show the site, with adjacent localities, and the ground and first floor plans of the “Old 
India House” in 1860. It covered nearly a square acre and a half. 


Plates 27, 28, 29, and 30 are of the four mantel-pieces removed from the “Old India House” to the India 
Office. The first [27], taken from the Directors’ Court Room, is in the Council Room, so called, at the India 
Office ; and the second [28], from the Library in Leadenhall Street, is in the new Revenue Committee Room, so 
called ; and the third and fourth [29 and 30], formerly in the Museum of the East India House, are now in the 
Finance Committee Room, so called. These ‘“ Rooms,” so called, are roomy enough, but they are not rooms 
in any architectural sense, for they are each enclosed on the side plumb with the west and north sides of the India 
Office quadrangle with sliding glass shutters only. They are, in fact, merely glazed sections of the western and 
northern first floor corridors, and a ludicrous example of bathos in architecture; for which, however, not Sir 


Gilbert Scott, but Sir Digby Wyatt alone is responsible. 


Plate 31 shows the north-west corner of the India Office quadrangle. On the first floor, the exterior of the 
Council Room is shewn to the west ; and to the north of some of the Committee rooms. Where the interiors of 
the latter are not obscured by the reflection of the opposite corridors [eastern and southern], some of 
the pictures from the “Old India House” can be seen hanging on their western walls. The quadrangle is 
utterly ruined by the excess of adventitious ornamentation with which it has been so héavily overlaid. 


Plate 32 presents an exterior view of the India Office, taken from St. James’s Park. The rounded left hand 
corner of the building abuts on the Parade Ground of the Horse Guards ; and by the right hand corner are the 
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steps leading up to Charles Street, from which the Office is entered. The Park front of the Office is massive and 
dignified, and when viewed from a more distant point than that from which Mr. Griggs has taken his photograph, as 
from the bridgeacrossthe ornamental water, where the Foreign Office, with the two neighbouring towers of the Foreign 
Office and India Office, come into sight, the combined buildings are found to be characterised by a stateliness, and, 
in certain conditions of atmosphere, even a grandeur, that at once satisfies a not too exacting taste, and cheers 
patriotism. Yet the broad and simple treatment of the whole exterior of these buildings is marred, as regards the 
India Office especially, when standing so close to it as in this photograph, by the poverty, alike in material and 
execution, of the statues that occupy, but do not decorate, the niches and interfenestral spaces of the upper stories. 
Also the unbroken sky line in Charles Street of the continuous India and Home Offices from the Park to 
Parliament Street is an unhappy defect. Coming out of the India Office door near the steps leading down into 
St. James’ Park, I some years ago fell in with a string of workmen returning after dinner from the Park to 
Parliament Street. One of them asked aloud: “ And what’s this building?” To which another, looking back 
over his shoulder, replied : ‘Why, the whole length of this — India Office, which we 
have built with our niggers out there.” The good fellow was all wrong as to this country 
ever having been taxed a farthing for the building, and as to “ those niggers out there”; but he was quite 
right in his artistic appreciation of the great dereliction in the composition of the Charles Street front of the India 
Office, and the shocking expression he gave to it,—the British workman having but the one explosive adjective 
indicated for universal use,—found a sympathetic echo in my breast. The building does present, in its 
unrelieved perspective, a really appalling length of long-drawn unlingering lines. 
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In succeeding numbers of the Journal Mr. Griggs will reproduce Clive’s own account of the battle of Plassey, and 
give photographs of the early coins minted by the English at Bombay, and of the great silver badge worn by the 
Company’s “watermen,” and other illustrations of the stirring history of the Company, which, in the end, 
“‘made Britain India”; so intimately is the whole future of this country now involved in the fate of its rich 
and brilliant Eastern dependency. The beginning of that history was in our power, but in its development we 
were hurried forward by its own slowly gathered force, allowing of no possibility of return; until England and 
India have become joined together in the bonds of an indissoluble destiny. 


I cannot conclude these remarks without expressing the wish that someone of literary capacity may be 
induced by what I have here written to take up and elucidate quite another class of reminiscences of the East India 
Company, and of far higher interest, than those with which I have dealt in the present tentative manner. I 
refer to the traditions yet surviving among the pensioners of the Company, and the older employees of the 
India Office, of the writers of genius connected with the ‘Old India House.” The name of John Hoole 
[b. 1727, d. 1803] the translator of the Jerusalem Delivered, and whose translation of the Orlando Furioso is 
dedicated to Harry Verelst, Governour of Bengal, 1767-9, is remembered by a retired official of the Company’s 
as having been still mentioned with regard when the latter joined the ‘‘ Old India House” sixty years ago. There 
is a strong memory of Charles Lamb [b. 1775, d. 1834] among the descendants of his contemporaries at the 
India House, some of whom are still in active service of the Secretary of State. The father of one of the latter 
officials received from Lamb the present of a copy of a volume of Zad/es of Jnterest, inscribed on the fly-leaf 
in the donor’s handwriting: ‘In this book, unlike most others, the further you progress, the more the interest 
increases.” There is in the Office also, a speaking full length profile portrait of Lamb, ‘scratched on copper by 
his friend [and fellow-clerk ] Brook Pulham,” who is mentioned above in my remarks on the first East India Company’s 
House in Leadenhall Street [see Plate 22]. This etching bears the date of 1825. Lamb’s beer mug was for many years 
most affectionately preserved at the ‘Old India House”; and when some time ago | thought that I had 
recovered it, the interest excited in quite unexpected quarters was most gratifying. Lamb seems indeed to have 
endeared himself to everyone about him at the India House ;* with such tenderness, and so widely, is his name 
still regarded at the India Office. Thomas Love Peacock is remembered only by the educated of his surviving 
contemporaries, and by them not so much as an author of genius, as a teller of “good stories.” Wherever he 
went he kept his auditors in roars of laughter, and he was an immense favourite with all the Directors. James 
Mill, and his gifted son John Stuart Mill, would appear to Have moved no enduring sympathies among their 
contemporary associates. The son, even when in conversation with others, would seem to have been pre-occupied 
with his own thoughts, all the time moving restlessly to and fro, “like a hyena,” as described to me. 


* In “The Superanuated Man,” Do is H. [not E.} Dodwell; Pl is W. D. Plumley; both these being of the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment; and Ch is Jacob Chaillé, of the Auditors Depirtment. J. B. Pulham has already been mentioned as an India Office friend of Lamb’s; and 
another was Charles Ryle, of the Accountint General’s Department, and many good stories are still told by old India Office men of the tricks played by Charles Lamb 
on Ryle when put up by Mrs. Lamb to see her son sifely home trom lite evening parties. 
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When particularly inspired, before sitting down to his desk, he used not only to strip himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, but of his trousers; and so set to work, alternately striding up and down the room, and writing at great 
speed. He wrote an unformed, awkward, sprawling hand, which gave great trouble in copying to the clerks, who used 
despitefully to say he could not spell correctly. This is not true, and when what he had written had been fairly 
copied, it was found to be faultlessly expressed. Still they literally detested copying his manuscript, and appear to have 
even disliked him personally for its illegibility ; for a clerk who worked under him, and who still lives, looking one 
day utterly miserable and distracted at his desk, and being asked if he was ill, replied angrily: “Oh no! its only 
that I’m trying to unriddle some more of that d d old fool’s .” And this was the clerical 
estimate of the author of the Logze and the Political Economy ; those who were led to it by their circumscribed 
although intimate observation little witting of the almost femininely feeling heart that lay oppressed and 
despairing, like a giant in armour too tight for him, in the coils of the deadly Stoical doctrines imposed on the 
younger Mill, with such little discrimination, by his self-willed and strenuously pedantic father. 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE SKETCH MAP OF THE ISLAND AND HARBOUR OF BOMBAY, 


APPENDED TO DAVID DAVIES’ JOURNAL IN THE DISCOVERY, 13, 14 & 15 OCT., 1626. 
See Sir Geo. B.’s reprinted Report (1890) of Old Records at the India Office, p. 215. 
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(Sheet 1). CHARTER GRANTED BY WILLIAM AND Mary, DATED 7 OCT. 1693, CONFIRMING FORMER CHARTERS. 
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(Sheet 2). CHARTER GRANTED BY WILLIAM AND MARY, DATED 7 OCT. 1693, CONFIRMING FORMER CHARTERS. 
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DESPATCH FROM Fort ST. DAVID, DATED 17TH OCTOBER, 1746, ANNOUNCING THE CAPTURE OF MADRAS BY THE FRENCH. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


OR many reasons Indian Architecture ought to be a most fascinating study to all who are interested 
f in the history and development of Art; and the numerous illustrated works and photographs of Indian 
monuments that have been published within the last twenty years have supplied opportunities of 
acquiring some acquaintance with the general subject. Still, any connected and tolerably complete knowledge of 
the variety of styles prevalent in our Eastern Empire, of their history and distinguishing characteristics, and of 
the beauty of detail of most of the native monuments, is practically confined to the few who have made a real 
study of the subject either on the spot or by means of the best sources of information and illustration available. 
The grammar of this interesting branch of art history is the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson’s valuable H7story of Jndian 
and Eastern Architecture, well known to some at least of the many tourists who have visited India of late years, 
and to which, directly or indirectly, most of them have been indebted for whatever knowledge they have acquired 
as to the characteristics of the remarkable buildings they have visited. In the introduction to that work the 
author has well remarked :— 


‘Whether successful or not, it seems well worth while that an attempt should be made to interest the Public 
‘in Indian Architectural art ; first, because the artist and architect will certainly acquire broader and more varied 
‘views of their art by its study than they can acquire from any other source. More than this, any one who 
‘masters the subject sufficiently to be able to understand their art in its best and highest forms, will rise from the 
“study with a kindlier feeling towards the nations of India, and a higher—certainly a correcter—appreciation of 
“their social status than could be obtained from their literature, or from anything that now exists in their 
“anomalous social and political position.” Further, he adds, “ it will undoubtedly be conceded by those who are 
“familiar with the subject that for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled. ‘They display an 
“exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else. They may 
“contain nothing so sublime as the great hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, nor so con- 
“structively grand as a medizval cathedral ; but for certain other qualities—not perhaps of the highest kind, yet 
‘“‘very important in architectural art—the Indian buildings stand alone. They consequently fill up a great gap in 
‘our knowledge of the subject, which without them would remain a void.” 

These sentences express accurately and succinctly the claims and position of Indian architectural art; and 
anyone wishing to obtain such a general acquaintance with this study as is essential to its further pursuit, will find 
it in the volume quoted. But that “elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else” than in Indian architecture, 
is just one of those aspects of so large a subject, which such a treatise must necessarily touch lightly, though it 
recurs constantly, but which itself would require for its adequate illustraticn not a portion of a moderate sized 
work, but whole volumes with hundreds of drawings. 


In Europe we are all acquainted with the Classic and Gothic styles and their various offshoots. We know 
that the classical ‘‘ Orders ” have associated forms of mouldings admitting of modification and enrichment within 
certain moderate and definite limits. Beyond these limits, an architect would hardly dare to venture: he might 
put an annulus round a plain shaft, but no one has ventured to break up a column into sections—square, octagon, 
sixteen and thirty-two sided, round, and fluted—or to cover the whole with ornament sculptured or painted, or 
both, as the Hindus have done from a very early date. Inthe Gothic and Renaisssance styles, the variety of details is 
greater than in the classical, and the fancy of the builder had originally more play ; notably the caps of columns 
in the same line in Gothic might be considerably varied in treatment, where in a classic building every pillar must be 
a copy of its neighbour. In an Indian temple, on the other hand, where pillars are employed, the types are not so 
sharply defined, and while harmony is preserved, variety and enrichment in accordance with prominence is aimed 
at. Thus in a pillared hall or corridor, the two central pillars will be the richest, alike in mouldings, and differing 
only in very minor details of ornamentation, noticeable on minute examination; the pillar on each side these 
would preserve their proportions and harmony of members, but with less richness of detail and with some 
variations in the mouldings; beyond these the next would present further varieties in flutings or other details ; but 
the corner pillars would again probably be more enriched, though in closest harmony with those next to them. In 
this way a pleasing diversity is introduced, artistic in handling, and without any feeling of discord. And this 
principle of varying to a considerable extent the details, while preserving the type, is carried out everywhere: in 
doors, perforated windows, and screens, for example, no two panels need be alike in pattern, if only they do not 
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destroy the balance or harmony of the whole. ‘To sit down and carefully repeat the details of any design, however 
excellent, was unworthy the true Hindu craftsman: his task was not to copy his neighbour’s work, but to do 
something equally good and appropriate, and if possible to improve upon it. And in studying an Indian monu- 
ment, it is interesting to note how freely the Hindu stone-cutters could vary details and yet preserve all necessary 
characteristics, even in parts of the same work which were most probably left to the skill of different workmen. 
For it is to be remembered that the Hindu architect, Sthapatih or Sitradhdra, supplied little more than the 
design for the building,—its dimensions and a rough sketch of its elevation. Detail drawings of mouldings, 
brackets, finials, wall-decoration, clathri, balustrades, pedestals, and the like, which would all be supplied by a 
Western architect, were no part of his work. The stone-cutter, sa/d¢ or mzstrz, who has always held the hereditary 
monopoly of the knowledge and traditions on which Indian art depends, received at most perhaps a rude sketch 
of the sort of work wanted, and his own skill supplied the rest. His fellow-workmen being his equals in his own 
caste, ever ready to acquire his lore and anxious to emulate his ability, were consulted with, rather than directed, 
and their designs adopted without pride or jealousy on either hand. Hence the endless variety, beauty, and 
suggestiveness of Indian details. 

These details—especially the patterns of perforated or lattice work—have long since attracted the attention 
of architects and artists in India, and private collections have been made by individuals of such as were most 
readily accessible to them. The only publication of such a collection I am aware of, however, is that of Major 
Markham Kittoe,—an oblong folio, lithographed in India nearly half a century ago, and but little known out of it. 
To make the vast treasures of Indian architectural ornament accessible to the architect, artist, and craftsman, 
whether in Europe or in India itself, one of two methods might be followed according to the aspect in which we 
view their importance and the end proposed in publishing them. zrs¢, we may present them in their proper 
connexion with, or as parts of, the representation of the monuments to which they belong: so that they can be 
studied as elements of a whole and in relation to the places they occupy. And in the case of the more notable 
monuments at least, this is essential to any analysis or correct appreciation of Indian architectural art: it is, moreover, 
obviously the only method by which the artist can realize to the full the original import and effect of each detail. 
Or, secondly: we may collect from the monuments the best specimens of the various details, and arrange them 
together for the use of the workman—practical architect, wood-carver, brass-worker, wall-paper or carpet 
designer, or other craftsman—who may find suggestion and inspiration in so varied and excellent a collection. 
Thus practically a greater number of examples can be brought within the same space, and, as detached details, they 
may readily be compared with one another, but of course without reference to their original positions and 
surroundings. 


Whilst the first of these modes of treatment is altogether the most satisfactory, there is ample room and use 
for the second also, and such would further form a valuable illustrative supplement to any work on the former 
plan. No private individual, however, could hope to illustrate adequately, in either way, the principal architectural 
remains of India or even those of a single large province. If ever any tolerably complete work of the kind is to be 
accomplished, it must be largely aided by Government. Before the Archzological Survey of Upper India was arranged 
in 1870, the duty of attending specially to the splendid architectural monuments within the area of its operations, had 
been dwelt upon in an official Report previously issued by the India Office.* But nothing was done in this 
direction during the fifteen years of its existence till 1885, and this neglect was not, to any marked extent 
practically, remedied by the additional establishment, in 1875, of a Provincial Archeological Department in the 
North-Western Provinces by Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.1., then Lieutenant-Governor. This latter and a similar 
department in the Panjab prepared drawings of several of the principal buildings at Agra, Jaunpur, Lahore, &c., 
but these surveys have long been closed, and the drawings are stored away in the offices of the Public Works 
Department and are practically unavailable. Besides, in preparing certain of the drawings at least, general represent- 
ation ratherthanstrict accuracy of detail, seems to have been aimed at; the inaccuracies in measurement and delineation 
in minor details detract from their value, and the details drawn to larger scales are rather few. Under the Archeological 
Survey of Upper India, as modified in 1885, more attention was given to this important branch of the work, and the 
first Report was a volume on the Shargi Architecture of Jaunpur, supplying an example—though on a small 
scale—of the first of the methods of illustration mentioned above. The plans, elevations, and sections are 
supplemented by details of mouldings, niches, surface decoration, pillars, perforated work, and the like. 
Materials for other volumes have also been collected illustrative of other cities and styles in Western and Southern 
as well as in Upper India, including Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Madhura, Vijayanagar, Fathpur-Sikri, &c., which it is now 
expected Government will not lose more time unnecessarily in publishing in an adequate manner. It seems at 


* Report on the Illustration of the Archaic Architecture of India, by Dr. Forbes Watson (15th March, 1869); also Despatch of the Secretary of State, No. 165 
of 9th Decr., 1867. ; 
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present, however, that it more than hesitates to continue the Survey in the Upper provinces, where a very. modest 
staff in a short time, under the present officers, might carry out a most important detailed delineation of at least 
the principal of the splendid monuments there. No gréater boon could be conferred on Indian Art than to 
continue it for this purpose and for the proper skilful conservation of the monuments themselves, at the same 
time publishing the valuable. materials collected by -the Survey. Under any other Government than our 
own this duty would have been magnificently performed long ere this. 


In the absence of so desirable a presentation as that just indicated and which may now be 
expected, it is most satisfactory to be able to refer to the very extensive collection of excellent 
detail drawings by Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E., just published under the patronage of a native 
Prince— His Highness the Mahardja of Jaypur, G.C.S.I. It consists of 374 large plates (15 inches 
by 22 inches), containing upwards of 650 examples, beautifully drawn to large scales, of Plinths, Copings, 
Pillars, Carved and Inlaid Doors, Brackets, Balustrades, &c., taken from buildings at Amber, Jaypur, 
Dehli, Agra, Udaypur, Kota, Alwar, and other cities in Rajputana,—the whole forming a series that must prove 
of great value to the architect, artisan, and artist ; for many of the designs, though taken from stone, might quite 
appropriately be reproduced in wood, metal work, plaster, or embossed wall decoration; and to the artist their 
value will lie largely in their suggestiveness of new forms and combinations as well as in their varied applications. 
It is divided into six parts, each devoted to a separate class of details, and the plates placed in strong portfolios, 
so that any one can be taken out for use or closer comparison with others, and again returned to its place. Its 
scope and purpose may be appropriately summarised in the words of the author in the preface :— 

‘It is not pretended,” he says, “ that this collection is anything like exhaustive ; it is compiled, mostly during 
“leisure hours, chiefly from works in or near Delhi and Agra and parts of Rajputana, and does not attempt to 
“deal with other parts of India. The drawings have all been carefully done, and have been arranged together in 
‘‘parts,—each sheet loose—so that different examples of architectural details may be compared and selections 
“readily made. The plates have been reproduced to a large scale with the hope that they will be found, not only 
‘‘as studies, interesting to the student, but chiefly as working drawings for the architect and artisan. Many of 
“the designs can be used in wood, in stone, or in metal, as well as in wall decoration; and if the work proves 
“generally useful, the object with which it has been prepared will be fulfilled. In any case, one object will have 
“been secured ; that is, putting these designs on record. Many of the patterns—notably those on the old doors 
“in the Amber Palace (Part I11)—are, even now, scarcely recognisable ; the wood work is rapidly decaying, and 
‘in a few years will probably perish altogether ; and yet a reference to them will shew how beautiful and how 
“varied many of these patterns are, and how far they excel much that is seen in wood carving of the present day. 
“To rescue such designs from oblivion and give them new life is worth something.” 

The inception of this important work appears to have arisen somewhat in this way: Colonel Jacob has been 
for many years resident in Rajputana, as State. Engineer for Jaypur—or Jeypore, as he prefers to spell it,—and in 
the earlier portion of that period, when he wanted patterns for some decorative work he had to execute, he obtained 
without difficulty a draftsman, a native of Jaypur, to prepare some designs. This led to his employing this man to 
make drawings of pillars, balustrades, and other details from actual examples, which he preserved for his 
own use; for, like others doubtless, he had felt in the course of his work the want of some collection’ of the sort 
to which he could refer as occasion required. . It next occurred to him that from the beautiful buildings at Dehli, 
Amber, and other cities not very distant from Jaypur, a much larger and most useful collection of these details 
might readily be copied and arranged for reference. Fortunately for this project, just at this time some native 
lads, taught at the Jaypur School of Art, were available and ready to accept the work which Colonel Jacob, from 
his position and enthusiasm, was able and ready to employ them on,—for the collection was begun entirely as a 
private affair. . 


On the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to Jaypur in 1876, H.H. the late Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh, to 
commemorate the event, requested that H.R.H. would lay the foundation stone of a building to be called the 
‘Albert Hall’ and which should serve the joint purposes of a Public Hall, a Museum, and a Library. When the 
supervision of this buildiag was, at a later date, entrusted to Colonel Jacob, he regarded it as a favourable oppor- 
tunity of introducing, where possible, some of the beautiful details employed in the native buildings from which 
he had already been privately collecting them. And so, with the permission of the Darbar or Court, his native 
draftsmen were employed, and means officially sanctioned for their continuance on the work. They were sent to 
different places for a month or more at a time, provided with necessary materials to make measured drawings of 
the principal details, and to take impressions or estampages of panels and other carving. ‘These impressions or 
' casts were afterwards traced and transferred to drawing paper,—thus ensuring accuracy of outline and detail. 

‘The primary object was now, of course, to collect what might be useful in completing the Albert Hall; and 
whenever a bracket, string course, or other detail was wanted for that building, reference was made to this collection 
for the necessary help, either in a suitable pattern, or in such as would best suggest to the w~rkmen what was 
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required. Thus all the recesses in the walls of the main Hall and Museum rooms are ornamented in the spandrels 
and on the jambs with patterns taken from the tomb of Shaikh Fazl-ullah known as Maulana Shaikh Jamali, 
theologian and poet, the author of the Szyar-ul- Arifin, who died in 1535, and was buried in a tomb near the 
mosque he had built in the old village of Qutb Sahib, near Delhi. The patterns are in relief in plaster, but the 
colouring, which is red and blue on the tomb, is changed in the Hall for white on a light green ground. The 
patterns round the small wall recesses of the verandah rooms on the upper floor are also all taken from a burial 
place of the queens at the Qutb near Dehli. Similarly also, the carved marble pillars and string courses in the 
Museum rooms have been copied from various buildings at Agra, Dehli, or in Rajputana. Many of the panels, 
however, are filled in with details that are more or less original designs, inspired by the excellent examples thus 
brought together. Thus he has succeeded in making the Jaypur Museum fulfil a double purpose—whilst a home 
in which beautiful native designs may be preserved and examined, it is also—in the wall spaces and details—decorated 
in a way that is appropriate and useful in such a place as illustrative of this class of work. Further than this, 
some of the patterns of tracery work 2% rz/ievo from Dehli have been adopted in the brass handicraft of Jaypur for 
the borders of the brass trays and small tables made in the School of Art there, and which have been much 
admired and sought after. This, by the way, indicates the advantage that may arise from the possession 
of good designs in the endless art uses to which they may be applied. 

The great expansion of Colonel Jacob’s original collection having thus served its immediate purpose, it 
remained also available for. further use. Large help had been unexpectedly afforded in enlarging the 
collection, but without other aid it is probable the publication would have proved beyond Colonel Jacob's means, 
and so have remained a mass of important but unpublished private material. He felt that his own experience 
must be more or less that of many other Indian officers, few of whom could have the time or opportunity to make 
for themselves such a collection of architectural studies, and that though copied from the works of an age now 
past, there is no reason why such details ‘so full of vigour, so graceful, and so true in outline, should not be 
made use of in modern buildings.” They might be especially suggestive to his brother officers in the Public 
Works : for, as he remarks,—“ The Public Works Department, as a body, has not hitherto been successful in its 
architectural efforts, and all who take an interest in architecture, and who know what vast stores of material lie 
scattered over the country, must regret the poverty of design and detail which, as a rule, characterises modern 
buildings in this country. Take any simple building—such as a sentry box, for instance—and see how it is treated 
by the Public Works Department, and compare it with the graceful little domes which surmount the battlements 
of an old native fortress. Not only do they charm the eye at a distance, but on looking closer one sees the stone 
plinth with its carved base and coping, and its cut-stone pillars which do not obstruct the view, and its deep pro- 
jecting eaves to shelter the soldier on duty, and protect him from the sun and rain. In some cases expense may 
be the cause, but too often this is not the case. It does not cost much more to break a wall surface up into 
ornamental panels then it does to build it solid. Standard plans are too often produced, and buildings are erected 
by men who have never had any sympathy with Oriental architecture, men who have never made any attempt to 
take advantage of the architectural wealth which is scattered around, and hence the poverty of design, especially 
in details, and the stereotyped conventionalities which destroy all individuality, and characterise most of the buildings 
raised by Anglo-Indians.” 

Our continental neighbours, it is well known, have long been more keenly alive to the importance of carefully 
fostering works connected with technical art than either our Home or Indian Governments. A Frenchman or a 
German would probably have been largely supported by his government, either directly or through some endowed 
Institute, in the publication of any work calculated to further technical and artistic education, and also in securing its 
adequate circulation among all educational institutions where it could be suggestive to artists and artizans in 
different departments ; indeed, it may be expected that, if the work come under the notice of the proper authorities 
and directors of such schools, its sale on the Continent may compare advantageously with that among our own 
national Science and Art schools. In the present instance, however, it is very gratifying to learn that, while 
the publication is in the first instance due to the munificence of a native Prince, the Indian Government is under- 
stood to have indicated that it may be more liberal in its support than has of late been its wont. 

Five years ago the publication of Colonel Jacob’s collection was little more than a cherished hope 
waiting some impulse for its realization. In the month of January, 1886, the present writer saw the drawings, and 
struck with their value, he called the attention of the Government of India to the desirability cf completing and 
publishing the collection. His Excellency the Governor General (Lord Dufferin) in Council officially stated his _ 
entire concurrence in that estimate of the value of the drawings, and, deeming it very desirable the recommendation 
should be given effect to, a copy of the paragraph of the letter referring to it was transmitted to the Foreign 
Department, with a suggestion that it might with advantage be communicated to the Agent of the Governor 
General in Rajputana. By the latter officer it was submitted to the notice of the Jaypur Darbar, when H.H. the 
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Maharaja and his minister Babu Kantichander Mukharji, Rao Bahadur, at once and cheerfully accorded the 
needful support to the undertaking. 


Before publication could be attempted, however, the drawings had to be copied in ink in a style suitable for photo- 
lithography ; and, as stated by Colonel Jacob in the Preface to these Portfolios, some of his draftsmen were, at 
my suggestion, sent for three months to the Office of the Archzological Survey at Poona, and under Mr. H. Cousens’ 
supervision learnt to finish and shade drawings in the style practised by the Survey as suitable for photo-lithographic 
work. To this happy arrangement is no doubt largely due the artistic excellence of these published plates : they are 
occasionally, or perhaps in most cases, reductions of the drawings furnished, but they are strictly untouched photo- 
graphs of them ; and in point of execution, as examination will readily prove, they are equal to any copperplate 
work of the kind executed in the early part of the century, showing the aptitude of young Hindu draftsmen, when 
properly trained, for work of this sort. 


Of the field from which the materials in this work have been collected, a word or two may be said :—At 
Jaypur, it lay close to Colonel Jacob’s hand. Had he been unable to cater beyond the limits of that and the 
immediately surrounding Rajput States of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kota, abundance of such material might have 
been readily obtained without going farther. He has, however, had the special opportunity of gathering largely 
also from the better known Mughal cities in our own territories. 


In the Jaypur State, the old capital Amber and the more modern Jaypur, have yielded some of the most 
notable and interesting examples in these portfolios. Amber, five miles north-east from Jaypur, with its palace- 
fort is, for situation, extent, and architecture, one of the most remarkable places in India. As it now exists, it 
was probably begun by Raja Mansingh about 1592, and was largely added to by Mirza Raja Jayasingh |. between 
1625 and 1668, while the latest additions were perhaps made in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. It is 
thus principally coeval with the great building era of the Mughal dynasty, beginning in the reign of the great Akbar 
and continued by Jahangir and Shahjahan. The relations between the Jaypur princes and these emperors was such 
as might naturally be expected to lead them to imitate the tastes of the imperial court. Workmen that had been 
employed on the great Taj-i Mahall may even have taken part in the completion of the beautiful Jas-mandir or 
Palace of Renown (or Celebrity) built by Mirza Raja Jayasingh, and forming a part of the Amber Palace. The 
whole is situated in a fortified enclosure on a lofty eminence overlooking the now deserted city, and contains 
numerous courts and suites of apartments, some of them small and reached through intricate passages, others 
extremely beautiful, and enjoying from their balconies and terraces, one of the most striking prospects which can 


be conceived. ‘For myself,” says Bishop Heber, ‘I have seen many royal palaces containing larger and more 
stately rooms, . . and some which have covered a greater extent of ground (though in ¢/zs, if the fortress on the 


hill be included, —Amber will rank, I think, above Windsor),—but for varied and picturesque effect, for richness 
of carving, for wild beauty of situation, for the number and romantic singularity of the apartments, and the 
strangeness of finding such a building in such a place, I am able to compare nothing with Amber.” And 
Jacquemont says of it, ‘‘ Je n’ai rien vu si pittoresque en Europe, parmi ce que le moyen age nous a laissé de 
ruines. Amber, d’ailleurs, qui a tout le charme triste d’une ruine, n’en est pas une. . . . Ce n’est pas un palais ; 
c'est une ville de palais unis les uns aux autres.’ Among others, may be named the Diwan-i--Am or Public 
Audience Hall, enriched with columns of marble and shafts of red sandstone beautifully carved ; the Jas-mandir 
already mentioned, with carved marble dadoes ; and the Sohag-mandir or Auspicious Mansion with beautiful per- 
forated windows. From this palace-fort, Colonel Jacob has drawn upwards of sixty of these details, exclusive of most 
of the carved and inlaid Doors contained in Part III. In placing permanently on record twenty-four of the doors at 
Amber, which might otherwise have been entirely unknown and finally lost, this work does a special service. 
These doors are now perishing, and in a few years will probably fall to pieces, when the rich and varied designs 
now collected would have been lost. Details of the inlaid work of two of the examples had indeed been published 
in this Journal (No. 21), but on smaller plates and without scale or the design of the whole door. In Plates V. and VI. 
selected from the third portfolio, is given another specimen of the inlaid work in ivory and ebony from a third 
door at Amber, and in Plate VII. is another of Colonel Jacob’s plates, shewing six panels from old carved doors in 
the same place, which may give some idea of the variety of patterns introduced even in the panels of a door. 


Jaypur, the modern capital of the State, the creation of its founder Maharaja Sawai Jayasingh, is now a city with 
a population of about 125,000 within the walls, and quite unlike in plan to any Eastern city: its three principal 
streets—one longitudal and two crossing it—are each 110 feet wide, dividing the area into six square blocks, one 
of which is occupied by the palace, &c. The other five again are divided, by secondary streets each 55 feet wide, 
into smaller square blocks, which in turn are intersected by lanes 27} feet wide. In plan, therefore, Jaypur is 
more like a modern American city than an Oriental one; but in the style of its buildings it is picturesquely 
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Eastern ; and the buildings, at least on the main streets, are full of pretty window-balconies, terraces, perforated 
screens, and the like. Maharaja Sawai Jayasingh, who founded the city, succeeded his father in 1698, and was 
remarkable for his intellectual capacity, his mathematical and engineering skill, and as a painstaking astronomer. 
He planned and superintended the building of the city during the early years of the eighteenth century, and in 
1728 he made it his capital. The palace buildings, including the Mint and his Observatory, cover an area of about 
half a mile square. The principal front to the main central street is seven or eight storeys high, and is flanked at each 
end by a lofty tower surmounted by a cupola. Within are two very spacious courts and several of smaller dimensions, 
surrounded by about a dozen different palaces, communicating with each other by corridors or gardens. The most 
remarkable of the palaces are the Diwan-i Khas, or Hall of Private Audience, which contains ‘a splendid saloon 
built entirely of white marble ; and the Indur Mahal in the large garden, where levees and public receptions are 
held. Here then, both in the city and the palace, though the architecture as a whole may not be quite equal to that 
of the Amber Palace, there are innumerable details every way as beautiful, and from them we have about 40 to 
45 selected, while from Harsha, Sanganer, and Chaksu, in the neighbourhood, there are about 40 more ; and from 
Ajmer, Kota, Udaypur, and other places to the south between 50 and 60 have been gathered, while from Dig and 
Alwar we count only 5. Approximately then, more than half, or about four-sevenths of the whole examples 
in these six portfolios have been collected in Rajputana, and only a little less than half from buildings in the 
Jaypur State alone. Of the rest, Agra has supplied 58, Fathpur-Sikri 61, Dehli and its suburbs 128, and other 
places 9,—making a total from cities outside the Rajput States of about three-sevenths or 256. 

To illustrate more clearly the character of Indian architectural details as represented in Colonel Jacob's 
Portfolios, we may summarise the contents of each separately, thus :-— 


Part |. contains 52 plates wholly devoted to ‘Copings and Plinths,” there being no less than 
112 examples of the former, filling 32 of the plates, drawn to scales mostly of one-fourth, one-third and 
half of full size, or 3, 4, and 6 inches to the foot. There is in the arrangement of these some 
approach to a gradation from the simpler to the more rich and ornate; and where so many are 
brought together, presenting such varieties of form and ornamentation, it is difficult to select any plate that 
will give an adequate idea of even what we might term a sub-class of the series. Plate I. is the 5th plate in this 
part, and presents three examples, from a Mandir or Temple of the Jaina sect at Jaypur,—a somewhat 
characteristic one of the sort, dating from about the middle of last century, —the first is ornamented on 
the upper fascia with the favourite hibiscus buds and flowers; the second is more classic in contour; 
and the third much simpler, with a somewhat stiff style of ornament. Plate 4 in the portfolio 
contains other four examples, also from the same temple, all equally varied. Plate 22 introduces us to a much 
later style in two copings from Dig in the Bharatpur State, in which the importance of the members in the 
moulding seems almost to have been subordinated to the enrichment of them. These contrast markedly with the 
much older and plainer ones from Chittor (Plates 25 and 26), which are purely Hindu in feeling. Marked 
examples of similarly early Hindu work, of about the eleventh century, are presented in Plate 39 in three fine 
mouldings from the Arhai-din ka Jhozpra at Ajmer, and in others (in Plate 23) from Harsha in the Jaypur State, 
where there is a very interesting example of a fine Hindu temple of about the twelfth century. In the coloured 
plate, 35, are given three examples from the beautiful tomb of Itimad-ud Daulah and the Saman-burj or Jasmine 
bastion at Agra, of copings of the very simplest form, but of white marble enriched by inlaid ornament in black, 
yellow, and red stone. 


To the Plinths twenty plates are devoted, and the examples present great varieties both of general style and 
ornamentation. Plate II. is a reproduction of Plate 48 and represents a corner of the plinth of the great cenotaph 
of Raja Umed Singh (1770-1819) at Kota in Harauti. This building, which therefore belongs to the early part 
of the present century, is of considerable size and pretensions, and the taste displayed in its style and arrangement 
is good considering the age to which it belongs ; though surface ornament is rather lavishly employed, it is taste- 
ful in its richness. In the portfolio, Plates 49 and 50 represent two other plinths from the same tomb, taken from 
the sides of the steps leading up to the platform on which it stands. Copings also from this monument are given 
on Plate 29. Plate 47 is also a plinth from the neighbouring cenotaph of Megha Singh. Plate 7 is a fine one 
from one of the tombs at the village of Nizam-ud-din, near Dehli, very elegantly sculptured : still richer, though 
with a close resemblance to the last, is another on Plate 20 from the Diwan-i Khas or Private Audience ,Hall in 
the Agra Fort. Among the rest may be noted Plate 36, a plinth from the cenotaph of the great Maharaja Sawai 
Jayasingh at Jaypur, in which the relief in the principal panel of the dado represents a horseman at full gallop 
pursued by a rider and mahaut on an elephant, which has just caught the horse by its tail. Plates 39 and 41 are 
bases of Hindu temples, and characteristic examples of the class, with their multiplicity of members and broken 
angles; but Plates 42 to 45 represent much earlier specimens of the same from the old temple at Harsha, and are 
better proportioned and richly carved. Plate 46 is a plinth from Fathpur-Sikri (a.p. 1575), but is remark- 
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ably Hindu in feeling, though somewhat wanting in the originality and force characteristic of most of their 
work. Plate 52, from the cenotaph of Santoji at Puskhar near Ajmer, presents the appearance of the outside 
of a very richly carved sarcophagus. 

Part I] is the largest in the series, containing 79 plates of ‘‘ Pillars—Caps and Bases.” Of these, 50 plates 
represent about a hundred and twenty examples of Pillars and 29 are filled with 31 examples of Bases, drawn to 
a large scale. Among these drawings one must be struck by the excellent designs of the examples of 
baluster-shaped pillars given in Plates 5, 7, 8, 9, 18, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 48, and 49) both single and coupled. 
They are largely employed in Rajputana, and the elegance of form and proportion that can be given to them 
may well commend these to the study of designers. In the earlier plates we have also some very characteristic 
examples of purely Hindu work, as in the pillars on Plates 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 18 and 19,—those in Plates 4 and 
10 being of an early type; the two especially on the last, from Harsha, are excellent typical specimens of the 
twelfth century and present the usual bracket sur-capitals. Plate 50 also gives the front and side views of a 
pillar from the Madhu-niwas Palace at Jaypur, with Hindu Caryatides, and which, as a whole, is strangely 
grotesque. In Plates 16 and 17, from the Arhai-din ka Jhozpra or Great Mosque at Ajmer, erected about 
A.D. 1200, we have a good illustration of how the early Musalman conquerors used the materials of the Hindu 
temples they destroyed in constructing their mosques, piling shaft over shaft to attain the height of roof they 
desired—three shafts in these,—and cutting or adding as required ; the first example here shows a piece of the 
neck of a column, put in below the upper shaft to make out the required height. In some other plates we can trace 
manifest Hindu feeling, but subordinated to Muhammadan control as to ornament, as, for example, in the second 
pillars figured on Plates 11 and 19. The first nineteen plates are all from Rajputana, and are as interesting as 
they are varied. Plates 20 to 33 are from Fathpur-Sikri, and contain beautiful examples of the pillars there, 
which are all of fine red sandstone of excellent quality for architectural work, and are from the buildings erected 
by the Emperor Akbar between 1571 and 1586. Of these fourteen plates, which present numerous variations 
of detail in pillars that are substantially the same, and many—if not most—of them from the same building—the 
Panch Mahall or Five-storeyed Pavilion,—Plate II1., here given, is a fair representative. In every case the 
capitals are differently ornamented ; the middle annulus is alike in almost all; but the upper portion of the bases 
vary in details ; and in some cases the octagonal shafts are enriched throughout with knobs, spirals, or other surface 
carvings. Of the remaining drawings in this Part, Plate 33 represents part of the facade of the Sultana’s Kiosk at 
the same place, so richly covered with exquisite carving, and is well known from the casts of it to be seen in our 
National Art Museums. Plates 34 to 50 are varied and admirable: and among them Plate 35 only need be 
noticed : it is coloured and illustrative of the inlaid marble pillars in the Diwan-i-’Am or Hall of Public Audience at 
Agra,—the floral inlaid foliage being in green, red, and yellow agates. 

Plates 51 to 79 are entirely devoted to bases drawn to a large scale, from Muhammadan patterns, the 
last twenty-five being from Dehli, and all bearing a general likeness, with endless varieties in the treatment of the 
floral ornamentation. Plate IV., from the Mosque of Firuz Shah at Dehli, supplies a type of this class of bases and 
shows how the ornament is applied. 


Part III is appropriated to ‘“ Doors,” and to its contents reference has already been made. Of the 66 plates 
contained in it, 58 are illustrative of the old doors in the Palace at Amber, chiefly in the Zanana or women’s 
apartments of it: some of them carved in blackwood (Dadbergza szssu), and others inlaid with ivory and ebony. 
“ The workmanship of these,” Colonel Jacob remarks, ‘as regards framing, is very rough, but, as will be seen 
from these Plates, they are remarkable for the variety and beauty of the designs in the carved portions. Unfor- 
tunately, from exposure and neglect, they are all more or less decayed and in a few years will probably be entirely 
lost. It is with the hope of rescuing these designs from oblivion, and placing them on record, that they are now 
reproduced. The doorways are of stone or marble. The doors are usually fitted by a pivot at top and bottom, 
on which they swing. The broken portion at the top of some of the designs represents the shape of the mounting, 
made to fit the corbelled stone lintels.” The general method of illustration is here very satisfactory and complete. 
As all the doors are two-leaved, with an overlap bar along the edge of the left leaf, that half is drawn in outline 
and lettered; the overlap bar—always richly carved or inlaid—is drawn to a large scale, while the panels and 
irregular-shaped heads are given on the succeeding plates, in each case with reference to the lettering on the 
general drawing. In the case of the inlaid work of the five examples illustrated in Plates 6 to 16, all the details 
in ivory—plain and stained—and ebony have been exceedingly well reproduced in coloured plates. Of these 
Plate V. affords an example. One leaf of the door is shewn in outline, with a section which explains its formation; 
and about half the overlap bar, on front of the door leaf is given on a larger scale shewing the pattern of the ivory 
work inlaid in ebony. Plate VI. is the second sheet of details of the same door, shewing the inlaid designs in 
the panels, and exhibiting the rich effect of the white and reddish (or sandal-wood) coloured patterns inlaid in 
the ebony, which is fastened upon the wood backing by clamps of brass, nailed on at the corners of each panel, 
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In the carved doors, the panels frequently vary so much in the individual details of the patterns, while pre- 
serving the general harmony, that two or more plates of panels are required for a single door ; the first illustrated 
on Plate 1, for example, is followed by four plates of details, and other seventeen doors occupy the whole of the 
thirty-eight plates 17 to 54, while other four plates (55 to 58) are devoted to details from other old doors of which 
it was unnecessary to add the general outlines. One of these latter has been reproduced in Plate VII., which 
illustrates the variety introduced in the patterns of the surface carving of the wooden panels. 

Four other plates (59 to 62) in this Portfolio illustrate a brass (or light bronze) door from the Moti Masjid or 
‘Pearl Mosque” in the Fort at Dehli. It is a small building, about 4o feet by 30, entirely of white marble, and 
very carefully finished, as a royal chapel, erected by the fanatical Aurangzeb in 1659, at a cost, it is said, of 
160,000 rupees or about £16,000. This door is a good example of Muhammadan work of the kind in the seven- 
teenth century, and the details are very carefully reproduced in the drawings. The last plates (63 to 66) illustrate 
two doors of marble from the collection of tombs and mosques at the village of Nizam-ud-din about five miles 
from Dehli. The first of these is from the tomb of Muhammad Shah who died in a.p. 1545; and the second is 
from that in which Mirza Jahangir was buried in 1832, but the building is of an earlier date. Though the 
material is quite unsuitable for doors, it was well to give the drawings of these as illustrative specimens of surface 
decorative designs. 

Part IV contains sixty-nine plates representing seventy-six examples of ‘ Brackets” of the most diversified 
forms and characters. They are arranged according to the towns where they have been collected; and nearly 
all of them are represented by two drawings—a front and a side view,—thus enabling us thoroughly to grasp 
their whole structure. The first fifteen examples (on Plates 1-g) are from Amber, and present one group 
belonging to one locality, and almost, if not entirely, to the seventeenth century, and they well illustrate the 
varieties at the place and of the period. The next five examples (on Plates 10-15) are from Jaypur itself, and 
eight more (Plates 16-19) are from Chaksu, in the neighbourhood. Among these, Plates 12 to 17 present some 
striking applications of floral ornament to this class of detail, as do also Plates 29, 48, and 53,—for example,— 
which are from Dehliand Agra. One of these brackets from a private house in Jaypur is presented on Plate VIII. as 
a sample of this clas. It would take many plates, however, to give an idea of even the characteristic differences 
of type represented in this Portfolio. From Dehli and its vicinity have been collected the twenty examples given 
on Plates 20-36 and 28a; among these Plates 31 and 34 may be singled out for the richness of their decoration, 
and compared with the similarly rich and varied examples from other places given on Plates 41, 45, 48, 50, 58, 
and others. From Fathpur-Sikri come twelve examples (on Plates 37-47 and 62), among which that given on 
Plates 38 and 39, from the marble tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti, in the court of the great mosque, is familiar to 
those who have visited the National Science and Art Museums—each of which is provided with a cast of it and 
the pilaster from which it springs. Some of the others, from the red sandstone buildings of Akbar in the same town, 
are richly covered with surface ornament. From Agra come the next eleven specimens (on Plates 48-62), 
among which note may be taken of the strut given on Plates 54 and 55, from the Zanana Palace in the Agra 
Fort, and evidently derived from the favourite ornamental marble struts or ¢ovauas in the porches of Jaina temples. 
Plate 56, reproduced here on Plate 1 X., from the Saman-burj or Jasmine turret in the Fort at Agra, is of white marble 
richly inlaid with floral patterns in green, orange, pink, and black ; the drawing represents also the capital and 
part of the shaft of the pillar below and the architrave above the bracket. In. the Portfolio, another coloured 
example of an inlaid marble bracket is also given (Plate 57), from the tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Three 
plates (52, 58, and 59) are from the Palace of the Emperor Jahangir, in the fort at Agra, and one of these is re- 
produced here on Plate X. It is in red sandstone and the surface tracery, on pillar and freize as well as the 
bracket, is not at all deeply cut, but is sharp, rich, varied, and spread over the whole surface, in a way one might 
suppose would only be attempted in the precious metals. The remaining plates are of Hindu work, three brackets 
(Plates 63 to 66) being from Brindaban near Mathura and of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries ; one from 
Chittor of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; and lastly, one (Plate 68) from the exquisite little mosque of Rani Sipara 
at Ahmedabad, which dates from 1514. The contrast between the style of the last two and the others marks strongly 
the difference of treatment of every architectural detail between Rajputana and the Upper Gangetic provinces in the 
north and the earlier and more distinctly Hindu work from Gujarat and the Narmada area inthe south. This contrast 
of style will force itself on the notice of the student wherever details from Gujarat is introduced throughout this work. 


Part V is that which illustrates “ Arches,” that is to say, the ornamentation of the spandrels of arches. 
Respecting this section of the work Colonel Jacob remarks,—“ It will be observed that the outlines of nearly all 
these Arches differ from one another, and the examples given will also shew how the spandrels are treated, and 
the endless variety of design in filling in these spaces. Some of those from the Tomb of Jamali (Plates 26 to 35) 
have been adapted in wall decoration in the Albert Hall at Jeypore, just completed, the raised pattern coloured 
white on a light green ground. The effect is exceedingly good, and is an instance of the way in which these 
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beautiful designs can be utilised for decoration in modern buildings.” This has already been alluded to, but the 
reproduction (on Plate XII.) of one from the portfolio, in the colours of the original, or rather as it is now 
coloured,—for it has probably been “ re-decorated ” not very long ago in-accordance with present taste,—and the 
same pattern given in Plate XIII. as applied in the Albert Hall, will illustrate Colonel Jacob's adaptation of these 
patterns. Nine ofthe plates (27 to 35) from the recesses in the walls of this tomb, erected about 1530, are produced 
in the profuse colouring they now bear, and which obscures the decorative patterns in plaster relief, which are them- 
selves admirable. Plate 26 has been given without colour and shews well the rich general effect. 

Of the other examples in this Part, the first sixteen are excellent specimens from the palaces in the Amber 
Fort, presenting great varieties ; and several of them illustrate the employment of silvered glass in the floral 
ornamentation,—a mode of decoration which was afterwards carried to excess in other capitals. The next eight 
plates (17 to 24) are from Jaypur and are of various degrees of merit; Plate 18 for example, is from the Gaja-pol 
or ‘‘ Elephant gate” in the Palace, and has the spandrels filled up by two elephants and a horse, the riders blow- 
ing trumpets and one of the elephants having three trunks, while over the cusp of the arch is seated Lakshmi— 
the goddess of prosperity. Plate 19 (reproduced here on Plate XI.) is an example in marble, from a Hindu temple, in 
which two peacocks, a parrot, and floral pattern are inlaid in black and a few coloured stones ; but the effect is not at 
all equal to that of the specimens on other plates. Besides the ten already referred to from the Tomb of Maulana 
Shaikh Jamali, the six plates—25, and 36 to 40—are also from Dehli and its neighbourhood ; Plate 41 is from the 
Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti at Fathpur-Sikri and represents aspandrelin perforated white marble, the pattern being 
geometrical ; three more (Plates 42 to 44) are also from the same place, but taken from the beautifully carved 
building of red sandstone in the female quarter of the palace and known as the house of Raja Bir Bal’s daughter. 
The last fourteen plates (45 to 58) are from Agra Fort buildings, and, like the others in this portfolio, present 
varieties of rich and beautiful surface ornamentation that may be suggestive to students in many varied crafts. 

Part VI is a collection of ‘‘ Balustrades” on fifty plates. In these are many specimens of the perforated 
stone work or tracery which is so striking a characteristic of the architecture of Upper India. This naturally 
divides into two classes of patterns,—the geometrical, of which Plates 1 to 13, 24 to 27, 30, and 43 afford a large 
series of excellent examples ; and what may best be described as the floral, of which Plates 14 to 22, 28, 29, 34, 
35, 37, 40 and 41) afford abundant specimens, some of them of very elegant design ; while (Plates 38, 39, 42 and 44) 
may be referred to as formed from a combination of both styles. Should the present undertaking be fairly success- 
ful, Colonel Jacob promises to continue the series, and to issue a separate part devoted specially to Tracery work of 
this kind, in which one might suppose it would be almost impossible to avoid repeating some at least of the 
geometrical class of patterns ; yet so rich are Indian buildings in varied devices of this sort, that with a little care 
a very large collection may be made, every one differing from, and equally good with, those embraced in these 
plates. The first thirteen plates are all from Amber, sixteen are from Dehli, fourteen from Agra, four from Jay- 
pur, and three from Ahmedabad. 

The specimens here reproduced are two: Plate XIV. is from the Jagatsarwanji Mandir in the Fort at Amber, and 
affords a very good example of these balustrades. The panels of the screen are filled with tracery alternately of 
the geometrical and the floral style, and the borders are decorated with a rich band. The section shews that 
the thickness of the red sandstone slabs in which the panels are carved is less than 3 inches. The other—Plate 
XV.—is a typical example of what has just been called the floral type of pattern, in which the work is foliated, 
with the flower of the hibiscus recurring throughout, and all the interstices cut away. In this instance the 
material is marble and the perforated panel is very thin, and only 7} inches broad. It is from what is known as the 
Nawab’s Madrasa, a College at Dehli, founded by Nawab Ghazi-ud-din Khan, nephew of the Nizam-ul Mulk, 
about the beginning of last century. 

Of the other drawings, Plates 48 to 50 present four examples from Jaypur, which are quite peculiar in their 
style, and two of them approach the fantastic by the introduction of pigeons over short balusters. Plates 45 to 
47 are from Ahmedabad, two from the mosque of Muhafiz Khan and one from that of Rani Sipara,and, like the bracket 
in Part IV, from the latter monument, they are entirely different in style and feeling from all others in the collection, 
as indeed everything in the Gujarat style of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries differs from the 
architecture of Northern India during the same period, quite as markedly as Gothic differs from Renaissance. 

In a collection of Details such as these, any lengthy account of the buildings from which they are taken is 
hardly required : in some respects it would be out of place. In many instances accounts, if required, can be 
obtained from other published works. But every one, whether personally acquainted with India or not, wishes to 
know somewhat more of the monuments referred to than is given in the mere titles of the plates,—to be informed, at 
least, of the character and approximate date of the buildings from which any detail is taken. This has been 
supplied in the “ Short Descriptive Notes” prefixed to each part, and which also direct the reader in search of 
further details, to such published sources of information as Fergusson’s /udian and Eastern Architecture ; 
Heber's Journal ; Carr Stephen's Archeology of Dehli; Burgess’ Photographs of Architecture and Scenery in 
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Gujarat and Rajputana; the Reports of the Archeological Surveys; and the Government Gazetteers of India, the 
North-Western Provinces, Rajputana; &c. The Notes themselves are very brief, stating, however, where the 
building is from which each drawing has been taken, and generally giving its date or approximate age, with, 
occasionally, further details. 


Such is a general analysis of the contents of this collection which the accompanying fifteen plates will help 
to make intelligible. The different Parts must, however, be examined leisurely in detail in order fully to grasp 
the extent and variety of the materials Colonel Jacob has here collected. Judged from a purely artistic point of 
view, it is at once admitted that there are examples here and there that cannot be commended,—it is easy to spot 
them, but they are mostly exceptional ; and in art, as in medicine, the doctors are often found to differ. What- 
ever opinions may be held, however, on such points, everyone will readily acknowledge that a vast amount of good 
matter has been here brought together in a convenient form and at a small cost. A close examination of most 
of the plates, also, will show that, besides the particular feature which any plate illustrates, there are often 
exquisite subordinate details which can readily be enlarged and adapted in the technical arts with good results. 
Then it is to be remembered that the collection has been made entirely by an amateur, purely from love of his 
work, and who has had to contend with many difficulties, and to select from such materials only as were accessible 
and consequently representative,—not by an art critic, collecting from a wider field and selecting only what is 
artistic, thereby incidentally conveying a partial impression of the material in that field as a whole. 

As already indicated, it is not to the architect alone that this work will be useful and suggestive: many of 
the plates will admit of being used in different ways. The wood-carver, and the workers in metal as well as in 
stone, will each find in them a store of designs which he can utilize in his work—for cabinet or casket—for grille 
or tracery in metal—for raised surface decoration or open work; and they are all drawn to so large scales 
as to admit of their being readily employed by the artisan. The publication, it may be added, is relatively one of 
remarkable cheapness: even including the strong and serviceable portfolios, the 374 large plates do not cost quite 
5 pence apiece, and if we allow scarcely 2 shillings each for the portfolios, the plates cost exactly 4 pence each. 


It has been above noted that, as appears from the title page, the work is published under the patronage of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaypur; G.C.S.1. It is not often we find native princes devoting of their wealth 
to the support of such works, and it is a subject of congratulation that in this instance such munificent support 
has been applied to the encouragement of art. Let us hope that the Maharaja and his Darbar will have no cause 
to regret this generosity, but that it will meet with liberal encouragement not only from the Indian Government, 
but from our technical colleges, libraries, architects, designers, and all interested in Art. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 1890. J. BURGESS. 


— > see ~ 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN INDIA. 


The following is a translation of an interesting article in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts,* by M. E. Senart, 
de l'Institut :— 





The Industrial Art of India is little known among us. Our curiosity for the exotic, awakened by the works of the extreme 
East, and retained by their inexhaustible variety of invention, by their bizarre elegance, and by their ingenuous methods, has 
turned with the fascination of a fashion, towards the porcelains and the bronzes, the silks and the lacquers, of China and of Japan. 
India has not had so brilliant a fortune. This indifference is due to several causes, nor can we say that all these are bad, never- 
theless they do not suffice to entirely excuse it. We require no other proof of this than the brilliant display of India which took 
up so large a place at Kensington in the Colonial Exhibition of 1886 that the towt ensemdle could not fail but to be an agreeable 
surprise even for those persons to whom India and Indian things were not unknown. 

The harvest is rich indeed: the beautiful brocaded tissues of gold of Benares and of Ahmedabad, the embroideries in gold 
and silk, which the workmen of Delhi trace upon the flexible tissues of Kashmir, the fine coppers of Srinagar, with their graceful 
yet clean cut forms, the massive and encrusted coppers of Tanjore, overlaid with plaques of silver, Cutch plate with its ingenious 
interlacing floral ornament, the silver of Kashmir enhanced by a mixture of enamel, and the wood carving unwearingly cut and 
complicated at pleasure, which triumphs throughout Western India, or overhangs in the balconies and in the railings of the 
crowded lanes of old Lahore, or in the portals clamped with metal which close the mansions of the rich bankers. In India the 
taste for jewels is as strong as it is universal. Men, as well as women, both among the people and the princes, all delight in 
loading themselves with them. In default of precious materials, which are expensive, brass and rings of many colours take 
their place. Jewels here are not merely objects of adornment. The poor man attaches his savings to the ancles and arms of his 
wife in the form of ornaments, which grow heavier and heavier in proportion as his capital increases. Jewels are his Savings 
Bank, while for the Chiefs they form a kind of treasury. In these fancy has full swing, silver bracelets often take the most 
ingenious forms ; side by side, with precious stones mounted in the traditional fashion, are diamonds and rubies cut in fine 
styles, the richness of which, however, does not redeem them from being monotonous. Necklets of finely twisted and delicate 
tracery do honour to the inventive faculty of the jewellers of Delhi. 

Enamel lends itself to their aid. In Kashmir the vases and ewers of engraved brass are thus ornamented with beautiful tints 
of blue on which stand out the borders of gilded metal. In Jeypore small plaques of gold are covered with enamel of the most 
delicate design and brilliancy of tone: animals, flowers, arabesques, in which the reds show a scintillation and a transparency not 
to be surpassed, and where deep blues contrast with dazzling whites. It is a singular and characteristic trait of these Jeypore 
workers that they are unacquainted with the secret of their own colours ; these they obtain from Delhi, where, nevertheless, their 
art is cultivated, but with much less talent and success. The Punjab is distinguished by its manufacture of arms, its swords and 
daggers with chiselled handles are decorated with enamels and precious stones ; while its shields are finely damascened in gold, 
which meanders in serpents, trees, or scroll work, over a deep ground of blue steel. The enumeration would take long, nor is it 
our intention to cite them all. These industries do not date from yesterday. Nothing is improvised in India, much less indeed than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, Baber, the famous Moghul sovereign, who united so strangely the adventurous spirit of his race with the 
refinement of literary tastes, in his researches into the civilizations of the Musulmans of further Asia, accuses the Hindu, in his 
memoirs, of ignorance of the arts. Allowing that the active Conqueror had not given the subject sufficient investigation, and 
however much weight we may give to his attitude towards the conquered, for the most part his judgments are just ; his testimony, 
therefore, contains a large element of truth. 

It is certain that the works with which we are conversant and the industries which we have the opportunity of observing in 
India, are visibly effected by the influence brought from the Musalman West by these Afghan and Moghul invaders and main- 


* “Ulwar and its Art Treasures,” by Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley, Jeypore; published by W. Griggs, London, 1888, in imperial quarto. 
“The Journal of Indian Art,” published by W. Griggs, London in imperial quarto. 
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tained under their government. Abandoned, however, to her own inspiration and her own resources, Hindu genius has known 
how to create a grand religious architecture. It may be open to more than one criticism, but one cannot ignore its varied 
resources, its ingenious elegance, its powerful originality. At Karli the imposing nave penetrates far into the mysterious 
shadows of the rock. At Madura the motley pythons of the immense Pagoda lead through grand porticos to the enchantments 
of the sacred pond, which sleeps in the harmonious belt of its colonnade, whence depend clusters of cocoanuts; at Vizianagar 
enormous Dravidian cornices jut out their heavy masses on a forest of monolith pillars, cut out and sculptured with infinite 
grace ; at Mount Abu we have the charming domes of the Jain temples, where, among the clustering foliage with which the 
mouldings are richly adorned, peep forth, under the deftly arranged lights and shadows, the statuettes which are suspended from 
the arches in the warm tones of the ancient marble. The impulse of strong religious feeling was necessary to suggest to the 
Hindus these admirable and extraordinary creations. To their mystic temperament the religious inspiration continues to be the 
chief source of all their activity, of all their energy ; she it is who has worked these wonders ; it is she who still day by day sets 
in motion from one end of India to the other these beings, often fragile and weakened by age, who set off, at the risk of their 
lives, to purify themselves in the Ganges, or to procure a little of its sacred waters. In the details of this architecture several 
traits bespeak a dexterity most appropriate to the smallest works. In this the talent of the builders is conspicuous: they revel 
in delicate scroll work and in small and charming figures. Indeed, to speak frankly, the want in the genius of the Hindu in his 
creations of every sort is a certain power to logically and harmoniously co-ordinate the various parts into one great whole. 
Grandeur with him is less the result of what one might call organic growth than the indefatigable accumulation of the same 
elements superposed or put in juxtaposition indefinitely. Nevertheless, one cannot but recognize the skill with which he prepares 
his separate materials, whether stone or verse, even where he is powerless to make life circulate in the mass. 

India had not reached a high degree of civilization and wealth without cultivating those inferior but always present arts, 
which charm the eye and embellish life, which do honour to luxury and justify magnificence. We are unfortunately almost 
reduced, as to ancient times, to the testimony of figured representations and literary description: the first necessarily somewhat 
inexplicit, the latter very open to suspicion. An English officer, witness some years ago to a religious solemnity in India, has 
been struck by the poverty of ornamentation and the rather deplorable aspect of the improvised temple. The next day he read 
with amazement in the native journals an account of the /é¢e, where in order to pay due homage to the splendours displayed, all 
the richness of Bacchanalian painting had been exhausted. This is a trait of character against which it is wise to be on one’s 
guard at all epochs of Indian history. It is to the resident there only an individual instance of one of the most marked features 
of the Indian mind: reality and imagination are these two incommensurable quantities ; the constantly interrupted equilibrium 
between them impresses on all their works, in various ways, an incoherent and illogical character, which is difficult to define. 

Oriental magnificence oscillates usually between the accumulation of very positive riches in the shape of strings of pearls and 
precious stones, and a display of splendours more showy than expensive, of which some brilliant colours, mingled with a little 
tinsel, make up the whole outlay. It is generally limited to exceptional circumstances and the courts of princes, great or small. 
At the best the exigencies of elegant and comfortable living are easily satisfied in the East. Its requirements as to furniture or 
private luxury are of the smallest. Those active currents of consumption and fashion, which are formed under the impulse of an 
extended and varied demand, and under the control of diversely inspired and unequally rich tastes, which are, moreover, so 
necessary to the energetic development of artistic and industrial production, do not arise here. Beyond a certain external pomp 
the frame-work of daily life in the East does not differ so much as with us between one class and another.. Even with the rich 
the taste for recherche furniture or works of art has little place. Even at this day, where so many foreign examples might well 
have furnished a stimulus and ave in a certain measure given rise to some new inclinations and wants, the industrial arts scarcely 
flourish in India, save where here or there the dilettantism, more or less spontaneous, of some Raja creates a too often unstable 
centre of production. We have seen in some such little hidden capital of Central India, under the impulse of a Chief tinged with 
civilization and under semi-European control, a large workshop spring up which was intended to furnish the palace either with 
jewellery for the wives of the Raja, with saddlery or arms for himself, or perhaps with electric lamps for State occasions. Fine 
attempts more pompous than solid! A change of individuals and their day will be over! 

The external conditions then are but moderately favourable. But by what native gifts is the Hindu aided? His dexterity 
is unquestionable. No one has crossed India without being astonished at the wonderful and delicate objects which his skilled 
hands turn out with a few rudimentary tools in the most inconvenient of workshops. The Hindu has, however, in his reproduction 
of the human figure rarely approached the beautiful. The just appreciation of free and natural movement and of individual 
character seems to have eluded his grasp in the order of form as it has in the order of ideas. For the persevering effort which a 
steady advance in this direction requires, there is a need for activity and love for external things, the absence of which must 
render sterile for a long time to come the teachings of Western civilization. Absorbed in his introspective reveries he is not 
entirely insensible to what he sees around him, for example, to a pretty picture or to a striking incident. But he is without the 
energy necessary for aggressive and continuous effort. From the ease of his existence and the splendour of his light the Hindu 
borrows at least a just sentiment of colour and of grace which is reflected at once in his person and in the few objects with which 
he surrounds himself. What is needed to ripen these germs is well ordered industry founded on national solidarity. But nothing 
of this sort exists: not even the sentiment of nationality. The practice of their arts is divided ad infinitum among the local 
religions and professions into which they are parcelled out. They are not put in relation with or kept awake by any living 
current and their existence even is often at the mercy of patronage or of contemptuous passers-by. The merely mechanical 
transmission of their craft may possibly assure to them certain manual facilities, but cannot possibly give fecundity to the other 
equally necessary gifts of innovation or initiation. 

_ It has long been the subject of remark that the history of Indian sculpture is little more than the history of its decadence. 
The most ancient works are ordinarily the most life-like and most perfect ; and the ages of those which come after them can 
generally be pretty accurately calculated by the degree of degeneration they display. Those grand gifts of invention which 
create or renew are entirely absent in the Hindu artist. In the education of his mind as well as of of his eye, the Hindu is 
prompt and anxious to imitate the material processes, which are the results of positive knowledge ; but he is helpless to assimilate 
their spirit. He falls back so quickly into his traditional routine that even the imitation of them is promptly lost sight of. 

It is certainly from the example, if not the instruction, of the Greeks that the Hindus have learnt to substitute stone for wood 
in their buildings. Nevertheless, their architecture retains on the whole a striking originality which is purely Indiar Their 
sculpture must also have been drawn from the same source. Do we not find in the remains of the Buddhists’ railings at Gya, 
one of the most ancient of the monuments which have been preserved to us, and which dates back to at least the 11th Century 
before our era, an image of the sun drawn by his four chargers essentially like the well-known Helenic types? Nothing, how- 
ever} is Greek in the construction of these fragments. Western influence is palpable in the North-West, in the sculptures of 
Cabul, of which the Museum of Lahore possesses such curious specimens, but the age of which has unhappily not yet been pre- 
cisely determined. To tell the truth, many of these works have nothing Indian about them save the place of their discovery, but 
the art is one in which mixed productions return rapidly to the pure local style, and which appears to have very rapidly dis- 
appeared without having given birth to any independent or durable development. The Greeks only affected India by an indirect 
and fleeting influence, and even that over an exceedingly limited area of contact. The modern Turkish, Afghan, and Mogul in- 
vasions brought with them a durable conquest and a dominion which, little by little, extended over the whole country, profoundly 
modifying its religious condition and establishing their own empire for several centuries. In all respects the aspect of things 
underwent a singular transformation, architecture reduced to the service of new beliefs regulated by new customs and models, 
associating the inspiration of a foreign art with the docile aptitude of the Hindu artist, created the chefs-d’euvre, which at 
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Bijapore and at Ahmedabad, or in Agra and in Delhi, continue admirable witnesses to a brilliant civilization. It is due to the 
same influences that the industrial arts were renewed. It would be imprudent to affirm that no traditions even from the most 
remote times may not be perpetuated in modern work. But there are none, we think, which do not bear the mark (very charac- 
teristic, if not exclusive) of imitation from Mahomedan Persian art, and under the vigorous and exacting discipline of their 
masters, the Hindu artisans have certainly known how, even down to our own time, to produce a very varied number of different 
works, technically ingenious and charming in design. These are the works of modern date, of which the traditions are carried 
out even under our very eyes, and which remain almost exclusively accessible to our study. 

The cares of conquest and the initiatory difficulties of so vast an establishment leave to the small number of 
high English officials, who are selected more for their energy and their administrative abilities than for their artistic tastes and 
tendencies, little leisure to devote to the cares of the connoisseur for the industries of the country. Some unfortunate con- 
sequences have not failed to manifest themselves ; even at the present day they are but too apparent. English cloths have done 
great harm to the old indigenous manufactures of the country ; the unintelligent copying of Europe has injured local taste ; and, 
too often, the Chiefs have neglected or contemned native work. They have thought to show their enlightenment and progress 
in accumulating Western bric-a-brac of the worst description and avith the most deplorable effect. Too often one observes con- 
summate manual dexterity engaged in reproducing hideous forms taken from European furniture, or the talent of some Delhi 
embroiderer profusely displayed on some dress, unfortunately styled zsthetic, which is destined for the London season. The 
hasty creation of imprudently directed schools of art has on more than one occasion accelerated the evil and doubled its expansive 
force. The care bestowed on instruction so honorable to the English administration has sometimes even frustrated its own 
excellent intentions. Nevertheless, times are advancing ; some connoisseurs, more refined and better inspired, have undertaken 
the task of reaction by leading back the artisan in the right way, both by instruction and by supplying good indigenous models. 
They have tried to get customers for Indian industries in Europe, thus setting the artists free from copying European methods, 
so disastrous to them, and rendering them more worthy of past history. 


The Fournal of Indian Art, the third volume of which is now in course of being published, has become the permanent organ 
of this new direction. It always gives correct information, and its plates are often excellent. The work was begun in India and 
is carried on here. Several names have already become honourably associated with it ; for example, that of Mr. Kipling, the 
talented and intellectual director of the Lahore Museum ; that of Dr. Hendley, who in Jeypore, with that fecundity of resource 
of which the service of India affords more than one model, unites with equal devotion the supervision of a large hospital to the 
direction of a grand industrial museum, of which, thanks to the Maharaja, he has become the founder. He had been previously 
the initiator at Jeypore in 1883 of an exhibition of Indian products, which excited a lively and fruitful emulation throughout the 
whole country. It served to act as intermediatory between India and Europe ; to give to India examples and lessons for the 
present, and to Europe information on the past. Such are the aims pursued by various means. 


If we are but slightly affected by commercial interests, it is certain that the study of a curious art, at least from the light 
which it cannot fail to cast upon the people whose work it is, deserves our serious attention. Dr. Hendley has sought, not with- 
out success, to secure to the work in which he is interested the zealous support of the Native Chiefs, whose example can recom- 
mend, and whose resources can forward it. Rajputana presents the most favourable field for his exertions. This great province 
is not only one of those in which the greater number of curious industries are perpetuated. Thanks to the deserts which enclose 
it, and the hilly regions which solidly shelter both its fortresses and its Chiefs, it has, notwithstanding its proximity to Delhi, been 
less profoundly penetrated than others, by those great currents of conquest which have overrun the extensive plains of the north. 
It was there, on a poor soil, in a hard enough existence, in a semi-feudal organisation of warrior clans, that in the middle ages 
the relic of the spirit of independence among Hindus and the military and chivalric instinct were best preserved. It is there that 
even to this day, though under the pretty severe tutelage of the British power, are grouped the greater number of Native Chiefs, 
enjoying a relative autonomy, most proud of the antiquity of their race, and still surrounded by bards who preserve the ancient 
traditions and procure them a popular prestige. From Amber to Ajmere, from Chittore to Odeypore, the charming remains of 
the past here abound. ‘They are calculated to awaken the tastes of the princes, whom the leisure of peace may incline to a new 
kind of activity, and to more tranquil enjoyments. Skilled in inspiring the liberality of the Maharaja of Jeypore, Dr. Hendley 
has not been less fortunate with the Sovereign of the charming town of Ulwar, Sawai Mangal Singh. This prince has borne all 


the expense of the beautiful publication upon “ Ulwar and its Art Treasures,” the admirable illustrations of which have made it 
so costly a production. 


The book commences with several chapters relative to the past history of the principality and of the family now ruling it. 
Numerous photographs give us a lively idea of the country, the temples, residences, and tombs which adorn the capital. For the 
author, as for ourselves, the chief interest is in the description of some of the works, which are the glory of the treasury, and of 
the library of the palace. Begun by the predecessors of the reigning Chief and augmented by him, this collection is enriched by 
the most precious specimens of arms, jewellery stuffs, by objects of personal adornment or of utility, and by miniatures. The 
most instructive examples of the skill of the past are disappearing too rapidly. Dr. Hendley has desired to preserve some of them 
by accurately cataloguing them and, above all, by faithful reproductions. The origin of Hindu industry offers a number of 
problems intimately connected with history. And he has wished to bring to their solution some characteristic records. It is 
certain that he has produced a work which is useful to all those who have any feeling for the fantasies of Eastern art, or for the 
curiosity of exotic modes, or even who seek for fresh inspirations, or new subjects of interest. How could one fail to enjoy 
turning over these beautiful plates? One can form some idea of the ingenious toil, which the patience of the Hindus and their 
native sentiment for elegance, have furnished in a not far distant past, and which they are still capable of furnishing under en- 
lightened direction and some encouragement. This work is a charming souvenir for him who has had the surprise of seeing the 
pretty things come out of narrow dusty little shops, or the rude little caskets of Delhi, of Jeypore, of Benares, or of Ahmedabad. 
It is a pleasant lesson for him who has not given himself the gratification of going to seek them in their natural setting and 
picturesque surrounding. 

The exhibition lately turned the attention of us all to works of all kinds, of every form, of every inspiration. Is not the 
present moment opportune to draw attention to carefully prepared and admirably illustrated publications which can in some 
degree fill up regrettable gaps? They can suggest some models, they will help under an aspect too much neglected to make 
better known to us that distant India, which in becoming more accessible to the tourist, and in losing something of its mystery, 


does not the less by its grand and refined works, by its deep yet melancholy thoughts, hold for us so many claims on our interest 
and on our imagination. —_= 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.—COPINGS FROM THE JAIN MANDIR AT JAYPUR. 2.—PLINTH FROM THE CENOTAPH OF MAHARAJA UMED SINGH 
AT KOTA. 3.—PILLARS FROM THE PALACE BUILDINGS AT FATHPUR SIKRI. 4.—PILLAR BASE FROM THE FIRUZ SHAH 
MasjID AT DEHLI. 5 & 6.—INLAID IvORY DOOR FROM AMBER PALACE. 7.—PANELS FROM VARIOUS CARVED Doors 
IN AMBER PALACE. 8.—BRACKET FROM THE HOUSE OF LALANI AT JAYPUR. 9.—BRACKET FROM THE SAMAN-BURJ 
IN THE FORT AT AGRA. 10.—BRACKET FROM THE PALACE OF JAHANGIR IN THE FORT AT AGRA. 1I1.—ARCH FROM 
THE GODHA TEMPLE AT JAYPUR. 12.—ARCH FROM THE TOMB OF JAMALI, AT QUTB SAHIB, NEAR DEHLI. 13.— 
ARCH AS ADAPTED IN THE ALBERT HALL AT JAYPUR, FROM THE TOMB OF JAMALI, NEAR DEHLI. 14.—BALUSTRADE 
FROM THE JAGATSARWAN, AT AMBER. 1I5.—BALUSTRADE FROM THE NAWAB’S MADRASA AT DEHLI. 
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(“ Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part II. Plate 29). 
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5-—INLAID IVORY DOOR FROM AMBER PALACE. 
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(“ Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part III. Plate 9). 
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6.—INLAID IvORY DOOR FROM: AMBER PALACE. 


(“Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part Ill. Plate 11). 
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7.—PANELS FROM VARIOUS CARVED DooRS IN AMBER PALACE. 


(“ Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details,” Part III. Plate 58). 
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